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Strike of the Railroad Shopmen. 


By MarGaret GADSBY. 


admittedly the most extensive and complete tie-up of that 

branch of the railroad industry that this country has yet ex- 
perienced. For practically three months this strike engrossed the 
attention of the country. For an even longer period it has partially 
paralyzed the transportation facilities of the Nation and fideiveten 
the safety of the traveling public. 

[t is impossible within the compass of a Review article to discuss 
all of the phases of this complex controversy. It has therefore been 
necessary to confine this article to a citation of the important events 
in the strike, as a matter of historical record, together with a limited 
presentation of the position of each of the parties on the issues 
involved. 


1 nation-wide seven-craft strike of the railway shopmen was 


Action Immediately Preceding the Strike. 


ON JUNE 17, the representatives of the railway workers affiliated 

in the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor addressed a letter to the Railroad Labor Board 
calling attention to the accumulated dissatisfaction of these em- 
ployees with the board’s decisions and advising that body that 
strike votes were in progress. The letter stated that, every effort 
having been exhausted to secure a remedy for the unjust conditions 
resulting from the refusal of the railroads to comply with the law and 
the failure of the Labor Board to safeguard and guarantee the work- 
ers’ rights under the law, and since no appeal from the decision of 
the board was possible, the only alternative left the workers was 
refusal to accept the decisions, a procedure which, although deplored, 
was legal. This letter was signed by the officers of the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor, by 
the officials of the Machinists’ Union, and of the unions of the boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, electrical workers, car- 
men, maintenance of way men, railway and steamship clerks, and 
stationary firemen and signalmen. 

On June 28 a similar communication was addressed to the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives assembled in Chicago, setting forth 
the grievances of these groups of workers and notifying the execu- 
tives that the men had voted to strike on July 1 unless immediate 
adjustment of their grievances could be provided for before that 
date. The’men stated three grievances identical with the issues on 
which the strike votes were taken. The first grievance embodied the 
wage cut ordered by the Railroad Labor Board, effective July 1. 
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The second involved seven working rules, fought principally because 
they wiped out the time and one-half rate for overtime and Sun. 
day work; and the third concerned the practice of some of the roaq, 
of farming out their shop and maintenance work, thus remoyino 
employees engaged in such work from the jurisdiction of the Railrog; 
Labor Board. The board, through the chairman, restated the pos. 
tion taken by the majority of its members in the recent wage do. 
cisions and advised against a strike. The carriers refused to tako 
action inconsistent with the board’s decisions. 

These replies to their communications being unsatisfactory 
the workers’ representatives notified the board on June 29 that th, 
strike order had gone out, effective July 1. The board immediately 
summoned the officials of the organizations involved and of certain 
carriers to appear for hearing on June 30 to determine whether or 
not either party had violated the decisions of the board, and directed 
that the status quo be maintained on all roads until the conclusion 
of the hearing. 

At this hearing, upon the request of Chairman Hooper, practically 
all the railway executives stated their belief that their practice of 
“contracting out’? was not in violation of the board’s decisions or 
of the transportation act, but announced their intention, “in the 
interests of harmony,” of refraining from the practice. 


Representatives of the maintenance of way men, clerks, stationary 
firemen, and signalmen, whose organizations had issued strike 
ballots but had not tabulated them nor sanctioned a cessation of 
work, attended the hearing. The summons was ignored, however, 
by representatives of the six shop crafts whose strike call had already 


been issued for July 1, on the ground that (1) their organizations 
had not violated the board’s decisions, (2) that suspension of work 
would not be a violation of the board’s decisions, and (3) that 
participation of the strike leaders in the proposed hearing after the 
strike order had gone out would result in a confused and disorderly 
strike movement fraught with all the dangerous potentialities of 
such mob-like action.! 


Progress of the Strike. 


‘THUS on July 1, the date set for the wage decision to become 
effective, the 400,000 shopmen were reported by the unions tv be 
practically 100 per cent out on strike. The stationary firemen 
joined them later, as did the clerks in some localities. Through 
the efforts of the board, however, the strikes of the maintenance 
of way men and signalmen were officially held up pending a re- 
hearing before the board.’ In spite of this action on the part of 
their officials, however, thousands of maintenance of way men went 
out in the sporadic sympathetic strike which occurred throughout 
the country. 
Upon the failure of the Railroad Labor Board to prevent the 
strike of the shopmen the following statement was made by the 
chairman of the board. This statement, he said, was an individual 


1 The correspondence prior tothe strike is published in fullin the circular for release June 19, 1922, issuc! 
by the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor. 

* As a result of the rehearing of the maintenance of way men’s case the board has handed down a devisio! 
increasing by 2 cents an hour the wages of section men and laboers. This decision appears on [))). |!) 
to 122 of issue of the MONTHLY LABOR Review. 
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utterance but expressed in substance the sentiments of a large 
majority of the members: 


Upon one question the striking employees should not be deceived. Their leader 
has said that the strikers are no longer employees of the railways, and they have 
thus automatically abandoned all the rights they possess under their agreements and 
under the decisions of the board, including their seniority. This is not the board’s 
action. It is their own. 

Many carriers are giving their former employees the yap ged to reenter the 
service within a limited time. It must be understood now that the men who remained 
in the service and those who are now entering it will have rights of seniority that the 
board could not ignore. 


On July 3 the board took formal action in support of this attitude. 
Its resolution follows in full. This statement of the board, which 
was dubbed by the strikers the “outlaw resolution,” played an 
important part in the development of the strike. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOR 
BOARD, JULY 3, 1922. 


Whereas the six organizations comprising the Federated Shop Crafts have notified 
the Railroad Labor Board that.a very large majority of the employees which they 
represent have left the service of the carriers, that the members of said organizations 
are no longer employees of the railways, under the jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor 
Board or subject to the application of the transportation act; and 

Whereas the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, and Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America have also made 
known to the board that they have put out strike ballots on all or a part of the carriers 
which may result in the classes of employees which they respectively represent 
leaving the employ of the carriers; and 

Whereas in the future submission of disputes involving rules, wages, and grievances 
of said classes of employees of the carriers, it will be desirable, if not a practical 
necessity, for the employees of each class on each carrier to form some sort of associ- 
ation or organization to function in the representation of said employees before the 
Railroad Labor Board, in order that the effectiveness of the transportation act may 
be maintained: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it be communicated to the carriers and the employees remaining in 
the service and the new employees succeeding those who have left the service to take 
steps as soon as practicable to periect on each carrier such organizations as may be 
deemed necessary for the purposes above mentioned; and be it further 

Resolved, That, on any carrier, where either of the above-named organizations, by 
reason of its membership severing their connection with the carriers, ceases to represent 
its class of employees, procedure similar to that above suggested in the cuse of the shop- 
crafts is recommended; and be it further 

Resolved, That the employees remaining in the service and the new ones entering 
same be accorded the application and benefit of the outstanding wage and rule 
decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, until they are amended or modified by agree- 
ments with said employees, arrived at in conformity with the transportation act, or 
by decision of this board; and be it further 

Resolved, That, if it be assumed that the employees who leave the service of the 
ca:tier because of their dissatisfaction with any decisions of the Labor Board are 
within their rights in so doing, it must likewise be conceded that the men who remain 
in the service and those who enter it anew are within their rights in accepting such 
employment; that they are not strike breakers seeking to impose the arbitrary will 
of an employer on employees; that they have the moral as well as the legal right to 
engage in such service of the American public to avoid interruption of indispensable 
railway transportation, and that they are entitled to the protection of every depart- 
ment and branch of the Government, State and National. 

It is suggested that carriers bulletin this resolution which was adopted by the 
majority action of the board. 


Certain of the railroads then took the position that strikers could 
return only as new workers.’ Some of them issued ultimatums 

















*New York Times, July 4, 1922, p.1. 
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fixing certain dates as marking the time limits during which strikjy, 
employees might return and retain their seniority rights. . 
revent the spread of the strike, the board passed resolution, 


a) 
upholding the right of nonstriking employees to refuse to do strikers 
work. 


The effect of the strike was very soon evident, resulting in the 
cancellation of a number of trains and increased confusion in freieht 
traffic. With the growing seriousness of the situation, and tho 


probability of the strike spreading, President Harding on July 1; 


issued a proclamation warning against interference with the mails 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the United States Railroad Labor Board is an agency of the Government 
created by law and charged with the duty of adjusting disputes between railroa; 
operators and employees engaged in interstate commerce; and 

Whereas the United States Railroad Labor Board has recently handed down «, 
sions, one affecting the wage of the shop-craft employees, the other declariny th, 
contract system of shop-craft work with outside agencies to be contrary to the inten 
of “1m transportation act, and, therefore, that such practice must be discontin jed 
an 

Whereas the shop-craft employees have elected to discontinue their work ra: 
than abide by the decision rendered, and certain operators have ignored the d 
ordering the abandonment of the contract shop practice; and 

Whereas the maintained operation of the railways in interstate commerce am! t}\o 
transportation of United States mails have necessitated the employment of men whic 
choose to accept pee oy same under the terms of the decision and who have th 
same indisputable right to work that others have to decline work; and 

Whereas the peaceful settlement of controversies in accordance with law and (\6 
respect for the established agencies of such settlement are essential to the security 
ns well-being of our people: 

Now, therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United States, do herehy 
make proclamation directing all persons to refrain from all interference with the |awii!! 

efforts to maintain interstate transportation and the carrying of the United States 
mails. 

These activities and the maintained supremacy of the law are the first oblivation 
of the Government and all the citizenship of our country. Therefore I invite '\\ 
cooperation of all public authorities, State and municipal, and the aid of all eood 
citizens to uphold the laws and to preserve the public peace, and to facilitate those 
operations in safety which are essential to life and liberty, and the security of pro; 
and our common public welfare. 


To this at ac ee the shopmen answered as follows, setting 
forth their bill of grievances: 


SHOPMEN’S BILL OF GRIEVANCES. 


It appears from your proclamation of July 11 that incomplete information has heen 
furnished you concerning the present dispute between the railroad operators and 
employees. 

Ninety-two railroads have violated the transportation act, or decisions of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, in 104 cases. These involve not only contracting out work and shops 
but also wage decisions, interpretations of rules and rights of employees to select their 
own representatives. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad refused to comply with the board ’s ruling, Federal 
Judge Page held that the board ’s decisions on wages or rules are only advisory. 

The railroads have refused ever since the passage of the transportation act to esta!)!i</ 
national boards of adjustment, described by Labor Board as ‘‘an essential part of th 
machinery to decide disputes between the carriers and their employees.”’ 

The railroads have made all negotiations merely formal, thus throwing on the 
board an impossible burden of arbitration. 

The has abolished overtime pay for Sundays and holidays, enjoyed {or »\\) 
years even on unorganized roads. 
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The board has established a basic wage of $800 per year, although the Department 

of Labor statistics fix the bare subsistence cost of living at over $1,400 and a minimum 
comfort budget at over $2,300. When the basic wage is unjust it fellows that all wages 
oraded upwards for skill and responsibility are likewise unjust. 
” Organized employees support your declaration of May 23, 1921, that the lowest 
wage must be enough for comfort and to insure that the struggle for existence shall not 
crowd out things truly worth living for and to provide education, recreation, and 
savings. Employees have never violated any decision of board; but railroads have 
violated decisions and employees have refused to work under wages fixed by Labor 
Board in violation of provisions of transportation act. The board has attempted to 
unload financial burdens of railroad managements upon employees through inadequate 
wages that will undermine the health and prosperity of the next generation. 

After exhausting all other methods the employees sought again to obtain a con- 
ference and agreement with the railroad executives; only as a last resort did they 


strike. 

We respectfully insist that no interruption of commerce or interference with mails 
is caused by direct or unlawful acts of the organized employees. Such interruption 
and interference result inevitably from attempt of railroads to operate with insuffi- 
cient, incompetent, and unskilled workmen. Such interruption and interference will 
continue and increase until agreement is obtained upon just and reasonable wages 
between the representatives of the skilled employees and railroad executives, who up 
to date have refused even to meet with employees’ representatives. We stand ready 
to cooperate whole-heartedly with any effort to bring about such an agreement. 


Attempt of the Railroad Labor Board to Settle the Strike. 


On July 11, the Railroad Labor Board proposed that the carriers 
and the strikers enter a peace. parley. The Lapdiiaian of Railway 
Kk xecutives, then in session, refused to enter into conference with the 
strikers until the strike order should be recalled. Chairman Hooper 
of the Railroad Labor Board held informal conferences with individual 
executives, however, and with the shopmen, with the following as a 
basis of negotiations: 

(1) Discontinuance of the practice on the part of certain carriers 
of contracting out shopwork. 

(2) Creation by agreement of national board or boards of adjust- 
ment with authority to handle all disputes for all shopcrafts except 
wage disputes. 

(3) Rehearing of wage decision. 

“) Carriers to withdraw or dismiss all lawsuits growing out of the 
strike. 

(5) All strikers to be returned to former positions with seniority 
and other rights unimpaired. 

The strikers agreed to submit the propositions for consideration of 
their policy committee if the carriers agreed to the plan. The carriers, 
however, refused to consider any plan inconsistent with the decisions 
of the board. They took the position that they could not confer with 
the strikers because the very purpose for which the conference was 
sought was to secure a settlement contrary to the decisions of the 
board. They insisted that the strike was a violation of the board’s 
decision and refused either to return the men to their former positions 
with seniority rights unimpaired or to meet the representatives of 
the strikers until the strike order had been rescinded. The employees 
took the position that the injection by the carriers of the seniority 
issue and their refusal to compromise on this point placed the respon- 
sibility for the continuation of the strike aa upon the executives. 
The negotiations continued until July 20 iin Chairman Hooper 
issued a statement to the effect that his efforts had failed, primarily 
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because of the inability of the disputants to agree upon the seniority 

issue. ' 
Hearings before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce ty 

consider amendments to strengthen the transportation act were ap. 

nounced on July 15.¢ 

The President's Peace Proposals. 


The growing seriousness of the situation forced the President t, 
take a hand. He delegated three members of the Interstate (om. 
merce Committee to meet with a committee of railway executives. 
Secretary Davis conferred with the strikers. The President sup. 
moned Chairman Hooper to Washington for conference. Those 
conferences, however, were without immediate results. The shop- 
men indicated their willingness to accept the decisions of the Railroad 
Board on the main points at issue, pending a rehearing, but insisted 
on the restoration of seniority rights. Some of the executives 
indicated their willingness to settle on this basis and offered to make 
separate settlements with their own employees. This offer th 
shopmen refused, holding out for an agreement on a national scale. 
Others of the executives refused and issued an appeal to the public 
for protection and support for the loyal shopmen and new employees. 
The Cabinet considered action. The President took the stand that a 
settlement of the strike must be founded upon recognition of the 
authority of the Railroad Labor Board. 

The month of July showed an accumulating record of transporta- 
tion paralysis. Railroad service was rapidly ‘becoming demoralized. 
Industries were forced to close down through lack of fuel and raw 
materials. The fruit crop on the Pacific Coast was in danger of de- 
struction because of car shortage. Such nonunion coal mines as 
were operating were unable to move the coal. On July 25 it was 
announced that a transportation emergency existed, making it neces- 
sary for the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue priority orders 
in the movement of rolling stock and in coal distribution. 

On August 1, after consultation with both sides, the President 
proffered a basis of settlement by which the employees would return 
to work with seniority rights unimpaired and leave the matter of 
wages and working conditions to a rehearing before the Railway 
Labor Board. Following is the text of the President’s plan for a 
settlement of the strike: 

First. Railway managers and workmen are to agree to recognize the validity o/ all 
decisions of the Railroad Labor Board and to faithfully carry out such decisions as 
contemplated by the law. . 

Second. The carriers will withdraw all lawsuits growing out of the strike, and Rail- 
road Labor Board decisions which have been involved in the strike may be taken, 
ha ae SAP of recognized rights by either party, to the Railroad Labor Board {or 
third. ‘All employees now on strike to be returned to work and to their former 
positions with seniority and other rights unimpaired. The representatives of the car- 
riers and the representatives of the organizations especially agree that there wil! | 
no discrimination by either party against the employees who did or did not strike.’ 

The employees accepted this offer. With respect to the first pro- 
posal the shopmen stated their position that as long as they con- 





a New York Times, July 16, 1922, p. 2. 
4Idem, July 26, 1922, p. 1. : 
5 The text of the letters to the railway executives and to the union representatives as weil as tlle 0 
swers of both parties to the proposal appear in Labor, Washington, D.C., Aug. 12, 1922, p. 2. 
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tinued to render service they would abide by rules and working con- 
ditions and wages determined by the Labor Board. This statement 
the carriers interpreted as a virtual refusal. The railway executives, 
while accepting the first two recommendations, refused to accept 
the President’s proposal with respect to the seniority issue. 

On August 7, the President made the following compromise pro- 
posal : “Mindful of the pledge of both the executives and the strik- 
ing workmen to recognize the validity of all decisions by the Railroad 
Labor Board, I am hereby calling on the striking workmen to return 
to work, calling upon the carriers to assign them to work, calling 
upon both workmen and carriers, under the law, to take the ques- 
tion in dispute apeenensy to the Railroad Labor Board for re- 
hearing and decision and a ing eg by both with the decision 
rendered.” On the same day the Labor Board passed a resolution 
agreeing to take up the seniority issue.’ 

To this proposal the majority of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives replied in the resolution which is in part as follows: 

Resolved, That the proposal of the President to the striking workmen to return to 
work, and to the carriers to assign them to work, leaving the disputed question of 
seniority to the Labor Board under the provisions of the transportation act for deci- 
sion, be accepted, understanding as we do that such acceptance involves no surrender 
of the principles with respect to seniority adopted by the carriers on August 1, 1922, 
but recognizes that the proposal of the President invokes the jurisdiction of the Labor 
Board under the transportation act to pass upon the relative seniority of those loyal 
employees who have remained at work and those new employees who have since 
accepted service (the rights of both of which classes to seniority we feel bound in jus- 
tice to defend before the Labor Board) with the strikers who may reenter the service 
under the proposal of the President. 


A minority report, supported by roads having a mileage of 57,222 
miles, modified their acceptance by the following provision: 

* * * (c) In agreeing to submit questions of seniority as provided above to the 
United States Railroad Labor Board for review, it is understood that neither the rail- 
roads nor the employees shall be deprived of the right of review by the courts of such 
decisionsif they affect agreements in existence between any railroad and its employees. 


The provision in the above resolution “understanding as we do 
that such acceptance involves no surrender of the principles with 
respect to seniority adopted by the carriers on August 1, 1922”’ the 
shopmen interpreted as a virtual refusal of the President’s plan, and 
they rejected the President’s proposal in the following terms: 


1. On July 31 you submitted to the representatives of the railroad employees in 
question and to the railway managers ‘‘the terms of agreement upon which the railway 
managers and united shopcraft workers are to unite preliminary to calling off the 
existing strike.’’ 





® Railway Age, Aug. 12, 1922, p. 276. 

' This resolution was as follows: . 

“Whereas it has been thought that this resolution [outlaw resolution of July 3), although it does not 
— the force and effect of a decision, might stand in the way of the submission of this question to the 

lroad Labor Board in accordance with the suggestion of the President: Now, therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That the board signify its willingness to extend to the carriers and any employees concerned 
ample Ne to present in accordance with the transportation act and the established procedure of 
the any dispute involving the seniority question or to seek an interpretation of the rules covering 
said question, and to submit, on both sides, such testimony and argument, as may be deemed advisable; 
to the end that the board may, after a full and fair hearing of every phase of the question involved, rendér 
& formal decision adjudicating the matters in controversy. It is the purpose of the board to indicate by 
this resolution that it will as promptly and readily consider and determine the questions of seniority grow- 
ing out of the present strike as it will rehear the wage and rule questions which were originally involved in 
the strike. the only difference in the attitude of the board toward the wage and rule questions on the 
one hand and the seniority question on the other, is that as to the former, the board would be called upon 
to rehear matters already formally decided and, as to the latter, to consider a question which has not been 
ad heard and decided, but which has been inferentially touched upon in the resolution of July 3, 
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Your terms of agreement above referred to were accepted by the representati vos of 

the employees. On the seniority question your terms of agreement were: « All 
ee now on strike to be returned to work to their former positions with sep ior; 
and other rights unimpaired. The representatives of the carriers and the repres»;. 
tives of the organizations especially agree that there will be no discrimination either 
party against the employees who did or did not strike.’’ This clearly provides that 
the seniority question was to be settled before the employees returned to work. 
proposal of August 7 is that it be agreed to, or rather y 
returned to work. 

This strike can not be, and no other railroad strike has been, settled until i: 
agreed that all employees on strike are to be returned to work and to their {o; 
positions with seniority and other rights unimpaired. 

2. Seniority was not and is not now, by right, an issue or a dispute in this strike 
The authors of the transportation act have, on many occasions, stated that thereig 
no P aang in the transportation act against employees who strike when an injustice 
is done through a decision of the Railroad Labor Board. Admittedly they have the 
right to strike, and therefore they do not forfeit their standing as railroad employ c¢s 
because they strike. 

Any other construction of the law would read into the transportation act a penalty 
which is not contained therein. , 

3. On August 3 we acquiesced in the terms of agreement which you declared to 
be just, fair, and reasonable, and we are willing now, in the interest of all concerned 
to settle the strike in accordance with the terms of that agreement. 

Weare, of course, unable to understand why, after we had accepted your own terms 
of agreement, you should now request us to accept a proposal which is direct|y ip 
conflict with your former proposed agreement. 

4. Your latest pepe is impracticable and would create a chaotic condition 
because of the undetermined seniority status of the employees. 

Railroad employees are ever mindful of the public interest. They have accepted 
your own terms of agreement, which called for no sacrifice on the part of the railroad 
executives, but which did require that the employees make a concession of practically 
every issue which brought about the strike. 

We have repeatedly called attention to the fact that the campaign against the 
organized railroad employees was a part of the general “‘open-shop’’ drive, and ii 

ress statements are correct the managers of some of the railroads the last few davs 

ve frankly admitted that they do not desire at this time to settle the strike |v it 
hope to be permitted to continue their efforts to disintegrate the organizations oi rail- 


road employees. 
The Brotherhoods’ Mediation. 


lority 


, You 
isposed of, only after the, hand 
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The increasing danger to the traveling public and to the train 
crews operating the rapidly deteriorating railroad equipment caus 
the transportation brotherhoods increasing difficulty in holding the 
train and engine crews on their jobs. The chiefs of the transportation 
brotherhoods therefore, upon the request of the shopmen, offered 
their services as mediators between the railway executives and thie 
striking shopcrafts. This offer, novel in our industrial history, 
offered the sole hope of a speedy settlement. 

Conferences began on August 23 at which the executives of tlic 
transportation employees’ organizations and 258 railway executives 
were present. The new proposal submitted by the train service 
brotherhoods was as follows: 


1. All men to be reinstated in the position of the class they originally held on June 
30, 1922, and as many of such men as possible are to be put to work September |. at 
present rates of pay, and all employees who have been on strike to be put to work, 
or under pay, not later than October 1 next, except such men as have been proven 
guilty of destruction of railroad property or convicted of crime; ordinary cases 0! 

t and battery, the result of personal encounter, are to be disregarded. 

2. If any dispute arises as to the relative standing of an employee or employee: 
that can not be otherwise adjusted by the carrier and said employee or employee= 
the matter shall be referred to the United States Railroad Labor Board in accordance 
with the transportation act of 1920 by the organization, the employees, or the carrier. 
in the interest of any employee who may be aggrieved. 
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3. No intimidation or oppression shall be practiced or permitted as against any of 
the employees who have remained or have taken service or as against those who 
resume service under this prone eggs . 

4. All suits at law now pending as the result of the strike to be withdrawn and 


canceled by both parties. 

These proposals, which the majority of the Association of Railway 
Executives promptly rejected, again on the seniority issue, were later 
taken under consideration by 52 members of the association, con- 
trolling 85,000 miles of Class I roads, on the basis of separate agree- 
ments. These executives offered to take back all ox at their 
ysual class of work and at the rates of pay set by the Railroad Labor 
Board, except any who should be proven guilty of acts of violence. 
Their utmost concession on the seniority issue was that “the relative 
standing as between themselves” of the men returning to work 
would be restored as of June 30, 1922, and that disputes arising as to 
the relative standing of employees should be left to a conference of 
the five chiefs of the transportation employees’ organizations and 
five railroad executives of the agreeing roads. To this compromise 
the strikers replied: 

To accept or submit for acceptance the present proposal that carries no visible 


guaranty or assurance of protection of the rights or standing of the men as railroad 
employees held by them prior to the strike, and earned by years of continuous and 


§ efficient service, would mean that we ask the men on less than one-third of the roads 


affected to return to work, yielding to every demand of railroad management receiv- 
ing only such standing as employees as might be granted by managements after their 
return, or later determined by the commission provided for in the proposal, and leave 
the employees of more than two-thirds of the mileage out of railroad employment, 
and in that measure destroy the effectiveness of the strike as of to-day. Even on the 
roads represented the proposal does not contemplate the return to work of all men 
onstrike. It only includes those who come under the heading of “shop crafts,” while 
it is known and agreed that many men other than those coming under this designa- 


| tion are at present on strike. 


Meantime, on August 18, President Harding delivered before Con- 


/ gress an address on the industrial situation, in which he called atten- 


tion to the inadequacy of the transportation act: “The decisions of 
the [Railroad Labor] Board must be made enforceable and effective 


H against carriers and employees alike.’’ He reviewed the efforts of 
} the Government to settle the strike and concluded, ‘‘ Wherefore I am 


resolved to use all the power of the Government to maintain trans- 
portation and sustain the right of men to work.” 
The whole situation assumed a threatening aspect. Press reports 


' indicated that the President was about to ask discretionary authority 
to take over the coal mines and deficient railroads. The condition 


of the railroad equipment became a serious menace to safety. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission Locomotive Inspection Service re- 
ported a “very general let down in the matter of inspection by the 


' carriers which gives cause for concern.”’ ° 


The Injunction. 


On September 1 one of the most sweeping and important injunc- 
tions ever issued was obtained by Attorney General Daugherty,® 





* Report of the Commission to the United States Senate in response to Senate Resolution No. 327, Aug. 


3 (calendar day, Aug. 7), 1922. : ; 
’ This injunction fs characterized by Railway Age as ‘probably most far-reaching and significant 
action ever taken in an industrial conflict by the United States Government.”’ (Railway Age, New York, 


Sept. 9, p. 469.) 
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forbidding roughly two classes of acts: (1) Issuance by labor leaders 
of any instructions or public statements to members of their unions 
to induce them to do or say anything to cause any railway employ e¢ 
to leave his work or to cause any person to abstain from entering {}, 
employment of arailway. Officers of the unions were restrained from 
picketing or in any manner by letters, circulars, telephone messages. 
word of mouth, or interviews, encouraging any person to leave the 
employ of a railroad or to refrain from entering such employ. Inter. 


ference, by epithets, jeers, taunts, or entreaties, with employees 
going to or returning ton work, was likewise forbidden. (2) (op- 
spiracies or agreements to hinder transportation, interferences with 
or obstruction of railway operation in any way, trespassing on rail- 
road property, and every form of intimidation or violence. 

On September 25 a temporary order was signed modifying the 
original order by permitting the use of union funds for the relief of 
strikers’ families and the meeting of members of the unions for other 

urposes than the encouragement of forbidden acts or of the pro- 
onging of the conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce or the 
transportation of the mails. The scope of the order was also extended 
by further restrictions on picketing.’ 

To this injunction the shopmen replied in the following letter sent 
to the chairman of all system federations by the executive council 
of the railway employees’ department: 


Enforcement of the injunction obtained by the Attorney General against law!ess- 
ness and violence in connection with the shop-crafts strike will be aided by every 
power of the shop-crafts organizaiions. ) 

The officials of these organizations have done everything possible since the bezin- 
ning of the strike to maintain a peaceful suspension of work. Considering the diffi- 
culty of preserving perfect order in any group of 400,000 men engaged in a struggle 
for a decent livelihood, it must be admitted that the strike has been a remarkable 
demonstration of the law-abiding character of the workers involved. 

It is unfortunate that in a suit for the announced purpose of preventing law|ess- 
ness the Attorney General’s office has prepared and a court on hasty consideration 
has entered an order which, unless carefully interpreted, might be read as a flagrant 
violation of constitutional rights of American citizens as repeatedly affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

pparently either haste or failure to use the English language with precision has 
led to the drafting of an order which, read too literally, would deny the right oi free 
speech, or communication of any sort, or just payment of debts, or mutual aid in 
lawful association, to men engaged in the peaceful legal conduct of their busines: 

It can hardly be assumed that the Federal court has intended to restrain, or /ias 
restrained, those lawful acts necessarily involved in carrying on the legitimate work 
of labor organizations, some or all of whose members are engaged in a legally con- 
ducted strike to accomplish lawful purposes. Such acts, including peaceful picket- 
ing, as have been repeatedly and recently held to be lawful by the Supreme Court 0 
the United States can not be assumed to come within the provisions of the restraining 
order entered by Judge Wilkerson. 

lf a strike of railway employees and its peaceful conduct were unlawful proceeding, 
it can not be assumed that the Attorney General of the United States would have 
waited two months to proceed against the strikers, or that the President of the United 
States would have held conferences with lawbreakers and proposed that the lavw- 
breakers whom they represented should return to work under terms which they aiter- 
wards accepted and which the railway executives rejected. 

Therefore we assume that the right of the railway employees is acknowledged to 
continue a lawful strike in a lawful manner until a satistactory settlement is made. 

At least until advised that the Constitution of the United States and the decis! 
of the Supreme Court are no longer to be relied upon as the law of the land, the 
cials of the organizations of railway employees will continue to perform their !«z 


oT 
4} 


18 
l- 
l- 


” The terms of this order appeared in the MONTHLY LaBor Review for October, 1922, pp. 555-50. 
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Nis mate duties to their members, to aid them in the lawful pursuit of their lawful pur- 

ee pose and to do all in their power in conjunction with officers of Government to 

he restrain and to age every unlawful act by those who are rightfully involved, or 
who without right involved themselves, in the operation of the railroads. 





A Partial Settlement. 


FOLLOWING the suspension of negotiations between the 52 
railroads and the representatives of the shopmen on August 25, 
Mr. S. Davies Warfield, president of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
and chairman of the National Association of Owners of Railwa 
Securities, believing that existing differences could be reconciled, 
opened with President Jewell the negotiations which finally ended 
on September 13, in the conclusion of the following terms of the 
agreement between about 50 railroads and the striking shopmen 
formerly employed by them: 



















































TERMS OF SETTLEMENT OF RAIL STRIKE ADOPTED BY SHOPMEN’S 
COMMITTEE. 







|. In order to bring to an end the existing strike of employees upon the railroads 
and relieve the country from the adverse effects thereof, and to expedite the move- 
ment of essential traffic, the following memorandum of agreement is made upon the un- 
derstanding which the parties hereto accept, that the terms hereof shall be carried out 
by the officers of the companies and the representatives of the employees in a spirit 
of conciliation and sincere purpose to effect a genuine settlement of the matters in 
controversy referred to below. This paragraph does not apply to or include strikes 

in effect prior to July 1, 1922. 

2. All men to return to work in positions of the class they originally held on June 
30, 1922, and at the same point. As many of such men as possible are to be immedi- 
ately put to work at present rates of pay, and all such employees who have been on 
strike be put to work or under pay not later than 30 days after the signing of this 
agreement, except such men as have been proven guilty of acts of violence which, in 
the opinion of the commission hereinafter provided for, shall be sufficient cause for 
debarring them from service. 

3. The relative standing as between themselves, of men returning to work and men 
laid off, furloughed or on leave of absence, including general chairmen and others 
who were as of June 30, 1922, properly on leave of absence, will be restored as of 
June 30, 1922, and they will be called back to work in that order. 

4. If a dispute arises as to the relative standing of an employee, or if any other con- 
troversy arises growing out of the strike that can not be otherwise adjusted by the 
carrier and said employee or the duly authorized representatives thereof, the matter 
shall be referred by the organizations parties to this agreement, the employees or the 
carrier in the interest of any emplovee who may be aggrieved, to a commission to be 
established and constituted as hereinafter provided, for final decision by a majority 
vote. 

5. The commission referrred to in paragraph 4 thereof shall be composed of six 
representatives to be named by the chief officers of the organizations, parties hereto, 
and six railroad officers or representatives selected from and by the railroads agreeing 
hereto. This commission shall be constituted within 15 days from the signing of this 
agreement, and shall have jurisdiction to decide all cases that may properly be 
relerrred to it on or before May 31, 1923, but not thereafter. 

6. Inasmuch as this agreement is reached for the purpose of composing in a spirit 
oi compromise this controversy, all parties hereto agree that neither this settlement 
nor any decision of the commission above provided for shall be used or cited in any 
controversy between these parties or between the railroads signing the same, or any 
other class or classes of their employees in any other controversy that may hereafter 
arise, 

_7. Both parties pledge themselves that no intimidation nor oppression shall be prac- 
ticed or. permitted against any of the employees who have remained at work or have 
taken service, or as against those who resume work under this understanding. 

8. All suits at law now pending as the result of the strike to be withdrawn and can- 
celed by both parties. 


IQ 
a0 Pr 
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It was more than 11 weeks after the strike began that this acres. 
ment (known as the Baltimore agreement), affecting about 50 
carriers, was concluded. On October 27 the shopmen announced 
that 126 railroads had —_ on the basis of the Baltimore contract 1 
On those roads which have not signed this agreement, the <irike 
still continues. The shopmen report a growing seriousness 0! {}) 
equipment situation on these lines and the carriers report norma! fore, 
and equipment. The carriers offer to reemploy striking shopmey 
who have not been guilty of violence, without their seniority rich}, 
but with their pension-right privileges intact, but ‘‘ they consisten{|y 
maintain that they are not negotiating with Mr. Jewell’s orcanj- 
zation.’”"? On some of these roads employee representation plans 
are being put into effect. 


Gnevances. 
AS IN the coal strike the issues which caused the railroad strike 
were later subordinated to crucial issues which arose during 


the efforts to settle the controversy. 

In addition to the three issues involving wages, rules, and contract- 
ing out of shop and repair work, two important controversies arose 
later on the establishment of national adjustment boards and th 
seniority rights of employees who went on strike. 


The Wage Issue. 


Decision No. 1036 (Docket No. 1300) of the Railroad Labor Board, 
effective July 1 and signed by the majority of the board members. 
rovided for the following schedule of decreases: For all mechanics 
in the six shop crafts, including machinists, boiler makers, black- 
smiths, sheet-metal workers, electrical workers, carmen (except 
freight carmen), molders, core makers, etc., a reduction of 7 cents per 
hour; for freight carmen, 9 cents per hour; all helpers of the six shop 
crafts, 7 cents per hour; car cleaners, 5 cents per hour. 

After this reduction, the board stated, shop employees would stil! 
be receiving, as a rule, a wage in excess of that paid to similar em- 
ployees in other industries. The average hourly rate for machinists 
under this decision was 70.3 cents, for carmen 64.4 cents. 

The shopmen contended that with this decrease the new average 
daily rate of pay for shop mechanics would be $5.36, an increase 
of 50.1 per cent over their 1915 wage. But the cost of living having 
increased 58.8 per cent since 1915 the purchasing power of mechanics 
under this decision would be 54 per cent less than the inadequate 
1915 scale afforded. They refused to work under these wage rates 
fixed by the Railroad Labor Board. The railway executives refused 
to consider payment of wages other than those awarded by the board. 

Although the shopmen were dissatisfied with the rate set by the 
decision, which they felt to be unjust, their grievance on the wage 
issue involved their construction of the board’s general attitude 
toward railway labor and the principles upon which they interpreted 
the board’s decision to rest. It was their belief, in the first place, 
that the board was aiding the carriers in a concerted effort Sad ually 





op hmarican Federation of Labor, Railway Employees’ Department. Strike Bulletin No. 13. Oct.” 
p.1. 
2 Railway Age, New York, Sept. 23, p. 567. 
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to lower the wages of railway men by direct decreases and by revision 
of working rules, e. g., overtime, etc., a process which they alleged 
would, unless the workers took a definite stand, continue until the 
standard of living of the workers was materially lowered; and, in the 
second place, that the principles on which the board based its deci- 
sions were unjust and uneconomic. The principle contended for by 
the employees was that of the basic or living wage for the unskilled 
worker and the determination of appropriate rates above the mini- 
mum for other grades of workers according to skill, training, etc., 
required. The workers contended that the minimum wage of less 
than $600 per year, or even the average wage of $800 fixed by the 
board for section men, was not a living wage, and that the rates of pay 
established for other crafts were a continuation of the unjust wage 
scale started with the low minimum to track labor and therefore 
equally unjust. ta ! 

With respect to the principles on which the board fixed these 
standard wages in its recent wage decisions, the shopmen say: 
















The text of this decision [No. 1074] contained a majority opinion which we must 
reject as strenuously as we reject the unjust wages. For it lays down the principles 
on the basis of which the board established the wage rates which appear in all three 
decisions. In this decision the board stated that the pressure of complicated circum- 
| stances was so great that it could not proceed calmly to the determination of just and 
reasonable wages. It stated further that the carriers must be satisfied as to rehabili- 
tation and profits and that the employees must bear and forbear until the carriers 
are hack on their feet. The board says in its decision that only after this rehabilita- 
tion is safely under way can it give consideration to the matters involved in determin- 
ing just wages. It follows this statement—that just wages must wait until the owners 
are satisfied with the profits of the industry, with the further statement that labor 
can not be freed from the law of supply and demand. This decision shows clearly 

y. 











that the board has been influenced the market value of labor where labor is 
treated as a commodity. Finally the decision says that if the employees will give 
up the ne pag and loose living which they grew accustomed to during the war 
their wages will go further. 

Such reasoning as this from a Government board whose duty is to give just and 
reasonable wages to a great industry is intolerable. We can not afford to allow such 
principles to become a precedent. We must refuse to accept any decisions which 
include such statements. (American Federation of Labor, Railway Employees’ 
Department. Strike Bulletin No. 1. July 7, 1922, p. 2.) 


The Rules Issue. 















The rules controversy involved the decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board revising certain rules of the shopmen’s so-called national 
agreement made during the war-time period of Federal control of 
the roads. The strike vote was taken on rules 6, 10, 14, 15, 46, and 
177, as contained in Decision No. 222 and addendum No. 6 thereto, 
of the Railroad Labor Board. Rules 6, 10, 12, 14, and 15 involved 
payment for overtime work." Rule 46 permitted the use of phy- 
sical examinations in the selection of employees. Rule 177 provided 
for the employment and advancement of men with less chin four 
years’ experience to perform the work of carmen. 

The principle of the payment of time and one-half outside regular 










control; it was originally introduced voluntarily by the railroad 
management itself and was written into agreements as early as 1903. 











eh rules see MONTHLY Labor Review, October and December, 1921, January, 1922, and subsequent 
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. . : ‘ ailroa 
If the shopmen acquiesced in this ord they contended, it would }, we 
only a question of time before further inroads would be made jfnan 
this respect. pith 
: : b 5 e4 » e the tv 
While the Railroad Labor Board in its decision stated that it recognized ;)\, Drin. atin ue 


ciple of the 8-hour day, nevertheless we can not help but feel that this drive :, elim). fEboard 
nate the —_ of punitive overtime rates isnotso much against the act)! pay. Strike 
ment of those rates as it is a drive with the object of attempting to break (wy ;j, a 

standard 8-hour day and the reestablishment of 9, 10, and perhaps more | ours poy rh 
day. (American Federation of Labor, Railway Employees’ Department. s},)).,Mewor'k 
Bulletin No. 5. August 3, 1922, p. 2.) “Bunde 


The revision of the rule relative to Barney examination, thie shop. #4 
with 


men argued, enabled the roads to discriminate against applicany 


because of union affiliation or for other reasons. The rule relative qqeconte 
to the employment of carmen, they contended, opened the way {i disco 
the introduction of men without mechanical experience into carmen’ - 
work. eCAl 


The railway executives refused to consider the modification of thofmthe © 
working rules determined by the Labor Board. Their position was 0% 


that for the railways to grant to the strikers any rules or waves noi De! 
authorized or fixed by the board would be to concede, in respons fee4P 
to the use of force, more than the employees were able to secire by JR sinc 


eaceful means. “For the railways to let the labor unions vet }yfP* "°° 
orce what they could not get by arbitration as prescribed |y |ay ahve 
would be directly to encourage the use of force in future labor con-MMpepudi 


troversies.”’ i4 emplo’ 





Contracting Out of Shop and Repair Work. : Be 
Certain of the railroads adopted the policy of contracting out work ae 
which they customarily did themselves, thus removing froin theffjealow 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor Board the employees of the cou-fiavora 
tractor who were performing shopwork for the carrier. This practice) Ac 
the workers contended, was in violation of the transportation act andfjmme 
deprived the shopmen of their seniority rights, past privileges, ratef felt ¢] 
of pay, and standards of work established by negotiations and agree-Mwhicl 
ments as Well as by orders of the Railroad Labor Board. hor . 
This condition of affairs had become so widespread that on one of the largest railrouisf{JM Mme 
ofthe country, namely, the Erie Railroad, there wasnota man doing the work venerlly Bidissat 
recognized as the work of the six shop crafts who was employed by the Erie ltailroad. 4 yoy 
This condition likewise obtained on the Western Maryland Railroad, the !ndian S 
Harbor Belt, and to a very great extent on the Chicago & Great Western, and it wugf) The 
spreading with such rapidity that if it had been permitted to go unchecked ‘here sffPbecaus 
no question but that in the next 12 months practically every railroad in the «ountryf§carrier 
would have been more or less involved. (American Federation of Labor, [ailwayf@fairly : 
Employees’ Department. Strike Bulletin No.4. July 25, 1922, p. 2.) Bio para 
Decision 982 (Docket 850) of the Railroad Labor Board declared, Th 
against this practice and stated that the contracts entered intofeact ai 
between the railroad companies and contractors were in violation 0} Jy @ 
the transportation act in sofar as they were construed by the carrier MMay-off 
as removing from the application of the act the employees engage I! ee 
such repair work." i. 
Decision 982, while it was confined to the Indiana Harbor Belt, was written in sen" Wi 
terms so as to be applicable to all other roads, but it is worthy of note that 101 ot a 
—— Baw hich 
4 Railway Age, New York, July 22, p. 141. whick 


16 For decision see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1922, p. 106-112. 
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ailroad in the entire country applied this decision notwithstanding that all federated 
ommittees having the contracting abuse to contend with had written their respective 
managements asking that Decision 982 be applied and it was only on June 30, 1922, 
with a strike imminent the following day that a number of the roads appeared before 
the Railroad Labor Board, upon request of the board, temporarily offered to discon- 
tinue the contracting out of shops, and announced their intention of applying the 
oard’s decision. (American Federation of Labor, Railway Employees’ Department. 
Strike Bulletin No. 4. July 25, 1922, p. 2.) 







— 






The practice, the carriers claimed, enabled them to get their repair 
work done more efficiently and more economically. They were able 
under this system to introduce piecework, for example, which they 
were unable to do under the board’s decisions, except by agreement 
with the workers. Practically all of them agreed, however, at the 
conference called by Chairman Hooper two days before the strike, to 
discontinue this practice, if by so doing the strike could be avoided. 
But the strike order had gone out; nor were the shopmen appeased 
because there had been other violations of the boat's decisions by 
the carriers. It was their position that the carriers carried dut the 
board’s decisions only when they were favorable to the railroads. 
Their attitude on this point is expressed as follows in the resolution 
adopted at the sixth conference of the railway employees’ department: 














Since the enactment of the transportation act, March 1, 1920, not a single instance 
js recorded in which the employees or this department, or members thereof, violated 
or caused to be violated in any manner whatsoever any of the provisions of said act, 
even though subjected to the most provoking, if not humiliating impositions, including 
repudiation of agreements sacredly entered into between the railroads and their 
employees, and 

At least 80 railroads in all sections of the country have willfully and deliberately 
violated and are continuing to violate, not only signed agreements with their employees 
but likewise have openly flaunted all decisions of the Labor Board wherein the inter- 
ests of the employees were provided for, while on the other hand, the railroads have 
jealously and carefully appropriated to themselves any decisions rendered in any way 
javorable to them. 












Again, therefore, as in the other issues, it was not so much the 
immediate point involved as it was the attitude which the shopmen 
felt this action indicated which disgruntled them, i. e., it was the spirit 





eeBwhich they thought inspired these violations, and the om fur- 


ther action which would result from that attitude rather than the 
immediate violation of the board’s decisions, which caused the deepest 
dissatisfaction. With respect to this point, the President said on 
August 18, in his address before Congress on the industrial crises: 







The public or the executive had no knowledge of the ignored decisions in other cases, 
ecause they did not hinder transportation. When these failures of many of the 
carriers to abide by decisions of the board were brought to my attention, I could more 
airly appraise the feelings of the strikers, though they had aremedy without seeking 
to paralyze interstate commerce. 

The shopmen cite 90 carriers which have violated the transportation 
act and the decisions of the board. 

In every instance it has meant lower wages, or less favorable conditions, an arbitrary 
lay-oll for the employees. In every instance it has meant refusal to recognize the 


organization as representing the men. (American Federation of Labor, Railway 
Employees’ Department. Strike Bulletin No.1. July 7, 1922, p. 2.) 





_ 











With respect to these violations, the railways assert, only 24 rail- 
roads have been involved in violations of the transportation act 





Pvhich affected shopmen, the number of violations being 34, 22 of 
Phich involve contracting of work by 17 different railways, 12 per 
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cent of the total mileage of all Class I roads. Seven railways with , 
total mileage of 4,460, or 5 per cent of the total number of Class | 
roads, made wage reductions not authorized by the board, and foy, 
cases involved violations of rules, according to the carriers.'® 

This issue was probably the most serious one in causing the strike. 
at least the proportion of the men voting for the strike was greate; 
on this issue than on either of the others. It involved not on\ 
dissatisfaction with the carriers for these violations of the board’: 
decisions, but also the alleged failure of the board to act to enforce 
its decisions, or action so tardy as to be to little or no purpose. 

This procedure on the part of some of the railroads in contracting 
out their repair work, the Railway Age characterizes as one of thi 
worst blunders of the series of blunders that caused and protracted 
the strike. This journal says: 


They saved money by it for a time, and it seemed to their managers wise and proper 


It was done by only asmall part of the railways, but it has had important conseq \ieiic9¢s 
for allof them. Itexasperated and alarmed labor leaders and employees to an extent 
that few people realized until recently. The labor leaders and the employees {eared 
that the system of contracting would be extended to all the railways of the country. 
with the result of breaking down all the working conditions and wages favora!)|e io 
labor that had been approved by the Labor Board. There is no doubt now that the 
policy of contracting out work contributed largely toward causing the strike. [n 
addition it gave the labor leaders a pretext for charging that the railways had violated, 


or at least evaded, the law and the decisions of the board on a wholesale scale, ani {or 
using this charge in defense of the employees’ action in striking against the decisions 
of the Labor Board. It is wholly inconsistent for spokesmen of the railways to (e- 
nounce employees for striking against decisions of the Labor Board when railways 
themselves are doing virtually the same thing. (Railway Age, New York, Sept. 23, 
1922, pp. 550, 551.) 

The National Adjustment Board Issue. 


There was another grievance of the shopmen which did not come 
to a strike vote but which was a bone of contention,!” when the strike 
vote was taken. This was the national adjustment board issue. The 
position of the shopmen on this issue explains their later opposition 
to the making of separate agreements. 

The shopmen contended that through their national association 
the executives were acting under a concerted national program }ut 
avoided negotiations with employees organized on a similar basis. 

The transportation act provides (sec. 302) that “railroad boards 
of labor adjustment may be established by agreement between any 
carrier, group of carriers or the carriers as a whole, and any employees 
or subordinate officials of the carriers, or organization or group of 
organizations thereof.” The railways favored the establishment of 
boards of adjustment representing each carrier and its own ei- 
ployees. The shopmen sought a national board to consider all 
questions other than those involving wages. 

Under the provisions of the act the employees sought to perpetuate 
the national boards of adjustment whic functioned tender the 
United States Railroad Administration. The railroad executive: 
refused to agree to this proposal. 

In reply to the letter of the chairman of the Labor Board calling 
attention to the above section of the act, which he stated contemplate: 





6 Railway Age, New York, Aug. 12, 1922, pp. 275, 276. 
" See statement in letters of shcpcostie to Railroad Labor Board and to Association of Railway xecu 
Se ae the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor, dated 
une 19, L 
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“es an essential part of the machinery to decide disputes between 
carriers and their employees, the creation of railroad labor boards 
of adjustment, ”’ the executives replied that the carriers were “unable 
to agree With the suggestion presented for the formation of national 
hoards of adjustment.” The executives contended that the adjust- 
ment of rules and working conditions can not in the interests of 
economy and efficiency successfully be made the subjects of national 
conference and negotiation, as that implies a violation of the differ- 
ing needs of the railroads and of the territory which they respectively 
serve. 

The question was then submitted to the Railroad Labor Board by 
the labor organizations, and the Labor Board decided on December 7, 
1920, that it had no jurisdiction over the creation of adjustment 
boards.” 

The labor organizations cite the later concerted action of the rail- 
way executives on the national agreement and wage issues and 
conclude: 

I: thus became evident early in the reap cage of the present controversies that 
the purposes of the carriers in dealing with their employees were: First, to organize 
managements for national action in support of uniform policies; second, to avoid ne- 
gotiations with the employees organized likewise for national action; third,to attempt 
to impose the national at at of management upon local organizations of employees; 
and fourth, upon the inevitable failure of such unfair methods of negotiation, to throw 
upon the Railroad Labor Board an unintended and impossible burden of arbitration. 

It was the belief that it was the purpose of the railroad executives 
to impose national policies upon local organizations which motivated 
the shopmen in their refusal to make separate agreements. Their 
position was that concerted action on the part of the railroads could 
be met only by concerted action on the part of the railway workers’ 
organizations. When there was evidence that a substantial number 
of the executives were not adhering to the general policy of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, the shopmen agreed to make separate 
contracts. ) 

The general plan of disposition of the national adjustment board 
issue in the settlement involves the establishment, should it seem 
advisable, of regional boards of adjustment to represent the group 
of carriers and their shop employees similar to those which have been 
established by the train service employees and the carriers. 

Seniority. 

The fundamental issue which developed out of the controversy 
involved the status of the employees who went out on strike. 

The labor organizations adhered to the position that men on strike 
are still employees who are temporarily refraining from rendering 
service and whose rights are only held in suspense, while railroads 
emphasized their position that an organization on strike has forfeited 
its rights and that the loyal and the new employees were the only 
present employees of the railroads. 

The seniority rights involved principally (1) the right of the senior 
employee to be the last laid off in a reduction of forces; and (2) the 
right of the senior employee to preference in the selection of men to 
fill vacancies in more desirable jobs. 





me of the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor. dated July 19, 
2, p. 5. 
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Seniority as a national issue is comparatively recent, dating |). 
to the conclusion of the national agreement during Federal «.\). 
trol, and has rarely been a vital issue in astrike. In this stpi\ 
however, it early eclipsed all other issues. It was injected, the s|\,). 
men hold, by the early action of the Railroad Labor Board i; jj. 
“outlaw” resolution and other statements by the board or its miy- 
bers. These statements were interpreted by the carriers as sup; 
ing their action when the railway managements, in order to main: 
operation, offered as inducements, promises to old employees lio 
stayed at work and new men who went to work that they woul: |. 
given seniority rights and the regularity of employment which | 

rights carry with them. 

The railroads took the position that the only way to put a <\op 
to constant recurrence of strikes and threats of strikes was to prov ice 
some penalty for striking, such as the sacrifice of seniority rics. 
If they should yield to pressure and purchase peace by an unwise 
compromise, the carriers argued, the temptation for the organiza- 
tions to strike at any time they felt dissatisfied with decisions of t\\¢ 
board would still remain.'* Acceptance of the principle of seniority 
rights, the executives stated, necessarily et | give men disposed 
to work during the strike no incentive to do so, and men dispos 
to strike every incentive to do so and render victory for the strikers 
practically certain in every strike. 

The Pennsylvania and Long Island Railways declared on July 3 
that strikers could not expect seniority. Later, most of the railways 
published advertisements and posted notices to the effect that strik« 1s 
who did not return to work within designated periods would lose »|) 
their rights and privileges and have to return, if they returned at «||, 
as new employees. On many of the roads, therefore, there wore 
men who stayed at work or who went back to work with the under- 
standing that at the termination of the strike they would be pro 
tected in seniority rights superior to those of. the men who struck « 
who did not return to work within the time limit set. The carriers 
called attention to the statement of the Labor Board on the righ 0! 
men who remained in the service and those who were employed 
take the place of strikers, and took the position that men who struc! 
voluntarily dissolved all relationships with the railways for whic) 
they were working and gave up every claim to special consideration 
based on continuity of service, that they had. They held that the 
men who stayed at work or went to work during the strike |ia< 
prior claims upon the companies. Their position is thus stated |) 
the Western President's Committee on Public Relations (July 20 

* * * Not only justice but the public interest demands that in any settlem 
of the strike the seniority rights of men who are now working shall be recognized 
those who have struck against the decisions of the Labor Board and tried to inter 
transportation are favored in any settlement that may be made, the incentive of 1» 
to stay at work in the case of future strikes will be destroyed and the difficult 
maintaining the service increased. (Railway Age, New York, July 22, p. 163.) 

To the unions this issue involved one of the fundamental princip!«- 
of labor organizations—the rights of those temporarily declining |) 
give service. 
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#% Railway Age, New York, Aug. 19, p. 344. 
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The union’s position was that the strikers were not dismissed from 
the service, that they had not resigned. They were awaiting a 
cettlement of their differences, and all rights as employees were 
suspended, so to speak, contingent on whether or not they went back 
to work. It had been quite generally the practice in previous dis- 
utes for the workers to go back with all mghts retained by agree- 
ment unless the strike was lost and the organization disrupted. 
As to the loss of seniority rights as a penalty for striking, the 
shopmen said that seniority was not rightfully an issue or a dispute 
in the strike, and that its use as a penalty against employees who 
strike When an injustice is done through a decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board was not intended by the framers of the transportation 
act and is not contained in it. 

Their point of view is analyzed’ in the statement emanating from 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America as follows: 


1) To accept the President’s proposal and arbitrate seniority would be virtually 
to arbitrate the right to strike, which has at no time hitherto been called in question 
under the law. Seniority carries with it so much in the way of security of tenure 
and other privileges connected with working rules that the structure of the railroad 
unions is in large measure dependent on it. An adverse decision on the question 
would presumably, in this and every future instance, so cripple the organization as to 
destroy the fruits of any legitimate economic victory. As the law stands the right to 
strike is admitted. There has been much talk to the effect that the strike is “against 
the Government,’’ but the Government does not so construe it: neither do the Labor 
Board nor the railroad executives. But the extraordinary ruling of the Labor Board 
which contemplates the automatic loss of seniority by men who strike—a decision 
now manifestly recognized by the administration as very unfortunate—deprives the 
men, in a crisis, of their effective bargaining power. They do not feel called upon 
to arbitrate the right to strike, which Congress after extended debate over the trans- 
portation act explicitly declined to impair by legislation + it 

(2) These considerations were strengthened by a growing conviction on the part 
of the men that the present struggle is the climax of the open shop war which has 
been waged by many employers against the unions for two years. The executives, 
or many of them, are frankly hostile to the shop crafts, and their new policy in making 

n issue of seniority is taken by the men as an attempt to destroy their organizations. 
The older and more powerful railroad brotherhoods are giving their moral support 
to the strike in the belief that if the shopcrafts should be beaten every organization 
would in due course meet the same fate. (Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
nn America. Commission on the church and social service. Some mora! aspects of 


ithe railroad strike. Aug. 15, 1922, p. 1.) 


Railroad Labor Board and the Seniority Issue. 


Hi chairman of the Labor Board said in a public statement, 

which he indicated expressed the sentiments of the majority of 

the board, that “it must be understood now that men who remained 

in the service and those who are now entering it will have rights of 
seniority which the board could not ignore.”’ 

Two days after the strike became effective the Railroad Labor 


© 


Board passed the resolution quoted on page 3, calling attention to 


the fact that the strikers were no longer employees of the railways 
and advising the carriers and the new employees, together with those 
vho had not gone out on strike, to form new organizations, and 
‘tating that the new employees were entitled to the protection of 


every department and branch of the Government, State and National. 


‘his resolution, pct with the public statement by the chairman, 


nade at the time of the strike, the shopmen interpreted as a partisan 
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effort “to disintegrate the protective organizations of the workeys» 
This resolution, they said, outlawed them, called upon the carrier 4, 
form company unions, and was designed to use the force of Goy ory, 
ment to break the strike. These motives the board denied, the ¢h,jp. 
man stating that the board had simply accepted the strikers’ stat oie; 
“as one of fact and law that the strikine men are not now employees 
of the carriers.” The strikers, however, took the position that’ th, 
resolution was responsible for the injection of the seniority issue jnj, 
the strike, and it engendered a spirit of bitterness on the part of t\y 
shopmen, already dissatisfied with the decisions of the ard and 
thus destroyed the potential effectiveness of that body in settling th 
strike. The shopmen declared themselves “ absolved of all allegiance: 
to the board.” They interpreted the proposal that they leave thy 
seniority issue to the ee as a suggestion that they submit this 
vital issue to a court which had already rendered an adverse decision, 

The question of seniority is not directly disposed of by the settle. 
ment, as neither party yielded its position, but the matter is referred 
to an adjustment board andasel of representatives of both sides, 
with jurisdiction limited to questions arising out of the strike. Prac- 
tically, however, it is generally conceded that on those roads whic) 
have settled with the strikers on the basis of the Baltimore agreement 
the shopmen, except the foremen, will, as a rule, regain their seniority, 
In some instances the foremen who went out on strike have not 


regained their former positions, although they have received their 
seniority rights as mechanics—1. e., the foremen’s poe have generally 
10 went out retain 


been filled y the loyal men, and the foremen w 
their years-of-service rating and eligibility to a foreman’s job; but the 
foreman’s job is now filled. 


Who Won the Strike? 


BOTH shopmen and the carriers claim gains in this strike. Undoubt- 

edly the extent to which either side won the strike varies on the 
individual roads, but on neither side are the winnings conspicuous. 
The carriers who have not signed the Baltimore agreement clain 
complete victory; those who have made agreements claim victory 
because (1) the shopmen went back to work at the wages and working 
conditions fixed by the board and against which a struck; (2 
because the strikers have apparently retreated from their position 
that they would make no settlement except on a national basis, and 
(3) the strikers have given up the position that they must be taken 
back with their seniority rights unimpaired.” 

The shopmen reply that those roads which have not signed the 
agreement will be forced to do so through inability to maintain e«uip- 
ment and that on roads which have signed the contracting out / 
shops is discontinued, and disputes on rules and wages are to le 
taken up for adjustment locally or regionally. Their objections to 
local settlements, they assert, are removed with the breaking up of the 
national policy of the Association of Railway Executives as evidence 
by the concessions of some of its members. On the seniority issue 
they contend that, contrary to the avowed policy of the executives, 





® For statement of carriers’ position see Railway Age, Sept. 23, p. 548, and later issues. 
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the strikers are taken back at the same kind of work and in the same 
places as before the strike, with their seniority to be determined bv 
q joint committee. Asa matter of fact, they state, this has resulted 
in most eases in the strikers regaining their seniority rights. Further- 
more, they contend, the strike has halted the downward trend of 
wages of railway labor, has called the attention of the public to the 
violations of the board’s decisions by the carriers, has resulted in a 
return to the pre-war method of direct negotiation between carriers 
and shopmen’s organizations, and has demonstrated the ineffective- 
ness of the labor pivovisions of the transportation act.” 

One of the most far-reaching results of the strike is the obvious 
dissatisfaction, particularly on the part of railway labor, with the 
labor provisions of the transportation act, and the probable revision 
of those provisions. Railway labor organizations have announced 
their intention of returning to the pre-war methods of direct nego- 
tiation with the railway managements and of withdrawing from the 
Labor Board cases now before it. Legislative agents of the four 
train-service brotherhoods at a conference with Senator Cummins, 
presented written arguments urging the repeal of the labor provisions 
of the transportation act and the restoration of the plan of mediation 
and arbitration provided by the Newlands Act.*' The President 
has asked that the decisions of the board be made enforceable against 
carriers and employees alike. Certain bills which have been intro- 
duced into Congress provide for the enforcement of the board’s 
decisions; others provide for the dissolution of the board and the 
revival of the provisions of the Newlands Act. The Secretary of Labor 
has publicly advocated the abolition of the board.¢ 

The Railway Age (Sept. 28, 1922, p. 551) thus summarizes the 
strike results: 

A strike, like a war, is a game in which usually everybody concerned loses. What 
the shop employees and the public have lost is fairly obvious. Even railways which 
have won the strike have suffered losses which they will ieel for years. The strike 
should cause the leaders in the railway field, in the labor field, and in public life to 
join in good faith in an effort to devise and carry out measures which will prevent 
similar struggles in future. This is what would be done if the wishes and counsel of 
the moderate men of all interests should prevail. Unfortunately the extremists con- 
nected with the various interests are as influential as the moderate men, and labor 
leaders whose real goal is the destruction of private ownership, railway leaders whose 
real desire is the destruction of labor unions and politicians whose sole object is the 
promotion of their own selfish ambitions will exert as much influence on the final 
outcome as the moderate men. 





” For statement of shopmen’s position see Labor or Railway Federationist, various issues. 

*! This act was never repealed but the United States Board of Mediation and Arbitration has been 
allowed to go out of existence through lack of appropriation. 

¢ New York Times, Oct. 15, 1922, p. 21. 
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Agricultural Wage Eamers in the United States.’ 


By Vicrorra B. TurNER. 


GRICULTURE is our oldest national industry and was fo, 
A many years our leading national industry, ranking first in {hp 
amount of capital invested, in the value of its output, and in {\j. 
number of persons employed. But some analysts of the present 
agricultural situation believe that, owing to the constantly increasing 
development of the vast and varied resources of the United States 
agriculture has to some extent been losing its economic primacy to 
the manufacturing and mechanical industries. Be that as it may. 
agriculture is our basic national industry, fundamental to all com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial operations, and for this reasin a 
brief account of general conditions and changes in this industry, |{)1( 
- 1920, may be of interest in an article dealing with the labor plhises 
of it. 

The United States census of 1919 and 1920 is authority for the 
following statement relative to farms and farm property of the United 
States in 1920 as compared with similar data in 1910. 

TABLE 1—AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FARMS, FARM LAND, AND F Any 
PROPERTY, 1910 to 1920. 
[United States. Bureau of the Census. Agriculture, 1919 and 1920, p. 6.] 











Increase, 1920 over 
Item. 1910 (Apr. 15). | 1920 (Jan. 1). 
Amount. 
Approximate land area of the country-acres. - 1, 903, 289, 600 1, 903, 215, 360 a 74, 240) 
De ORs, od inlaid Wi 3 F465 h oid Fh Le 6 nko 6, 361, 502 6, 448, 343 86, 841 " 
pee | aa Peer ee acres. . 878, 798, 325 955, 883,715 77, 085, 390 4.8 
Improved land in farms............... acres. . 478, 451, 750 503, 073, 007 24, 621, 257 | 
Woodland in farms...................- acres... 190, 865, 553 167, 730, 794 @ 23,134,759 | «12.1 
Other unimproved land in farms. .....acres.. 209, 481 , 022 285, 079, 914 75,598,892 | 3.1 
Per cent of land area in farms...............- 46. 2 __ |. 8 ERE ae 
Per cent of farm land improved.............- 54.4 3 | eo ae 
Average acreage per farm..................... 138. 1 148. 2 10. 1 1.3 
Average improved acreage per farm.......... 75. 2 78. 0 2.8 7 
Value of all farm property.................... $40, 991, 449,090 | $77,924, 100,338 | $36,932,651, 248 1). 1 
Average value per farm. ..................... $6, 444 $12, 084 $5, 640 87.5 
Average value per acre of land in farms....... $46. 64 $81. 52 $34. 88 74.8 














@ Decrease; due to the building of the Pathfinder and Shoshone Reservoirs in Wyoming and se\: 14! 
reservoirs in connection with irrigation projects in Montana. 
b Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent decrease. 


1 The data upon which this article was based were: United States Bureau of the Census, Agricul! iirc, 
1919 and 1920, Washington, 1922; United States Bureau of the Census, Population: Occupations, |\)2), 
Washington, 1922; Uni States Bureau of the Census, Occupations of Chil ren, 1920, Washington, 1{22; 
United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1920 and 1921, Washington; United States Congr::s, 
Joint Commission of Agrcuieral Inquiry, Report, The agricultural crisis and its causes, Part I, Wash- 
iagton, 1921; United States Department of Labor, Office of the Director General of the Employment 
Service, Press release of Oct. 24, 1922, PB. 7; United gy ples gk ee of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1020, 
Harvest labor problems in the wheat belt, by D. D. er, Washington, 1922; United States Rec|s- 
mation Service, Reclamation Record, June and July, 1922; United States Department of Agriculture, 
Press release of Oct. 26, 1922; Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, |°)2: 
Agricultural economics, by James E. Boyle, Philadelphia, 1921; Address of the President of the Uni! 
States at the National Agricultural Conference at Washington, D. C., January 23, 1922; Economics ni‘ 
the community, by John A. Lapp, New York, 1922; Helping men own farms, by Elwood Mead, \.\ 
York, 1920; Agricultural economics, by Henry C. Taylor, New York, 1919; MONTHLY LaBor REV'rW 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics: United States mpieuicn Commission Reports on 
Immigrants in Industries, part 24: Recent immigrants in agriculture, Vol. 11, Washington, 1911. 
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A farm, as defined by the census report, is “all land which is directly 
farmed by one person Manaying and conducting agricultural opera- 
tions, either by his own labor alone or with the assistance of members 
of his household or hired employees.”” It may contain three or more 
acres of land used for agricultural purposes, or it may be a tract of 
less than three acres upon which products worth $250 were produced 
in 1919, or which required the continuous services of at least one 
person. It may be a single tract or a number of separate and distinct 
tracts. 

The increase in the number of farms between 1910 and 1920 was 
affected, the census report states, by the fact that during 1919 the 
scarcity of farm labor prevented the cultivation of some of the land, 
which therefore could not be reported as farms under the conditions 
of the census definition. The greater increase (8.8 per cent) in total 
farm acreage as compared with the increase (5.1 per cent) in 
improved farm acreage is due to the fact that to the total farm 
acreage tracts of unimproved land used for grazing purposes have 
been added. Unusual increases in the value of farm property of all 
kinds are attributed to the exceptionally high prices of farm property 
and equipment prevailing at the beginning of 1920. 

In Table 2, which follows, the number of farms according to size 
is shown for 1910 and 1920, with the percentage of increase or, 
decrease and of distribution. 





TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FARMS OF CLASSIFIED SIZE, 1910 AND 1920. 


(United States Bureau ofthe Census. Agriculture, 1919 and 1920, p. 7.) 











Number of farms. Increase. Per cent of 
total. 





















Num- | Per 
C v, 
| 1910 1920 ber. | cent, | 1910 | 1920 
| 
| se A 
te ie Re eg eI 839, 166 79, 535 142,631} 15.1! 13.2 12.4 
MPMI, 315k ccs ocddscecccsdecassccncee | 18,033 20,350 | 2317| 12.8 3 "3 
i ES ca ee ee = 317, 010 268,422 148,588 | 115.3 5.0 4,2 
10 to 19 acres........... Le Bg PS 5g Mile A BE a 504, 123 507, 763 3, 640 ms 7.9 7.9 
20 to 49 acres.......... pbebbocscsdsdestscccoccescces| £9414 876 | 1,908,732 | $90,356] 43) 22.2 23.3 
ee nn. Aa scwnckanenenes @nadéecue 1, 438, 069 | 1,474,745 | 36,676 | 2.6) 22.6 22.9 
0 BS RTT SELE PraeEg SP PSRs | 1,516,286 | 1,449,630 | 166,656 | 14.4) 23.8 22.5 
BO Goi h eaten an cus sencehhlicdincs 978,175 | 1,006,477 28,302 2.9} 15.4 15.6 
SILT S .. S'0's'e Kindoccs sob sce taddadep odes | §34,191 530,800 |13,391 | 1.6 8.4 8.2 
SI au 6 iixdocksndd oonsictdbideckdb eed .| 443,984 475,677 | 31,693 7.1 7.0 7.4 
ee sk inc Salk tik aes og audsapenibuigk aaa | 125, 295 149,819 | 24,524 | 19.6 2.0 2.3 
L OOD Si a sdk LU Ac ch deco eebbece sk... 50, 135 67,405 | 17,270 | 34.4 .8 1.0 
ee | ———____—} _ —_—— — 
ER SENESE oi 5 ob oi. ass aea eee el gudk et | 6,361, 502 | 6,448,343 | 86,841 | 1.4! 100.0! 100.0 
| 





Data presented in Table 2 indicate that the greatest increases in 
number of farms occurred in the largest and the smallest size groups. 
The number of farms under 20 acres in extent have decreased 5.1 
per cent. Farms under 50 acres in size constitute 35.7 per cent of 
the whole number as compared with 35.4 per cent in 1910, while 
farms of from 20 to 99 acres constitute 46.2 per cent of the total 
number as compared with 44.8 per cent in 1910, showing a slight 
gain in the total number of what may be called small holdings. 
Tenancy increased slightly during the 10-year period just past, 
38.1 per cent of all farms being operated by tenants, and tough 
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this type of farm management has for some time been gradyql\y 
increasing the change in this respect was not so great between |9)\) 
and 1920 as in previous decades. In 1910, 37 per cent of the tot, 
number of farms were operated by tenants; in 1900, 35.3 per cont. 
in 1890, 28.4 per cent; and in 1880, 25.6 percent. Mr. C. L. Stewart 
of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economies, caution, 
against indifference to the subject of farm tenancy which may jes); 
from reports to the effect that the rate of increase of farm tenancy 
in the United States is rapidly decreasing. The tenure of Americ,) 
farms can not be correctly stated in terms of farms only. J}, 
amount of acreage involved and the value of the land thus used 
must also be considered. Admitting that the number of tenan; 
farms per 1,000 did not increase as rapidly from 1910 to 1920 as ip 
the previous decade, he says: 

When measured on the basis of acreage and value, however, the number of rented 


acres per thousand and the number of dollars’ worth of rented land per thousand \ 
not only higher than that shown on the preceding basis, but has been growing 


much faster rates during both of the decades since 1900, especially during the decai|p 
just ended.¢ 


Of the total number of farms in the United States in 1920. 95.9 
per cent were operated by men; 4.1 per cent by women; 76.3 per 
cent were operated by native white farmers, 9 per cent by foreign- 
‘ born white farmers, and 14.7 per cent by colored farmers. In 1)j(). 
75 per cent of the farms of the country were operated by native white 
farmers; 10.5 per cent by foreign-born white farmers, and 14.5 per cen| 
by colored farmers. The colored farmers in the United States in 
1920 comprised 925,708 Negroes, 16,680 Indians, 6,892 Japanese, and 
609 Chinese, or a total of 949,889. 
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Rural Population. 





HE steady decrease in agricultural population, which is noticea!)|. 

in practically all countries furnishing comparable statistics, and 
which for about a century has been a disquieting element in the 
icultural economics of the United States, continued during the 
period 1910 to 1920. ‘The percentage of the total number of persons 
10 years of age and over employed in all American operations who were 
engaged in agriculture in 1920 was 26.3 per cent as compared with 
33.1 per cent in 1910; 35.7 per cent in 1900; 39.2 per cent in 1890): 
44.4 per cent in 1880; 47.5 per cent in 1870; 77.5 per cent in 1840; and 
87.1 in 1820.2, Meanwhile the number engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries increased from 27.8 per cent in 1910 to 
30.8 per cent in 1920.* Table 3 gives the changes in the number 
employed in agricultural pursuits, by occupation. 




















a Reprint from the Journal of the American Statistical Association for June, 1922. 
2 United States. Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1920. Washington, 1921. p. 37. 
* United States. Bureau of the Census. Population: Occupations, 1920. Washington, 1922. p. 2. 
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TABLE 3. ~-NUMBER OF PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN EACH GROUP OF 
ae” “sGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX, 1910 AND 1920. 





(United States Bureau of the Census. Population: Occupations, 1920 and 1910, p. 4.] 



















































































ent: 1920 
art, Occupation. oar til i Gece ie wre 
ons Male. | Female.| Total. | Male. | Female.| Total. 
sult st fe 3 bs me Bree ee 
hey I] occupations......... paidJeaubedies 30, 091, 564 | 8, 075, 772/38, 167, 336 |33, 064,737 |8, 549,511 | 41,614, 248 
Cal = —— oe — = 
r - Agriculture, forestry, and animal 
he husbandry. 
Sed Dairy farmers, farmers, and stock 
ant rgiSES . . oc cnsadbebbonscccescseceses> 5, 717, 384 | 261,956 | 5,979,340 | 5,947,425 | 253,836 | 6,201, 261 
Dairy farm, farm, and stock farm 
+ In GIGS .ctiedae Mla a be ereeceesen' 4, 551, 247 |1, 518,074 | 6,069,321 | 3,248,712 | 792,915 | 4,041,627 
Dairy farm, farm, garden, orchard, 
be. (OOM Sv een oi cc ccddesccwcccs 43,419 7,77 51, 195 78, 708 14, 340 93,048 
todd Fishermen and oystermen............. 67,799 476 68, 275 52, 457 379 | 52, 836 
’ Foresters, forest rangers, and timber 
Was CIUISES ..- s seusaseeee bpiindesbiye ovens 3. oer ey 4, 332 3,651 2 3, 653 
y at Gardeners, florists, fruit growers, and 
ad NUTSETY MIEN 2.0 ese sce cscccccsccenee 131, 421 7, 834 139, 255 160, 116 9, 283 | 169, 399 
= Garden, greenhouse, orchard, and | | 
Ne 126, 453 7,474 | 133,927 127, 589 9, 421 137, 010 
Lumbermen, raftsmen, and wood 
9 CHOPPCTS . 0. wave = cevccecccvcces eos 161, 191 77 161, 268 205, 036 279 | 205, 315 
Owners and managers of log and tim- 
el ber caMpS..........-..... oe tak idhon’ 7,927 4 7,931 8, 397 | 13 8, 410 
n- Other agricultural and animal hus- 
: bandry PUPMMEMB oo s0 oo occu sence eeee 40, 408 3, 830 | 44, 238 36, 939 3, 660 40, 599 
(). J ow bps oa bases fl ae O28 Lee id 
* TOURS np « cidetada 65.0 604s cncepeosen's 10, 851, 581 '1, 807, 501 |12, 659,082 | 9,869,030 1,084,128 | 10,953, 158 
le Per cent of all occupations............. OC ay PR Se heen | Rtas denial saps son 26. 3 











The reasons assigned by the census report for such a marked 
decrease in the number engaged in agricultural occupations during 
the period 1910 to 1920 are (1) the World War; (2) change in the 
census date; (3) changes made in the classification of occupations. 
The effect of the first two of these causes is particularly noticeable 
in the case of farm laborers who constitute by far the largest group 
of workers. War demands and the alluring remuneration offered 
for industrial labor drew from the fields numbers of farm workers, 
many of whom, when the census was taken, had not returned to 
farm work. 

The date of the census of 1910 was April 15; that of 1920, January 1, 
a change which doubtless had a pronounced effect upon the number 
returned as employed in seasonal or largely seasonal work such as 
agriculture. The total number of farm laborers fell from 6,069,321 
in 1910 to 4,041,627 in 1920. A part of this decrease, at least, is due 
to the fact that in many sections of the country only the more per- 
manent workers were found on the farms in January; but to just what 
extent the change of census date resulted in an actual underenumera- 
tion of the various classes of seasonal work in agriculture it is impos- 
sible to state. 

Another condition tending generally to reduce the percentage of 
farm labor is the increased efficiency in farm work. The introduction 
of improved machinery and the application of scientific methods have 
revolutionized farm operation and production. The tractor, grain drill, 
hay loader, milking machine, cream separator, etc., make it possible 
for one man to accomplish as much as could several men 25 years ago, 
all of which has lowered the demand for the more unskilled classes of 
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i are temporarily employed either for the summer or for the perio: «| 
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farm labor on the one hand and increased the need of a higher 
of workmen on the other. To these reasons may be added ¢| 

| deprivations frequently experienced in the country, such 

tion and its consequent restriction of friendly intercourse, |. 

| recreation and diversion, poor housing, intermittent emp|oy1 
dearth of educational and religious advantages, and a declinin 

status. 
In its discussion of the movement of population toward thio ¢ 

/ the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry‘ says: “In tlio 

of such a trend it is obvious that satisfactions in rural life 1s; ) 

increased if we are long to be nationally self-sufficient in agri 

products. Improvement has been made in the facilities j; 

districts, but these have not been sufficient to hold the popu 

Well-being in the country must be enhanced not by tearine ( 

well-being in the cities but by increasing the comforts and s,tis. 

factions in rural life. This can not be done without increas 
| purchasing power on our farms, as well as in our towns and cit 








te 


Agricultural Wage Earners. 


Number. 


T° MAKE an exact statement as to the number of wage earner 

in agricultural pursuits in any country is a difficult if no) ay 
impossibie undertaking. Especially is this true of the United S: ates 
where the line of demarcation between classes of agricultural wor\or 
is indistinct. For the purposes of this article only those groups in 
Table 3 composed of persons whose status seems to be clearly t!\11 of 
wage earners in farming operations will be used, viz., laborers on the 
various kinds of farms and in gardens, greenhouses, orchards. and 
nurseries, the foremen in the operations mentioned, and a few ¢|:<s0s 
from the last group, such as ditchers, irrigators, and ditch tender 
and poultry-yard laborers. The total number of workers in ‘le 
groups selected was, in 1919-20, approximately 4,284 ,263,5 of whom 
3,466,572, or 81 per cent, were males; 817,691, or 19 per cent, fem: 
Farm laborers constituted by far the largest group, numbering 
4,041,627 persons, of whom 3,248,712 were males, 792,915 femiules. 
Children from 10 to 15 years of age employed in agricultural! « per- 
ations during 1920 numbered 644,837. Of these 456,797 wer 
males, 188,040 females. 


Classes of Workers and Character of Work. 


<. 


Reqular farm labor.—Strictly speaking there is in the United 
States no permanent class of agricultural labor, a condition orivin:t- 
ing in the ambition of many of the men regularly employed on farms 
one day to own farms themselves or to improve their financial )s'- 
tion through changes to other occupations. Moreover much 0! tli 
agricultural work is seasonal in character, and for this reason a |arge 
part of the body of farm labor is made up of migratory workers 0 








‘United States. Congress. Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. Report. The agri 
crisis and its causes, Part I. Washington, 1921, p. 200. 

6 Exclusive of the laborers in the fishing, lumbering, and forestry group. 

*Exclusive of 2,472 in fishing and lumbering. 
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some special crop. Paradoxical as it may seem, however, some of 
these bands of migratory workers make their appearance with such 
regularity as really to constitute a kind of permanent labor force. 
Among these are the Mexicans in the Southwest; French Indians 
known as “‘ Red Bones” in Louisiana; colored bands in Florida; har- 
vest hands of the Middle West; cowboy labor of the West; and the 
fruit and truck farm labor of the eastern seaboard. 

Regular farm labor can perhaps be more definitely classified by 
the nature of the work performed. On the average farm of northern 
United States the “‘ hired man”’ is an established institution. He is 
usually young, single, lives with the farmer’s family, and is expected 
to do with his mig t what his hands find to do. The married hired 
man has practica the same duties, but occupies a cottage on the 
farm furnished for his family. On the large farms the foreman holds 
a position only slightly different from that of the regular hired men, 
in that he has more responsibility and higher wages. Unless the 
farm is very large the chances are that he is largely occupied in manual 
labor. Hired men on dairy or cattle farms or on other farms specializ- 
ing in a particular line of agriculture are often boarded in separate 
boarding houses provided for them by the employer. These types of 
more or less regular farm labor work either or the month or year. 
Another class of farm worker lives either in self-owned or rented 
houses and hires out by the day or month for cash wages. The regular 
colored farm laborers predominating in the South and West occupy 
' houses on the farm or live in dwellings which they rent or own 
elsewhere. : 

Seasonal labor.—Seasonal labor which, as stated before, comprises 
a large proportion of the farm workers in specialized agriculture is 
made up of two distinct classes: (1) Native-born workers who hire 
out usually for the crop season, and (2) foreign-born persons who 
work in gangs, at day labor, on specified tasks 6 or 8 weeks in dura- 
tion, pees who are ordinarily not recruited in the immediate vicinity 
| of their employment. 

Typical races of the foreign-born seasonal workers are South 
Italians and Poles employed in truck farming and small-fruit grow- 
ing and on the farms of canning companies; the black Portuguese 
(Bravas) in the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod; Belgians, Bohemians, 
Finns, Poles, Hungarians, Japanese, and Indians in the beet-sugar 
fields, among whom the Belgians are prominent; and an increasing 
number of Greeks and Syrians. To these may be added the gangs 
of Negroes who in the sumraer time follow the seasonal work from 
the South north and return to their homes and to oyster and shrimp 
fishing in the winter. The proportion of the foreign born in the 
seasonal labor employed in the wheat harvest is small. 

Some of these foreigners from southern and southeastern Europe 
and from Asiatic countries have little or no desire, and possibly too 
little inspiration, to become American citizens, and some are pro- 
hibited from doing so. In most cases they belong to the class of 
unskilled labor when not engaged in agriculture. Their economic 
and living standards are lower than those not only of American farm 
laborers but even of settled workers of the same races. Thousands of 
them, especially in the more industrial States, emigrate from the 

ted portions of the cities to near-by farming communities for 
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a few weeks or a whole season, in order to supplement. their meager 
earnings in industry and incidentally to give theie families a summer 
in the country. Some of these gangs move from crop to crop as the 
season advances. The b pickers of New Jersey, for instance 
start in May or June, with the strawberries and stay until the crap, 
berries are gathered in late September or the first of October. 
Character of work done by women and minors.—Relatively little regy. 
lar farm work is at present done by native women on American farms 
They may care for the poultry and the bees, or in rush seasons assis; 
with the fruit and in other ways, but the number of women yh) 
actually work in the fields has gradually declined. Among the social 
pte ator in all lines of work brought about by the war was the 
employment of women on farms. The permanency of this practice. 
however, is a matter of conjecture, and even so, it is doubtful if the 
number thus engaged would affect totals. Immigrant women, as , 
rule, do more regular out-of-door work, such as planting, hoeing, weed- 
ing, etc., and this grows less as the families become more Americanized. 
In seasonal agricultural industries, such as hop and cotton picking, 
fruit gathering and packing, and canning or similar work in which 
“celerity in digital manipulation is a winning accomplishment,’ 
women and minors excel, and the proportion increases, especially 
among the gangs which go out from the cities during the summer 
and among the colored women of the South. This increase is shown 
in a study’ made by Josiah Folsom, farm labor expert in the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, of farm labor in Massachu- 
setts during the summer of 1921. Of 1,828 farm employees in the 
nonrush season, 91.9 per cent were men, 3.1 per cent women, and 
5 per cent minors. In the rush season, of 6,384 workers employed, 
men constituted 74.5 per cent, women 14.1 per cent, minors 11.4 per 
cent. In the nonrush season market gardeners were the largest 
employers of women and minors; in the rush season tobacco and 
onion growers ror the largest number of women, with cran- 
berry growers and market gardeners next in order. General farms 
employed few women, and dairy and live-stock farms practically none. 
Child labor has constituted an important element in American 
agricultural labor, having been used extensively in small-fruit picking 
and in the sugar beet and the cotton fields. But the most recent 
census figures* show that the decrease in the employment of children 
10 to 15 years of age in the group, dairy farms, farms, and stock farms. 
1910 to 1920, was 55.1 per cent; as farm laborers on the home farm, 
50.8 per cent; and as farm laborers working out, 75.4 per cent. On 
dairy farms alone, on the contrary, there was an increase of 46.4 per 


cent. 
Wages of Agricultural Labor. 


Statistical tables never tell the whole truth regarding the earnings 
of the farm hand. They can not, because his wage is a complex 
ing made up of cash and “other considerations.” These last may 
take the form of board, board and lodging, laundry, use of a vehicle 
in spare time, a house for his family, a garden plot, fuel, a certain 
amount of milk, fruit or other farm produce, or pasture for a dome-tic 


— 





sents a 
8U. States Bureau of the Census. Occupations of children, 1920. Washington, 1922, p. 12. 
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animal. Sometimes bonuses are paid for special work or some form 
of profit sharing is adopted. Board may be estimated from the differ- 
ences between the average wages with board and without board. It 
is the real value of the “other considerations”? which remains, to a 
oreater or less extent, an unknown quantity. 
” Furthermore, for the same kind of job there are marked variations 
in wages in different parts of the country. These may be due to 
differences in the character of the work; to the abundance and quality 
of the labor supply; to the degree of responsibility placed in the man; 
and to cost of living. For instance, Table 5 shows that wages are 
higher in the Northern than in the Southern States, a condition due 
erhaps either to a better quality of labor, to the competition of 
industry, or to higher cost of living. Farm wages are the highest in 
the far West, where the supply of farm labor is not so abundant as 
it is farther east. Summer (Apr. 1 to Nov. 30) wages are in most 
instances higher than wages paid for the winter season (Dec. 1 
to Mar. 31). But whatever may be the causes of these wage varia- 
tions, they also add to the difficulty of securing entirely satisfactory 
farm wage statistics. 

From 1866 to 1910, at intervals of two to three years the United 
States Department of Agriculture made reports upon the average 
wages of farm labor. Since 1910 these reports have been made 
annually. They are for male farm hands only, employed with and 
without board, by the month and by the day, either regularly or on 
special work during the harvest season. Although the census fig- 
ures show over 800,000 women employed in agricultural pursuits no 
wage statistics for their work as a whole are secured. Recent 
studies made and being made by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of selected sections and specialized work, however, include data 
for women’s wages. The yearly average wages for the various classes 
. — workers and the increase of 1920 over 1913 are shown in 

able 4. 


TABLE 4—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
CLASS AND YEAR, 1866 TO 1920, AND INCREASE IN 1920 OVER 1913. 


[United States Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1920, p. 820.| 








Average wages paid in each year— 


























Per day at Per day other 
Year. Per month— ete Se than nad 
' 
With |Without| With |Without| With |Without 
board. board. | board. | board. 

Dc SE os, ies cdedd cbaptoedes Uhsbapte $26. 87 $1. 74 $2. 20 $1. 08 $1. 49 
ee OO ae ae eee: ae 25. 92 1,74 2. 20 1. 02 1. 41 
a Nh eT TTT TT TTT rir oye 19. 87 1, 35 1.70 78 1. 08 
Rochen as ob dcicned Ubcesnddave gabbeberws 16. 42 1.00 1. 30 . 59 . 81 
Ngee rac oStcsceereswdestedeeewbews 18. 94 1.15 1. 48 . 67 . 93 
SSL cen shade 4ctbetencdberdcddchepell 17. 97 1.10 1.40 . 67 .91 
Cas | bt hd Otek. bcdboe detbobebes 18, 24 1. 02 1. 31 . 67 . 92 
“Se Se ea ee ee Oe oe mee 18. 33 1. 02 1. 30 . 68 . 92 
Daa A ich dae dle 4 odbabeh dbiecoacVsedan da 18. 60 1, 02 1. 30 . 67 - 92 
Dg aches + dae cle qctdabs > bbwawdsbbullep és 19. 10 1. 03 1,24 . 69 . 89 
Seeds 650 5 os Co tTECK EVE CSCRSECE TEKS 17. 74 .93 1.13 . 63 -81 
AE cah «6 cccueceveabvecendessensbes 17. 69 . 92 1.14 . 62 - 81 
bc eee) Aon oh 6 Uienet sta da dediobonde 19. 38 1.05 1.30 .72 -% 
ES a 20. 23 1, 12 1. 37 out 1.01 
-Ptnhcneeteccceedoneccesetonépust 22, 14 1.34 1, 53 . 89 113 
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TABLE 4.-AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. BY 


CLASS AND YEAR, 1866 TO 1920, AND INCREASE IN 1920 OVER 1913—Concluded’ 





























Average wages paid in each year— 
iF Per day at Per day oth 
Year. Per month harvest— Seed 

With Without; With |Without) With (Witho, it 

board. | board. | board board. | board. | by ard. 
BO «OO 5560 . Sab 3. Ba Go ce $19.21 | $27.50 $1. 45 $1. 82 $1. 06 $1. 38 
LES ER: AEE RTE AG Te TI SS 20. 18 28. 77 1. 49 1. 85 1.09 1.42 
GPM Lieb LLU Ni ccececddeatebbeccstbeece 20.81 | 29.58 1. 54 1. 87 1.14 14 
Dts rts tis arenes: <td hidadacoced dias 21. 38 30. 31 1. 57 1.94 1. 16 1.5) 
(on tebe eee lpr tian 200 Sete str 21.05 | 29.88 1,55 1.91 1, 13 145 
SUB ADIE iia. diidd- Grads BOER. eee Lb oe 21.26 | 30.15 1.56 1. 92 1. 13 4 
aa ain nt strech aetna aiial 23.25| 32.83) 169) 207) 1.26 162 
DP NITE. Nase do ddde cdbeghéctedig toons 28.87} 40.43) 2.08) 2.54 1. 56 2 09 
TE citi nss - aire ph > dunn diigruh kh. <tiaiy ar 65 34:92| 4880) 265| £22] 207 2.63 
rg ter ella pang in: ts feed eng 39.82 | 56.29 3.15 3. 83 2. 45 3.19 
eeehees SR ARR AT. SH 46. 89 64. 95 3. 60 4. 36 2. 86 3. 50 
Per cent of increase, 1920 over 1913.............. / ne 114 129 125 47| 139 























A more detailed presentation of the wages of farm labor by State, 


district, and class, prevailing between 1910 and 1920 is made in 


Table 5. 


[United States. Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1920. p. 819.] 


TaBLE 5.—WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR, BY CLASSES AND STATES, 1910 AND 1929. 





















































































































Wages per month— Wage pe day at Wages per day o fey | other 
State an] division. With Without With Without With Without 
board. board. board. board. board. board. 
1920 | 1910 | 1920 | 1910 | 1920 | 1910 | 1920 | 1910 | 1920 | 1910 1920 
Maine. ................. $23. 50 |$56. 60 |$34. 50 ss1. 50 |s1. 50 $3. 50 ($1. 95 $4.20 $1. 23 |$3. 20 |$1.60 | $3.95 
New Hampshire. ......| 23.50 | 55.00 | 35.50 | 81.00 | 1.35 | 3.40 | 1.84) 4.50 | 1.18] 3.30) 1.65 4.05 
Vermont............ »--| 25.00 | 52.10 | 35.50 | 73.30 | 1.75 | 3.60 | 2.25 | 4.40/ 1.21 | 2.90 | 1.60 3.70 
Massachusetts.......... 22.75 | 55.00 | 37.20 | 85.00 | 1.42 | 3.60 | 1.92 | 4.50 | 1.22) 3.10) 1.66) 4.10 
Rhode Island... ....... | 21.00 | 55.00 | 34.00 | 81.00 | 1.35 | 3.10 | 2.05 | 4.40 | 1.12] 2.70/ 1.56) 3.80 
Connecticut. ........... | 21.00 | 56.00 | 36.00 | 82.00 | 1.55 | 3.60 | 2.00 | 4.60 | 1.07 | 3.05 | 1.55) 3.95 
New York. . 0.22.2... | 23.50 | 54.40 | 35.00 | 76.20 | 1.80 | 4.05 | 2.22 | 4.88 | 1.281 3.36) 1.66) 4.17 
New Jersey. ..........- 19. 50 | 53.00 | 31.50 | 82.00 | 1.70 | 4.00 | 2.15 | 5.00) 1.11) 3.10 | 1.46) 4.05 
Pennsylvania.......... 18.75 | 47.00 | 29.00 | 69.70 | 1.50 | 3.65 | 1.96 | 4.60 | 1.04 | 3.15] 1.49 | 3.9 
North Atlantic. ..| 21.65 | 51.92 | 33.19 | 75.54 | 1.63 | 3.78 | 2.08 | 4.68 | 1.17 | 3.20 1.58) 4.01 
Delaware............... 16.00 | 40.00 | 24.75 | 60.00 | 1.35 | 3.60) 1.55] 4.50) .98| 280) 1.22) 3.5 
Maryland. ............. 13. 50 | 38.00 | 21.50 | 56.00 | 1.26 | 3.80 | 1.64) 4.55 | .88/2.70/ 1.18) 3.45 
Re: OO a St 14.00 | 36.10 | 19.50 | 51.60 | 1.15 | 3.07 | 1.44| 3.70| .78| 2.20) 101) 2.4 
Weat Virginia. er a 19. 40 | 48.50 | 29.00 | 68.30 | 1.28 | 3.25 | 1.65/ 4.05 | .94| 2.52) 1.27) 3.40 
North Carolina. ........ 13. 60 | 38. 40 | 19.50 | 53.10 | 1.03 | 2.85 | 1.28 | 3.52| .73| 2.25) .97|) 2 
South Carolina......... 12.00 | 30.50 | 16.50 | 41.80! .96 | 2.25] 1.12} 276! .70/1.80| .90| 2.30 
Georgia bab Bide o-4dllbd 13.00 | 30.50 | 18.00 | 44.00 | .98 | 2.10 | 1.23/ 2.60! .73| 1.88] .95| 2.40 
eae pene 15.00 | 34.50 | 25.00 | 50.00 | 1.10 | 2.20] 1.46 | 2.80) .96 | 2.00/ 1.32) 262 
South Atlantic...| 13.77 | 35.75 | 19.75 | 50.56 | 1.07 | 2.69 | 1.33 | 3.30| .77/ 213] 1.01) 2.74 
Ra Meee ae ee 21.00 | 48.00 | 29.00 | 66.50 | 1.67 | 4.11 | 207 | 4.95 | 1.20| 3.19 | 1.57, 3.98 
BNO - ndtv o+seehobivg 20. 50 | 43.60 | 28.40 | 60.20 | 1.70 | 3.98 | 2.07 | 4.80 | 1.14 | 2.90] 1.45 | 3.65 
BREED. « 2 shi. «00 4008, 24. 50 | 52.90 | 32.90 | 68.40 | 1.90 | 4.40 | 2.30 | 5.20 | 1.31 | 3.25) 1.63) 4.00 
Michigan...........2... 23.00 | 53.00 | 33.00 | 75.00 | 1.64 | 4.10 | 2.10 | 4.95 | 1.22 | 3.30 | 1.66 | 4.15 
Wisconsin.............. 26. 00 | 62.00 | 37.25 | 84.50 | 1.76 | 4.15 | 2.20| 5.05 | 1.35| 3.50) 1.78 4.35 
East North Cen- 
we veceeeeee-} 22.94 | 51.49 | 31.81 | 70.09 | 1.75 | 4.17] 2.16 | 5.00 | 1.24/ 3.22) 1.61 4.0 
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Taste 5.—WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR, BY CLASSES AND STATES, 1910 AND 1920— 




















































































































Concluded. 
Wages per day at Wages per day other 
Wages per month— “ieeeens— than harvest— 
State and division. With Without With Without With Without 
: board. board. board. board. board. board. 

1910 | 1920 | 1910 | 1920 | 1918 | 1920 | 1910 | 1920 | 1910 | 1920 | 1910 | 1920 
Minnesota.............- $26. 00 |$67.00 |$38. 00 |$88. 40 |$2. 23 |$5. 10 $2.65 |$6. 10 $1. 48 |$4.15 '$1.90 | $5.15 
ER CS 28. 00 | 66.35 | 39.00 | 83.50 | 2.12 | 5.00 | 2.51 | 5.85 | 1.57 | 4.08 | 1.98] 4.89 
aE, Si Gla 21.50 | 42.00 | 29.50 | 56.00 | 1.55 | 3.75 | 1.93 | 4.50 | 1.02 | 2.40] 1.32] 3.05 
North Dakota.......... 29.00 | 70.00 | 42.00 | 97.00 | 2.40 | 6.10 | 3.03 | 7.40 | 1.60 | 4.40 | 2.20) 5.50 
South Dakota.......... 27.00 | 76.00 | 39.00 |101.00 | 2.35 | 5.50 | 2.95 | 6.65 | 1.54 | 4.65 | 2.00) 5.90 
Nebraska. ...cccccceeee 26. 50 | 66.00 | 38.00 | 87.50 | 2.14 | 5.60 | 2.60 | 6.70 | 1.57 | 4.30| 1.96| 5.30 
WanGRS. sdaupinaeaes> eee 24.00 | 57.00 | 34.00 | 77.50 | 2.18 6.00 | 2.57 6.75 | 1.42 | 4.30 | 1.84] 5.20 

West North Cen- | | | 
tral 59.63 | 35.45 | 78.79 | 2.01 | 5.03 | 2.43 | 5.94 | 1.38 | 3.78 | 1.77 | 4.67 
Kentucky 36.40 | 23.10 | 50.10 | 1.36 | 3.00 | 1.71|3.70| .85| 2.10 1.12) 27 
Tennessee 33.00 | 20.00 | 46.00 | 1.14 | 2.50 | 1.44 | 3.05 -77 | 1.85 | 1.02 | 2.35 
Alabama.........2+.-0- 29.30 | 18.50 | 42.20 | .98 | 1.90 | 1.26 | 2.50) 285 | 1-85 | 1-05 | 240 
Mississipp1l 28.50 | 19. 50 41.00 | .93 1. 95 | 1.22 | 2.48) .8 2. O8 | 1. 10 2. 65 
Louisiana —— a | ee ‘= . 4 e eo “zs fH | “ - - 
TOES... casembecsbaccces . . | 60. ° . .t , 04 | 2.65 .32 | 3.25 
Oklahoma.............. 19. 10 | 48.00 | 28.10 | 68.00 | 1.60 | 4.65 | 1.97 | 5.351] 1.11 | 3.30/ 1.47) 4.10 
ArkansaS.............+- 16. 25 | 37.50 | 24.00 | 53.80 | 1.20 | 2.60 | 1.55 | 3.30] .90| 2.10] 1.20) 2.75 
South Central....| 15.28 | 36.53 | 21.90 | 51.94 | 1.14 | 2.80 | 1.47| 3.41 | .89 | 2.29 11.15 | 2.89 
eetene oe. ones 38.00 | 75.40 | 50.00 |105.00 | 2.05 | 5.20 2.80] 6.29 | 1.771 4.20/ 2.36 5.20 
Wyoming.............. 35.00 | 69.00 | 49.00 | 98.00 | 1.90 | 4.20 | 2.50 | 5.30 | 1.73 | 3.70 2.29) 4.75 
Colorado. ....0..<.+.00- 29. 50 | 65.00 | 44.50 | 92.00 | 1.95 | 4.50 | 2.47 | 5.50 | 1.47 | 3.70 200) 4.60 
New Mexico............ 24. 50 | 54.00 | 34.25 | 72.00 | 1.46 | 3.25 | 1.88 | 3.75 | 112/250 1.58 | 3.25 
pc 30. 00 | 67.00 | 40.00 | 94.00 | 1.72 | 3.20 | 2.24 | 4.10 | 1.34/2.85 2.04! 3.75 
lilt gl 35.00 | 77.00 | 47. 50 /104.00 | 1.78 | 3.90 | 2.20 | 4.90 | 1.55 | 3.50 2.00) 4.30 
Hevea. uistete~s...-.. 37.00 | 77.00 | 54.00 107.00 | 1.82 | 4.20 | 2.38 | 5.50| 1.39/3.50 1.96| 4.75 
ERs aie sm line 35.00 | 78.00 | 49.50 (105.00 | 2.20 | 4.75 | 2.80 | 5.60 | 1.70/ 3.95 | 2.27! 4.85 
Washington............ 33. 00 | 77.00 | 50.00 104.00 | 2.42 | 5.15 | 2.78 | 6.15 | 1.72 | 4.00 | 2.26! 5.00 
ONE. « -nenaqsh croc con 32. 00 | 68.00 | 44.50 89.00 | 2.12 | 4.45 | 2.60 | 5.30 | 1.51 | 3.85 | 2.07 | 4.80 
California. ............. | 33. 00 | 79.00 | 47.00 107.00 | 1.98 | 4.50 | 2.48 | 5.40 | 1.44 | 3.60 | 2.02) 4.60 
Far Western. ....| 32.69 | 73.21 | 46.48 | 99.43 | 2.02 | 4.48 | 2.52] 5.39 / 1.51 3.66 206 4.61 
United States. ... 19. 21 | 46. 89 | 27.50 | 64.95 | 1.45 | 3. 60 | 1. 82 | 4. 36 | 1.06 | 2.86 1.83 | 3.59 

J j } | 





Farm wages in 1921 and 1922.—A decided drop in the wages of 
farm labor occurred in 1921 and a still further fall followed in 1922, 
as is shown in the following rates quoted from the first of a series of 
quarterly reports ° from 1,300 county crop reporters to the United 
States Tebartment of Agriculture. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR, BY CLASSES, 1913, TO OCTOBER 1, 
1922, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 1922 OVER 1913. 









































Average wages paid, in each year— 
Year By the month— By the day— 

With Without With Without 

board. board. board. board. 
MINES A vis cclcccccccetdecatccccecheteacc+cvcsoes- $21. 38 $30. 31 $1. 16 $1. 50 
NR OE BRAT SEY Ge ests te Pee See 46. 89 64. 95 2. 86 3. 59 
ans. ck Vot¥ cbtnlscicdscclecgeccesocccevees 30. 14 43. 32 1.68 2. 18 
SE niacgedbcbecccspdévdvoncedetiveoscondseces 28. 97 41, 58 1. 57 2. 08 
Per cent of increase Oct. 1, 1922, over 1913................-. 36 | 37 | 35 39 








* Press release of the United States Department of Agriculture, Oct. 26, 1922. 
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Wage data for male farm laborers, by State and division, in 199) 











































































































are given in Table 7. 
TABLE 7—WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR, BY CLASSES AND STATES, 192) .« rose 
Wages per month— wens per day at |Wages per day o te p tha 
os 9 rvest— ‘then harvest— — RE’ 
State and division. — and 
With | Without} With | Without} With ithou \ 
board. | board. | board. | board. board. oard 192 
$40.00} $59.00| $2.60 beg 
. : $3.25 
39.00 61.00 2.55 3.30 was 
Vermont 39.00 56. 50 2. 45 3.10 26, 
Massachusetts 41.00} 67.00 2.60 3.45 4 
Rhode Island 43.00 68.00 2.90 3.75 wit 
Connecticut 40.00 67.00 2.55 3.40 “a 
40.00 58. 50 2.95 3.60 19 
New Jersey 37.00 59. 50 3.00 3.95 livi 
Pennsylvania 35.00 52.00 2. 60 3.25 I 
North Atlantic 38. 06 57.25 2.73 3.45 191 
30.00 | 45.00 2.40 2. 80 wen 
29.00 43.00 2.35 2.95 ce 
gini 26.00 37.00 1.95 2. 40 per 
West Virginia 33.50 48.10 2.30 2.95 a9 
North Carolina 22.00 32.00 1.50 1.80 192 
South Carolina 17.00 24.00 1.26 1.48 192 
16. 50 24.10 1.17 1.47 ve 
24.00 35. 40 1.35 1.85 
22.33 32.26 1.59 1.97 
33. 40 46.00 2.65 3.32. | 
31.50 . 2.56 3.15 oTe 
36. 80 2.85 3.44 2 
34.30 2.60 3.30 sta 
39. 20 2.65 3. 40 low 
34.98 2.68 3.33 the 
37.00 3.00 3.90 Chi 
39. 60 52.50 2.78 3. 40 hig 
30.70 41.90 2. 40 2.90 S 
40.00 60. 20 3.70 4.75 me 
36. 50 53.50 3.00 3.75 
35.00 50.00 3.15 3.85 ret 
35.00 50. 70 4.00 4.7 ; 
35. 53 49.90 3.03 3.72 ind 
25.70 35.70 1.96 2. 47 : mis 
23. 60 33.00 1.70 2.05 ; of | 
17.00 24.70 1.15 1.45 ; 
18.00 25.10 1.00 1.35 1. pal 
19. 90 30. 70 1.22 1.55 1. 8] 
26. 00 39.00 1.80 2.20 1. > 
27.30 40. 80 2. 60 3.20 1.7 re 
21.70} 32.00 1.50 1.95 L P 
a 
22.72 33.10 1.63 2.04 | 1 ; Th 
42.10 63. 00 2.92 3. 65 2.21 | sal 
41.00 62. 00 2.60 3.30 2.10 : 
38. 60 58. 60 2.70 3.50 2.11 Th 
37.00 52. 50 2.20 2. 85 1.50 hes 
40.00 60.00 2.25 3.00 1.75 as 
51.50 69. 50 2.55 3.15 2.30 ext 
50.00 75.00 2. 60 3. 50 2.25 
47.00 67.00 2.80 3. 60 2.25 
48.00 68. 00 3.30 4.00 2.40 
44.50 63.00 2.75 3.50 2.18 no 
55. 00 79. 00 3.10 3.90 2.55 un 
47.29 68.01 2.87 3.63 2.26 em 
30.14 43.32 2.24 2.79 1.68 ye 
* United States Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1921. Washington, 1922, P. 784. ; | 
13 
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Farm Wages and Cost of Living. 


Data presented in Table 4 show that from 1895 farm wages slowly 
rose from abysmal depths, reaching their highest levels in 1920 when 
the percentages of increase over rates prevailing in 1913 were greater 


' than those of cost of living, which according to the MontuHLy LAaBor 


dhe ta diy 


Ex 





Review, November, 1922 (p. 103), were 116.5 per cent in June, 1920, 
and 100.4 per cent in December of that year. 

With the precipitous decline in the prices of farm products during 
1920-21 and the more plentiful supply of labor, wages of farm hands 
began to fall rapidly. Between 1920 and October 1, 1922, monthl 
wages, with board (see Table 6), declined 38 per cent; without boaidl 
36 per cent. Wages by the day, with board, decreased 45 per cent; 
without board, 42 per cent. During nearly the same period, June, 
1920, and September, 1922, the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of- 
living figure had declined 23.2 per cent. 

Present (October 1, 1922) farm wages as compared with rates in 
1913 show increases as follows: By the month, with board, 36 per 
cent; without board, 37 per cent; wages by the day, with board, 35 
per cent; without board, 39 per cent. Cost of living in September, 
1922, was still 66.3 per cent (Monruity LAasor Review, November, 
1922, p. 103), above the 1913 figure. 


Earnings of Farm Labor Compared with Those of Industrial Labor, 1918. 


The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry appointed by Con- 
gress In 1921 to investigate agricultural conditions in the United 
States found that, while wages in agriculture had been relatively 
lower than they had been in other industries during the last 30 years, 
they had increased at a relatively faster rate for two reasons: (1) 
Changes in agricultural operation have created a demand for more 
highly skilled men; (2) owing to the competition of urban industries 
men of the demanded experience and skill are difficult to secure and 
retain at rates which the farmers can afford to pay. 

A study of the relative annual earnings of workers in various 
industries made by the joint commission indicates (p. 56 of the com- 
mission’s report) that for the year 1918 the average annual earnings 
of regular farm hands including board and lodging were $590, as com- 
pared with $1,094, all industries; $1,280, mining; $1,147, factories; 
$1,194, hand trades; $1,394 railways; $878 street railways, tele- 


j graphs, and telephones; $1,532, transportation by water; $1,461, 


anking; $895, Government; and $1,055, unclassified industries. 


| The study covered the period 1909 to 1918, and the relatively lower 


salaries of agricultural workers prevailed during the entire period. 


) The purchasing power of their earnings, however, 1913 taken as a 


base, was found to be greater than that in any of the groups cited, 
except transportation by water. 

It should be noted that the figures just quoted are average earnings, 
not average wage rates, and owing to the ever present existence of 
unemployment are somewhat lower than the actual wages received by 
employees of average ability who worked full time throughout the 
year. 

Hours. 


Hours of labor in American agriculture range from 5 or 6 up to 12 or 
13 per day according to the type of farm, season, and employer. In 
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general farming the workday is commonly one of about 9 or 10 hows 
exclusive of the time spent in doing the “chores,” which is two * 
more hours additional each day according to the number of sto¢} 
kept and the number of hands employed. On dairy and stock farms 
the hours are somewhat longer. Ih study of farm labor in Maggy. 
chusetts in 1921 (see p. 28) shows an average working day in summe 
(480 farms reporting) of 9.8 hours for general farms and 10.04 hous 
for dairy farms. In winter the average length of the workday wa 
9.41 hours. The study of farm labor in Pennsylvania and Noy 
Jersey, 1920 (see p. 38), reports a minimum 10-hour day in the case of 
field work. 

The data quoted are not intended to convey the idea that the lengt) 
of day given applies to the majority of farms in the United States. 
Gate the contrary. Hours may be longer in other sections. Massa. 
chusetts is an industrial rather than an agricultural State and the 
competition between industry and agriculture as regards labor supply 
may and probably does affect employment conditions. In the ab- 
sence of more general data the figures used merely indicate the 
tendency in this respect. 

The working hours of seasonal labor show greater variation, being 
modified by the weather and many other conditions. The day jn 
fruit and vegetable gathering, for instance, may depend upon the 
‘schedules of trains and trucks. Pieceworkers’ hours depend upon 
the inclination of the workers themselves. Some ambitious hands jn 
the sugar beet fields are said to work literally “day and night,’ and 
this is probably true in other agricultural work done by the job. 

Most of the farm hands have Sunday off, though in the case of the 
regular men the ordinary barn work must be done. Saturday |valf- 
holiday is given by a few individual farmers. The taking of national 
holidays again is an individual matter, some of the men preferring to 
work on holidays and take other days off. Foreign laborers are 
inclined to keep their own religious and political holidays and to 
work on American holidays. 

On the whole the working day on the farms is longer than the 
working day in industry, and this condition, together with low wages, 
indifferent falar, and lack of social features, has tended to drive 
the best class of workers to the cities. 


Methods of Hiring and Paying Farm Labor. 


Employment conditions of agricultural wage earners do not vary 
greatly in the different agricultural countries. About the same 
methods of hiring farm labor, for instance, are followed in the United 
States as elsewhere, the difference being only in the degree to whicii 
one or two methods predominate. The American farmer makes 
agreements with his “hands” by the year, season, month, week, day, 
hour, or piece, with or without board, depending on the character o! 
the work or the class of worker. The contract is usually an indi 
vidual, oral one, though there is a small amount of collective bargain- 
ing. Board is an important element in the hiring of farm labor in 
a and the situation in this respect during 1921 is shown 11 
Table 8." 


10 United States Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1921. Washington, 1922. P. 820. 
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ABLE 8.—-PER CENT OF FARM LABOR PAID ON EACH BASIS DURING 1921, BY GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 









SSS 











Per cent of farm labor paid on each basis, in— 





a - —— 





















































l 
: North | East | West | South South |... 
Basis of wage payment Atlan- | North | North | Atlan- | Cen- W - United 
tic |Central|Central tic tral ‘ivi- | Stat 
divi- | divi- | divi- | divi- | divi- | CIV4, | Mls: 
sion.! | sion? | sion. | sion.t sions | “!°7 
| 
Per month— | . 
Eons occ dane tiusbeccvcscedes 39.3 44.8; 62.7 33. ° ‘i= * 36. 
IR d25 d0 554405 ound db og ares 16.5 15.1 | 9.4 17.2 17.0 | 9.5 15.5 
Per day, excluding extra harvest— 
TU I edd adice ceseséocccscecias 14.2 15.5 13.8 17.4 14.8] 13.7 15.3 
| EE a 13.7 | 9. 2 4.8| 16.6 21.0 14.9 15.7 
Per day, harvest labor— 
We tks 65 o> 0 84 3 aie 0:55 Seictdaid'as te 90; 10.8); 15.9} 8.3 9.7 15.9 10.5 
WEEE s « Sonya sccccsedettacereess 7.3 | 46, 34) 68 8.5 7.6 6.9 
tet aS a a May 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0/ 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
| re errr er err 62.5; 71.1 82.4; 59.4] 53.5] 68.0 61.9 
Hired without board................-.-.-++.- 37.5 | 28.9) 17.6 | 40.6} 46.5) 32.0 38.1 











1 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 

2 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

+ Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

‘Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

‘ Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘lexas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 

6‘ Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada,. Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California. 









' Pay day on the farm is variable, influenced to a large extent by 
local conditions and personal considerations. In general and dairy 
farming wages of vebular help are ordinarily paid by the month, even 

when the agreement is for a season or a year. Seasonal workers, 

though generally hired by the day or piece, are also employed by the 
ere especially on nursery or truck farms, and are paid as they are 
ired. 









Relation of Supply to Demand. 






Se ee eee 


During the war the inadequacy of the labor supply to meet the 
demand became a serious question on American farms, but in the 
years since this matter has been adjusting itself as is shown in Table 9. 






TABLE 9.—FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND es 7 am 1919 TO 1922, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVI- 
N. 





[United States Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1921, p. 786.} 














Farm labor supply, per Farm labor demand, per | Per cent supply forms of 
cent of normal. cent of normal. demand. 


Division.! ARE IS Se 12 ee 





+ Ag NCR eames «5°, 







































































1920 | 1921 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 

La 
North Atlantic... so.s|62.3| 921] 99.2] 101.0| 107.8| 927) 948! 81.9 57.8 99.4 | 104.1 
South Atlantic... .. 81.9 | 72.5| 94.3| 97.3 | 103.9| 107.4| 96.6| 884! 7&8| 67.5| 108.9 | 110.1 
East North Central.| 86.6 | 68.4 | 95.1 | 101.4 | 101.2 | 106.6 | 91.2) 91.0 | 85.6! 642) 1043 | 111.4 
West North Central| 85.6 | 77.8| 96.6 | 101.1 | 100.9 | 103.4 | 89.1 | 89.3) 848 75.2| 1084 | 113.2 
South Central...... 83.21 72.8] 94.3) 97.1 | 101.3 | 104.2| 83.0| 86.6) 82:1] 69.9 | 113.6 | 112.1 
Far Western. ....... 90.0 | 82.1 | 102.3 | 107.1 | 102.4 | 101.5 | 89.0 | 82.9 | 87.9} 80.9 | 114.9 | 119.0 
United States..| 84.4 | 724 | 952| 99.5 | 101.8| 105.3 | 87.5| 80.3! 82.9] 688/| tos | 1.4 

| | | 










' For States included in each division see notes for Table 8. 
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According to a press release of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, dated October 26, 1922, of 1,300 quarterly CTOP reports 
36 per cent stated that on October 1, 1922, “the labor supply oy. 
ceeded the demand at current wages,” 33 per cent stated that th. 
demand exceeded the supply, and 31 per cent reported an eye, 
balance. Excess of supply was found most pronounced in the ¢}. 
ton States, Georgia, Florida, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas; 4) 
in Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas. Demand exceeded supply jy 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caroling 
and the Pacific Coast States. 


Recruitment and Distribution of Farm Labor. 


Regular “hired men” on general farms are, in a large number of 
instances, residents of the immediate vicinity who have a more o; 
less intimate knowledge of farming operations. They obtain jobs 
either through acquaintances or upon the recommendation of some 
one in the neighborhood. In case local men are not available the 
farmers have recourse to advertising and to the services of the various 
employment agencies. 

n adequate and timely supply of seasonal labor is quite another 
matter. Cities and distant localities must be called upon to satisfy 
the demand, and devious methods of recruiting are resorted to for 
this purpose. Newspapers are important means of attracting |abor 
to seasonal work, especially that connected with the harvest. The 
danger in this particular method is that exaggerated reports as to 
a possible demand may and do result in an oversupply of workers in 
one place while nearby places suffer for lack of hands. The regular 
force which follows the harvest, berry picking, or truck gardening 
year after year (p. 27) also contributes a large share of seasonal 
abor. Farm laborers often secure employment through information 
from friends, and the farmer as often secures his extra hands through 
personal search, by writing to the previous year’s gang of workers, 
or by making advance contracts with the same men for several 
years. , 

Private employment agencies furnish icultural laborers to 
small extent; the Federal and State employment offices, and the 
county farm bureaus to an important extent. A recent report" 
from the Farm Labor Bureau of the United States Employment 
Service states that the placements of this branch of the United States 
Employment Service will reach over 100,000 agricultural workers this 
year and that if all the expenses of maintaining the bureau were 
charged against placements the per capita cost would not exceed 
20 cents. Among the seasonal help thus far placed are 80,000 men 
for the wheat harvest, 5,300 cotton pickers in Texas, 400 laborers 
for the Nebraska beet fields, and 2,000 corn huskers for the Iowa and 
Nebraska corn harvests. 

In his “Harvest labor problems in the wheat belt” D. D. 
Lescohier, discussing the distribution of harvest labor, says: 


The ~ =o machinery of labor distribution in the wheat belt consists of State 
and Federal employment services working in cooperation. The United States 





" United States ment of Labor. Office of the Director General of the Employment Servic’ 
Press release of Oct. 24, 1922, p. 7. 

12 United States rtment of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 1020: Harvest labor problems in the wea! 
belt, by D. D. Leseohier. Washington, 1922, p. 27. 
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Employment Service, having its central office at Kansas City, has endeavored, with 


= of marked success, to coordinate, centralize, and make effective all public employment 
Ports wencies in the grain belt, and to establish complete cooperation with the representa- 
V ex. ives of the United States Department of Agriculture and State and local agricul- 
it the ural officials. The United States Department of Agriculture has furnished the 


employment services with crop information, and the county agricultural agents and 


even farm bureaus have assisted in placing harvest hands on farms. 


> COt- r » tek : : 

+ also Foreign labor in specialized agriculture is usually secured through 
ly in fMthe offices of a padrone, agent, contractor, or boss. The padrone 
dling Fecystem is in.operation among the Italian laborers. The farmer gives 


the padrone an order for a gang of workers, paying him a certain 
amount per capita for securing them. The padrone makes up his 
gang and also collects a fee from each worker whose job he secures, 


er of Moften engages the railway transportatio:. for members of his gang, 


re or feand sees that they reach their place of work. In addition he may 
jobs fact as row boss, for which he is paid daily wages. Gang foremen or 
some fe bosses provide the Polish and Indian cranberry pickers in Wisconsin 


and the Brava (black Portuguese) cranberry pickers in Massachusetts. 
The Brava bosses come out to the cranberry bogs from the nearest 
cities, look over the crop, and appear with their gangs where the 
picking seems likely to “a the most promising. The Asiatics who 
constitute an important labor supply in the fruit-growing districts 
of the western coast also work in groups under labor contractors. 
This is especially true of the East Indians and of the Japanese, some 
of whose large contractors provide labor for many ranches, having 
hundreds of laborers under them. The contractors among the 
Asiatics, however, seem to differ somewhat from agents and bosses 
of other immigrant groups in that, in addition to being responsible 


> the 
r10us 


ther 
tisfy 
» for 


abor 


The 
S to 
‘Sin 
ular 


ing (for the work and behavior of their gangs, they deal with the employ- 
ynal ers regarding wages or contract prices of work. 


‘lon The great variety of ways used to secure the growing body of sea- 
ugh J sonal labor in farming operations, and their accompanying evils, such 
ers, JF as periods of unemployment between jobs, congestion of labor in some 
ral places while a scarcity exists in others, poor housing, lack of proper 
transportation facilities, etc., not to mention the undesirable social 
reactions to these conditions, emphasize the need of more extensive 
the F centralized means for stabilizing this essential labor force. 

t 1] : 

ont ; Character of the Housing of Farm Labor. 


tes 


. 
*, reat Nici 


_— 
fm) 
ate 


Regular farm labor.—The individualistic character of agriculture 


his : . ane 
a as an industry is possibly in no respect better illustrated than in the 
od |) most entire absence of data relative to the character of the housing 


on @.°! agricultural wage earners. But there is an abundance of sugges- 

sry uous for the improvement of agricultural housing which to a certain 

nd |. cXtent at least condemns prevailing conditions. In general farming 

}in the United States it is an accepted fact that the “hired man,” if 

p. | Single, boards and lodges with the family; if married, he is provided 

' F) with a tenant house located somewhere on the farm. These accom- 

» modations may be good, bad, or indifferent, according to the financial 

ite F condition, character, and mental outlook of the employing farmer. 

s [>A part of the bargain made between the man and the farmer, they 
) are considered of no particular concern to the public. 

= The decline in the amount and the quality of farm labor has 

focused attention on employment conditions on farms including 
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housing, and the idea has gradually crystallized that comfortably 
houses are as important a factor in securing and retaining a satisfy, 
tory supply of labor as are fair wages and more recreation. Those iy 
close touch with the situation state that of two farmers paying Drag. 
tically the same wages, the one who furnishes the better living quar. 
ters secures the more efficient and more permanent help. jj 
though many of the progressive farmers taking this view of the sity). 
tion are building more attractive tenant houses for the families ¥ 
their married hired men it can not be said that the majority of Amey. fMMyentila 
ican farmers belong to this class. ~ Bittle, i 
Vogt, in his Introduction to Rural Sociology (p. 159), says: “Rury| {physic 
housing conditions are not at all ideal in many parts of the best gop). MBpre oF 
cultural areas of the United States, and much remains to be done jy whom 
education of the rural population as to the necessity of providing fo 


ure air and comfortable, well-lighted, and dry homes.” A report op 

arm labor problems in certain good farming sections of New Jersoy The 
and Pennsylvania made in 1920 by the Interchurch World Movement hrift 
in se eno with the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Society of c rae 
Friends describes the average tenant house found during the survey; IR" to 
as a two-story five or six room frame structure, severe and ucly in wa 
design, insufficiently heated and poorly lighted, whose function was ee 
quite evidently merely ‘‘to sitiiiah a roof and rooms in which to eat soll 
and sleep.”” The homes of what may be termed regular day laborer Pr ki 
who do not live on the farms vary naturally with the ability of the men sith 
to own or rent. While the houses described above may not be alto- "hick 
gether typical of dwellings of this class, and while, furthermore, the Lott 


occupants might find equally poor living accommodations in more Th 
highly paid urban industries, the economic importance of improved J, },; 


housing conditions in both country and city can not be denied. a 


Seasonal Labor. pels 
Ame! 


The housing of the large number of migratory workers is an alto- F224 | 
gether different problem and one that is very far from anything like Ro! ®‘ 
a satisfactory ns Investigations made by several of the States Jbave 
confirm the deplorable housing and other conditions existing in labor 


camps including those for agricultural purposes. A few States, 


notably California and New York, have explicit regulations covering (Cg 
the proper care and housing of migratory labor, but in most States and 
this matter is left to the individual employer, who furnishes nothing, Frura’ 
little, or much as conscience, expediency, or necessity dictates. hunin 


The types of houses or accommodations occupied by agricultural Pallot 
camp labor display too great a variety to be more than briefly men- Bwate 
tioned in an article of limited length. They include (1) portable men 
camp structures, really “shacks on wheels” suitable, in the sugar-beet Fem: 
industry, for instance, where it is necessary to move a labor gang from 7 
place to place; (2) permanent quarters known as “bunk houses’ or Fthro 
‘barracks” built by farmers, canning companies, and ranch owners pur 













for their help; (3) permanent dwelling houses owned or rented by tle Fan 
laborers themselves who live in small towns and cities near the place it 
of their employment and go out to work each day; (4) tents furnished PSer 


either by the employer or the workers; (5) shacks, which are o! te! 
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ore covering from the weather; (6) old or abandoned farm buildings, 
ncuding houses, barns, granaries, outbuildings, stable lofts, vtc. 

The best of the company houses or barracks, especially those found 
» New York and California and on farms or ranches owned by the 
most progressive farmers or ranch owners in other States, are well 
uilt and fairly well ventilated. The sanitary arrangements are care- 
ylly planned, and the buildings are inspected and thoroughly cleaned 
 reguiar intervals. Shower baths are frequently installed, and 
ecreational features are provided. In the worst of the housing 
commodations provided for migratory labor are found inadequate 
entilation, unspeakable congestion; little privacy as between sexes; 
ttle, if any, Sanitation; filth, and oftentimes disease, both moral and 
physical. Houses owned or rented by migratary workers themselves 
wre ordinarily neither better nor worse than those of their class with 
shom they usually settle. 


The Wage Eamer and Farm Ownership. 
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Theoretically there is always a chance in the United States for a 
hrifty, ambitious farm wage earner to become the owner of a farm, 
either through his own savings or by becoming a tenant farmer, 
mortgaged owner, and finally full owner. But the chance is probably 
somewhat more remote than in the earlier history of the country, first, 
ecause the free distribution of public land by the Government has 
practically ceased; secondly, because, with the rising tide of prices of 
all kinds, land values and the cost of farm equipment have increased 
‘ith remarkable rapidity. Examples can be duplicated of land 
which, not so very many years ago, sold for a few dollars an acre, 
ow bringing from $100 to $1,000 an acre. 
There is still unoccupied land in the old forest regions which can 
e had and also arid land which must be irrigated to make it pro- 
luctive. It is upon apparently waste land that the immigrant often 
gets a toe hold. He buys a small, unimproved piece on which an 
\merican, with his higher standard of living, would probably starve, 
Ito. Mand patiently adding to it bit by bit, eventually becomes the owner 
like (of acomfortable little property. In fact, whole communities of aliens 
ites [have settled in this manner. 
, m Schemes for Land Settlement. 
‘iN’ ® California has during recent years adopted a scheme for assisting 
‘es Mlandless men to secure land. In accordance with the new policy in 
2, Brural development entered upon in 1917, the State bought tracts of 
hunimproved land, cut them up into small farms and farm laborers’ 
ral allotments, and after making necessary improvements, such as roads, 
‘ly B water supply, etc., sold them to landless persons for a small cash pay- 
ble ment (5 per cent on land and 40 per cent on improvements), the 
‘et remainder to be paid on a long-time payment basis. 
ym The parempetan of the Government in land settlement is effected 
0* Fthrough the operation of the reclamation act of 1902, the primary 
IS Bpurpose of which was to promote the development and use of arid 
he Jand and to establish thereon communities of small farm owners. 
‘¢ With this ideal in mind the Government, through its Reclamation 
‘d BService, offers to any person 40 acres of land free, with the provision 
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that he establish his residence upon it, build a house which has at 
least “one door and one window,” and pay for the water for irricatiy, 
purposes, within 20 years, without interest. ” 

ere are about 30,000 such farms, with an estimated tot,) 
crop acreage for 1922 of 1,200,000 acres, and a total crop yaly, 
of $53,000,000. The net construction cost on June 30, 1922. had 
been $132,653,900, of which 9.7 per cent had been repaid." [t j, 
estimated that the net construction cost at the end of 1922 will hay. 
amounted to $135,977,000." 


eee 


Stabilizing Longshore Work.' 


R 15 months 750 Jongshoremen, including truckers, or dockers 

and 27 steamship, stevedore, and dock companies in Seattle 

have cooperated to prove that longshore work can be decas. 
ualized. 

Seattle, like nearly all other water-front cities, had a surplus of 
workers, and the two main policies of the newly adopted system ar 
“no unnecessary men’ and ‘equalized earnings.” In September 
1920, 1,420 longshoremen were registered as eligible workers; in 
August, 1921, only 612. The machinery bringing about this reduc. 
tion was the development of a “joint organization plan” having for 
its basis the recommendations of President Wilson’s Second Indus- 
trial Conference. This plan calls for a joint executive committee of 
15 representatives of workers and 15 representatives of empl|ovyers, 
and 3 joint standing committees each composed of 4 workers’ and ‘ 
employers representatives. These three joint standing committees 
deal respectively with employment matters; 5 ager be problems and 
questions of wages and hours; and safety. In addition there is a 
“central council of the men in an advisory capacity.”’ 

The joint employment committee took up the problem of decasuali- 
zation. Through the use of the central registration system already 
in existence the “floater’’ who had left the water front was prevented 
from returning. Those workers who remained at the “beach” 
belonged to a steadier class and were mostly men who had families. 
The available supply of labor, however, was still further reduced bya 

rocess of elimination after careful examination of each man’s «uali- 

cations, including skill, length of service at the Seattle water front, 
and family status. The retained men were capable and “had a claim 
on the industry.”’ 

Of the steady skilled longshoremen remaining after this wee«ing- 
out procedure two-thirds are married, four-fifths are citizens, approx'- 
mately one-fourth own their own homes, the greater number of them 
have telephones, and almost all of them can write. 

The problem of equalizing earnings was a difficult one. In |ong- 
shore work usually the wages of a few men are very high, while the 
earnings of the main group are moderate. There is also a considerable 





13 Reclama 

4 Idem, July, 1922, p. 
6 Idem, June, 923, 5 
1 The Survey, New 


64. 
- 129. 
Fork, Oct. 15, 1922, pp. 96,97. “Decasualizing the ‘beach’ at Seattle’: Staicmett 


tion meow, June, 1922, p. 130. 
1 
N 


P’ and authorized by the joint committee of longshoremen and truckers and water-front em) oye 


of ttle. 
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number who do not make enough to exist on without soime supple- 
mentary work or assistance. To meet these conditions the joint 
organization established the “gang system,” which has been tested 
out for over a year. Under this system two kinds of gangs were 
organized—company gangs selected by single companies, Te 
for such companies and having first call on their work, and hall 
vangs, organized by the joint employment committee and held as 
reserves at the central dispatching hall to meet the demands of all 
companies. Each company selects for itself as many gangs as it can 
guarantee reasonably regular work. After this the companies call 
on the reserve gangs to meet peak labor requirements. 

Orders for work are received through the central dispatching 
hall. Before such orders are placed the stevedore and dock compa- 
nies have secured from wireless reports information as to ships’ arriv- 
als and have gathered data on stowage plans, character, quantity, 
and distribution of cargoes; the gear of the ships; the docking time 
and place; and the number of longshoremen required for the pros- 
pective jobs. Men are both ordered and dispatched in gangs, the 
gangs with low earnings being sent first. 

The system has been established for a sufficient period to show its 
strong and weak points. The resultant advantages are reported as 
follows: 

1. Each man has a sure, steady job in his gang, from which he is ‘“‘fired” only for 


cause. 
2. Earnings of gang men are equalized. 
3. It is easier to arrange for enough men, without surplus, by gangs than by indi- 


viduals. 
4. Responsibility for satisfactory work is better fixed in the gang than in the 


individual. 
_ 5, There is a regular supply of skilled men available for work and obligated to take 
it as 1t comes. 

There are some weaknesses in the operation of the gang system 
which will have to be eliminated through further joint efforts on the 
part of both the management and the workers. The most conspic- 
uous of such weaknesses is that some of the members of the gang, 
feeling that their jobs are secure, slow down on the work aa also 
fail to cooperate in other ways. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the gang itself disciplines such men—often by ‘canning’ them. 

The joint organization plan, in addition to the establishment of 
this very important gang system, has many other achievements to 
its credit, among which are the following: 


1. Men are not required to waste their time awaiting a job; the dispatching hall 



























notifies them in advance. 





2. The dispatching hall is becoming the central pay station at a saving of time 
and convenience to the men. 

3. The development of statistical information has based decisions on fact and 
reason instead of opinion and emotion. 

4. Employers and employees, through regular and frequent contact in committees, 
develop a mutual respect and forbearance. 

5. Pilferage is reduced. 

6. More important than the foregoing—men’s earnings have increased. 


_ It is probable that there is no other port in the world where there 
is such accurate information as to the actual earnings of water front 
workers. One of the chief questions in wage controversies is usually 
the hourly rate. On the water front in Seattle this matter is not so 
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important as that of monthly earnings. The results of the joint 
organization plan are surprising when compared with condition. 
existing before its inauguration. 

The following record of monthly earnings shows the increase of 
compensation under the new system. 


Longshoremen. Truckers 


$39. 94 

.40 74. 90 
119.85 

137.02 115. 46 


87.00 
88.54 
91.43 


At the time the above statement was prepared the latest ficures 
had not been compiled. 

The average monthly earnings per man for the hall gangs from 
May, 1921, to October, 1922, are reported as approximating $150. 

oint organization and decasualization have increased good wll 

and understanding, have been instrumental in effecting efficient oper- 
ation, have improved working conditions, and have stabilized the 
industry. The system, although still in an early stage of its develop- 
ment, has eppATeoInS great future possibilities, but these are depend- 
ent upon the continued effort and intelligent interest of both the 
workers and the management. 





eee 
— _—— 


Plan For Safeguarding the Worker's Job.’ 


N EXPERT in industrial relations, who has had long experience 
A in such work with a large meat-packing company, offers the 
following bps as a means of reducing unemployment to a 


minimum and of carrying temporarily laid-off employees without 
seriously straining the company’s resources and without prejudice to 
the laborer’s self-dependence: 


Eligibility. 


All regular workers with the continuous service specified who have been laid oii on 
account of reduction of help. The qualifying service may be six months, one year, 
or more as decided after the ‘‘ plan on paper” See been worked long enough to provide 
experience as to cost. 


Benefits. 


1. 40 per cent of average wevkly earnings. 
2. 10 per cent additional for dependent wife. . 
3. 5 per cent additional for each child under 16 or at school. 
4. 65 per cent of ings the maximum and not to exceed $15 per week. 
5. Exceptions: When other members of family are working benefit will be difference 
between total family earnings and maximum. When wile is working husband 


classed as single man. 


1 The Survey, New York, Oct. 15, 1922, pp. 95, 96. 
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Duration. 


One week’s benefit is paid for each two months’ service, with a maximum duration 
of benefit of two months, no benefit paid for first week of unemployment. 


Disqualifications. 


No worker receives benefit who— 

|, Voluntarily leaves the service of the company. 

2. ~ discharged for any cause recognized by the employees’ representative 
ssem bly. 
mW Does not keep periodically registered with the company. 

4, Does not_use best endeavors to find employment. 

5. Does not accept suitable position when offered in the plant. 

§. Leaves his work on account of a trade dispute which is before the assembly. 


The workers make no contribution to the benefit fund under the 
plan. 









E.conomic and Labor Situation in Chile in 1921 and 1922.' 


the closing of the nitrate plants in the latter part of 1920, 

continued throughout 1921 and the first quarter cf 1922. The 
cessation of activity in the nitrate industry had most serious results 
for the country, both financially and in the unemployment situation 
it created. Normally the taxes and export duties on nitrate pay 
half the Government expenses, so that the income of the Government 
was greatly reduced during this period. Furthermore, the thousands 
of laborers who were left without employment in the arid nitrate 
fields of the north had to be transported to places where they could 
find other employment or be cared for at Government expense. 
Many found employment on public works or in agriculture and other 
lines of private employment, but other thousands were housed and 
fed by the Government. In Valparaiso, Santiago, and a few other 
cities shelters (albergues) were erected for this purpose and f»od cards 
were issued. Public schools and recreation facilities were furnished, 
school attendance being compulsory for children and optional for 
adults. In Santiago alone 14,321 persons were reported to be living 
in the shelters in May, 1922. Of these, 2,525 were married men, 
3,864 single men, 3,178 women, and 4,754 children under 15 years of 
age. The total number of unemployed in concentration camps in 
July was estimated at about 18,000. By August 31, the number in 
the Santiago shelters had been reduced to 9,687. 

This period of extensive unemployment naturally resulted in 
increased radicalism and general unrest among the Jaboring class. 
During 1921 there were 243 strikes directly affecting 16,508 workers, 
but most of them were of short duration, only 5 lasting more than 
30 days. In 1922 the most important strike was that of the coal 
miners ? which lasted nearly three months. 

With the fixing of a lower price for nitrates early in May, 1922, by 
the Association of Nitrate Producers, greater activity was evident in 
the nitrate business, and a number of plants prepared to resume 


T4 period of industrial depression in Chile, which began with 


‘Based on current issues of Commerce Reports, Washington; E] Mercurio, Santiago; and on reports 
from various official United States representatives in Chile for the months May.to August, 1922. 
*MONTHLY LaBorR REVIEW, July, 1922, pp. 173-175. 
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operations. Laborers and supplies were sent north. On May 9; 
about 2,000 laborers left for the nitrate fields. Each of these wa 
given 15 pesos ' and each woman and child, 10 and 5 pesos, respec. 
tively. During July and August the situation improved rapidly 
10,000 laborers being reported as employed in the nitrate fields jy 
August. Increasing employment was also reported in the copper 
mining and agricultural industries. 

Some complaint is made as to the quality of the labor but after js 
months of idleness in the Government shelters it is not surprising 
that many of the men are found to be physically unfitted for hard 
labor and also to have lost their zest for work. The standard wage 
of 5.40 pesos per day is said to be too low to be attractive; in fact. 
some declare it to be too low to buy sufficient food for a family. 
From past experience it is predicted in some quarters that as soon as 
most of the plants are in operation the eel competition for labor 
will result in increased wages and frequent strikes. 

While the general employment and industrial conditions are some- 
what improved as a result of the resumption of activities in the nitrate 
fields, it is felt that a material improvement is not likely before next 
year. 

ee eee 





Condition of German Industrial Production.” 


ECONSTRUCTION, an international economic weekly published 

R in Berlin, recently requested a number of men prominent in 

German industrial life to express their views on the above sub- 

sie Among the numerous re bse received that of Dr. Friedrich 

arl von Siemens, president of the Siemens Co. and member of the 

Reichstag and of the National Economic Council, is the most remark- 
able and is quoted below: 


I estimate present production at 60 per cent or 70 per cent of the pre-war standard 
Inasmuch as present production is not able to cope with the demand, and the reduc- 
tion in output is not due to an excess of supply over demand, the decline can only be 
due to the following three causes: 1. Working hours. 2. Intensiveness of working. 
3. Relation of productive to unproductive labor. 

As regards item 1: Reduction of working hours means that in many cases the factory 
equipment is used only for a shorter time. This not only causes a decrease in pro- 
duction but also an increase in the price of the products, as the working expenses 
must now be distributed over a small quantity of goods. 

Double shifts, which could be worked in some factories, frequently can not he 
arranged for owing to the shortage in the labor market. The drop in production is 
even more considerable than the reduction of working hours warrants, since the strict 
application of the eight-hour working day makes it impossible to make good the 
fluctuations and disturbances of every day occurrence in the manufacturing proces. 
Since even the smallest loss of time can not be made up for, it acts as a loss in output. 

As regards item 2: The intensiveness of piecework may in many cases have reached 
the pre-war hourly av we but after every increase in wages a noticeable drop 
has bens observed. Work paid by the hour shows to a certain extent a considerallc 
falling off in comparison with pre-war figures, notwithstanding the fact that the work- 
ing hours of many men have been greatly reduced in number. 

As regards item 3: Postrevolutionary legislation and development has burdened 
economic life with tasks which have taken away a large number of people from thc 
process of production, who are now permanently engaged on administrative work 





1 Presumabl pesos, which are normally worth about 20 cents in United States money. The gold 
yorth 36-5 cents. “ 


at is w 
Py Resentnntion, Berlin, May 15, 1922, pp. 8, 9. 
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igstead; for the same reason people whose work is of a purely productive nature 
ye taken away from their productive labor for longer or shorter periods. These cir- 
qmstances greatly add to the increase in working expenses and, therefore, in the 
panufacturing costs of the goods. 

Apart from coal, the want of which hampers production in some trades, German 
dustry is not suffering from a want of materials; with the exception of a few and 
important raw products, everything can be obtained on the world’s market, of 
qurse, at world-market prices. , 

During the war industry had to turn its attention to the development of machinery 
yecessary for war purposes. Hands for continuing the normal engineering develop- 
nent were not to be had during the war. Beyond doubt, however, technical develop- 
nent has progressed in those countries not so much affected by the war, ppaticulerty 
ip America, and to some extent has left our industry temporarily behind. There can 
be no question that there are still many difficulties in the way of a technical perfection 
of German industry. 

High wages have always compelled America to organize its factories in such manner 
that work could be carried on with a minimum of manual labor, although this meant 
an increase in the initial cost of the plant. In Germany, before the war, it was in 
many instances more economical not to substitute machinery for man power. As 
matters stand to-day a transformation can not be effected in a short space of time; it 
is generally only possible in the erection of new factories, i. e., during a time of 
ros verity. 

The technical perfection of German industrial production, on which German trade 
rested to a large measure, suffers from the want of interest in their work existing in 
many circles of workmen and from the impossibility or difficulty of dismissing ineffi- 
cent employees and replacing them by reliablemen. The knowledge that a dismissal 
isa difficult task to-day, and that to effect it, as a rule, means personal loss of time, 
trouble and worry for the works management, has greatly reduced the thoroughness 
of the individual worker. But, in view of the efficiency of the German scientist and 
the careful scientific training of the German civil engineer, we may be sure that in 
site of everything German industry within a short time will make up for what has 
heen lost, provided the German manufacturer can be sure that no obstacles will be 
placed in the way of the development, free expansion, and application of his 
efficiency. 

















Farm-Labor Situation in the Province of Saxony, Prussia.’ 


GREAT shortage of farm labor is now evident throughout 
Saxony. In pre-war times this section depended very largely 
on the Polish laborer. Since the war the German Government 

has been putting many obstacles in the way of importation of Polish 
laborers because of the fear of unemployment in Germany. But 
the shortage is apparently not made up by increased German labor. 
Before the war grain crops were cultivated three times during the 
season, while now they can be cultivated only twice. 

One estate had, before the war, 80 to 100 Polish laborers and 
about 10 German workers. This year it has only 30 Poles and 15 
Germans. 

The Province of Saxony was the original importer of cheap labor 
from other sections of the country. 

The Polish laborers, both men and women, arrive in Saxony in 
February and remain until November or December. They must 
return to Poland two or three months each year, otherwise they would 
become Germans, and the local authorities of that section would be 
— for their maintenance in sickness and old age. 

jage rates are set by the laborers’ organization, together with 

the farmers’ organization; consequently there is no bargaining 


‘Information furnished by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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between individua] farmer and workman. Rates for piecework ay, 
very much higher than for day work. At present men receive aboy 
150 marks and women 100 marks per day for day work. Howey, 
with the present piecework rate for harvesting potatoes, these laborer, 
are making about 500 marks per day. : 

They receive 17 marks per 100 pounds for digging, picking up, anq 
loading the potatoes on wagons. They work in gangs of three op 
four together, receiving a ticket for each basket emptied ont. {th}, 
wagon. The present rate on sugar beets is 750 marks per morgen, 
A morgen, in this section of Germany, is about one-fourth of , 
hectare.? A family or small gang work together. They mus’ pull 
the beets, cut the tops, and pile both beets and tops. The money 
payment is not the only one. There is a tendency to return to tho 
old system of paying in foodstuffs. This means that the employer 
furnishes the Polish laborers with potatoes, flour, sugar, some meat. 
margarine, and lard. 

It is interesting to note that American lard is furnished to {hp 
Polish workers, but that the Germans will not eat it if they can ayoi( 
it because of the oily contents and flavor. German lard is mor 
expensive, but the Germans stated that to make American lard 

alatable for them they must remelt it and add onions and other 
avoring material. 

By law the working day is 10 hours in summer and 8 hours in 
winter; at the present time 9 hours isin force. There is no complaint 
that the laborers are not working well. 


2 One hectare equals 2,471 acres. 





—— 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
] by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on October 
j, 1921, and on September 15 and October 15, 1922, as well as the 
yrcentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, 
the price per pound of rolled oats was 9.8 cents on October 15, 1921; 
47 cents on September 15, 1922; and 9.6 cents on October 15, 1922. 
These figures show a decrease of 2 per cent in the year, and an increase 
if 10 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food ? combined showed a decrease 
6 per cent in October, 1922, as compared with October, 1921; and 
u increase of 2 per cent in October, 1922, as compared with Sep- 
ember, 1922. 













ule 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
0F INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1921, 
AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1922. 






[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 































































| 
| Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— sf ae oe 1922, 
compared with— 
Article. Unit. ee a 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1921. | 1922. 1922. | 1921. | 1922. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
RR eset SP Pound . ....2<« 37.4 38.7 38.3 +2 | 
te GDN. ndiedssctdeeMicdscetctiececd 0 32.9 33.6 33.1 +1 | 
pS NE Ts EE: Ses do " 27.6 28.1 28. 0 +1 —0. 4 
Sg ” VER eee Oe SE a do ‘ 19.9 20.0 19.9 0 —] 
SS CORRES IE RS Te PRRRBO Sere do ie 13.2 12.6 12.8 —3 +2 
ROE, « 4 -citiaaiminiinns predinatie SR GR 36.0 36. 4 36.6 +2 +1 
i ORES > tng T A” wis 2 Mic dadens 41.2 40.4 40.8 —1 | +1 
SDR... « dillieseénansadicuenecnhie tinbienobe Che cbbteus 48.3 48.4 47 7 ft | on] 
SUM, METI. « < cvse sdadiecnvenasaeaunel IOS soieniat 30.0 35.9 35.9 +20 0 
SERPS OORRG SAE OT as ET: : Se Pat 37.2 34.9 34.8 —6 | —0.3 
SGD, GUNNA A, ocnvesdenceamnvecvelecsed do.. 34.9 31.7 31.6 -—9 —0.3 
| Nv. cdnoestsgdvesedlesint « Quart......... 14.2 13.1 13.3 —6 | +2 
Milk, evaporated.............-..+--- 15-16 oz. can 13.4 10.8 11.2 —16 +4 
WE. cltthens cctihssos nie die oke POURE . .ccccce 53.2 46.7 50.9 —4 | +9 
UNI... ciladis npakudmicaeedal dns og er 30. 2 27.8 27.8 —§ 0 
os MRGEMNG. < cinall tavthbadsbnagsectoeds « NE ans bikin 28.3 26.8 26.9 —65 | +0.4 
SMIDD. <<. bin ecntitinindiatninianen oe esaae BS curt 32.9 32.1 34.1 +4 +6 












‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
fom each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals 
athe MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. ; 

‘The following 22 articles, weighte1 according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
fom January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
thops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice 
toflee,andtea. Theremainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the wei ghted 
uregates for each month, with January, 1921. 
























47 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH OCTOBE): |; oly 
AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1922.—Concluded. 9, 1921, 





SS 
— ~ —— 


























Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— et} _ eerease 
Article. Unit. compared with 
| - . 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct.15, | Sept ): 
1921. 1922. | 1922. 1921. ] 20 ” 
Cents. Cents. Cents 
BRED. cccvencccccccecdetlitistettine Pound........ 17.2 17.2 17.5 +2 49 
SD dab anodéncboadccccahte soddccelessih eee 21.5 23.0 23. 2 +8 , 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................- Sees 58.9 44.8 54.3 —§ 
Eggs, storage.....................eccfeeees GOs ike SOG baci ts. cised 39.0 —12 7 
DAG dliathie’ £38 odes ei Gesds autiCaa Pound........ 9.5 8.7 8.7 —§8 0 
Be lis eles. len den cdbbedee’ QO 08 5.4 4.9 4.8 —11 ~9 
| CPPS Ee ee es ey GO. wr pevits 4.3 3.9 3.9 -9 i 
| SRASSRRESGIRIM ORE. MP ho a 0008 9.8 8.7 9.6 —2 110 
Corn flakes. ...................2.-0-- 8-0z. package 12.0 9.8 9.7 —19 ~} 
_ 2 5 RE See Shey seth 28-0z. porkeae 29.7 25.6 25.6 —14 ) 
POOUOUGM. SHE. Seki cosreed ceowdice Pound........ 20. 5 19.9 19.9 —3 0 
i? + vwdivetditcaduaac camedd dunvedes Aéndnl do.. on 9.3 9.6 9.6 +3 0) 
AMT. 5 calc nnsetdnwascedtaniiconhl id shee ate 8.2 10.8 10.1 +23 i 
iy. Wepre Tes Pre PEGA? feats Geis . ids He 3.5 2.3 2.2 —37 | -" 
RE SP eae ee agit : ep eee 6.5 5.1 4.4 —32 | -r 
SEED oo dcchovvdudedsuschibiscoutdotes GO. . Aveda 4.8 3.7 3.5 —27 7 
REY PTE ae No. 2 cans..... 14.0 13.4 13.2 —6 wil 
Cea eng A Soe lt Pha, Paty sp tp 16.1 15.3 15.3 —§ ) 
PN IE soak dh hnccge dss cvesdeectecdu Mes ods vad 17.9 17.5 17.4 —3 = 
Tomatoes, canned...................|....- ees 12.9 13.1 12.7 —2 - 
Sugar, granulated ................... Pound i255... 6.9 7.9 7.9 +14 ) 
Mb mo cobdehi dostinkn¢h054 ool dc wdetie-ae avon 56 pices 69.1 68. 2 68.2 —] 0 
Tee Tae tn ali oe ace A ‘ieee ee Spay het 35.6 36.2 36.3 +2 0.3 
WOOGE. 2653 4cisk . doen baci hick). ek leu Oi... tic 19.1 20.9 20.6 +8 oof 
ES ET ee, ST ee ea 27.3 22.1 20.7 —2%4 wif 
OS ees ae 38.5 34.0 35.6 —8 | 4 
kd tidblvichdnechdeinatinsdasienadd © eee er 56.6 64.8 61.1 +8 —6 
PN EE I eB ERE MS NSU —6 +2 
| 








1 See note 2, page 47. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on October 15, 1913 and 1914, and on October 15 of 
each year from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes 
in October of each of these specified years compared with October, 
1913. For example, the price per pound of rice was 8.7 cents in 
October, 1913; 8.8 cents in October, 1914;-11.1 cents in October, 1917: 
14.0 cents in October, 1918; 17.3 cents in October, 1919; 16.1 cents in 
October, 1920; 9.3 cents in October, 1921; and 9.6 cents in October, 
1922. As compared with the average price in October, 1913, these 
figures show the following percentage increases: 1 per cent in October, 
1914; 28 per cent in October, 1917; 61 per cent in October, 1918; 9 
per cent in October, 1919; 85 per cent in October, 1920; 7 per cent 
in October, 1921; and 10 per cent in October, 1922. 

The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an 
increase of 37 per cent in October, 1922, as compared with October, 
1913. 
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LE 2--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 


ABLE 
CENT 


COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1913. 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 








Article. 


Average retail price Oct. 15— 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
(—) Oct. 15 of each specified year 
compared with Oct. 15, 1913. 
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Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast.....----- 5X 
Chuck roast 


Pork chops 


SSSRasSEH 
WPAOWDeWROMAI? 


Ham 

Lamb, leg of 
Hans... <<<sstsdesasy 
Salmon (canned), 


Ne 
=~ 


Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 
(unsweetened) . . . 

Butter. .... Jeececees 

Oleomargarine 

Nut margarine 





Bread 
es Re A d 
Corn 20. sot vities’.s |. , 
Rolled oats 
Corn flakes 
Cream of Wheat 
Macaroni 

Rice 

Beans, navy 





OnlGns. . sticecenath 
Cabbage 

Beans, baked 

Corn, canned 

Peas, canned 
Tomatoes, canned. . 
Sugar, graulated ... 





PEURES.. cc ccticinccee 
BaMing, .seebeb ss 
Se 


All articles com- | | 
ee 


bins oe eae 


| | 
1913)1914) 1917 


SSRERBRASERS 


1918 


= 


POW AMOWDOM DWN. 


% FERBRSERSSS 
Co 


oa 


MORN OOrw HOD" 
SHRBIBEN 

* SSRRENESSSO 
BESTSSRBERD 
NOWNONOSOHmM 
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— 
Pe SSPESSSNENQ 


oo ecnooroec 


“100 
_ 
= 
- 
Com 
Ex 
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os me OO 
"7 NS 


— 
~ 


SENSHS ORAS Ep op poBBRopwok FEABRSEE 
— 
— 


SES & 
oSicowpe Se Bune SNE: 





Seueeresas 
Heesusees 


Doo Rm 
ReroonSSNSSi 
oo os 
SSeHon 
— 
—) 
SOWBNOHWNAR ODN 














— ee ee 
FP OPN SPXLNNS 


BERS HS wopess 


WWOOSOPO PR ee ee NW OCW RN EN AWE NOTH ROME A OFF WORDWOHURODW' 
CONDO OCD AIO AI ROM OR RADON DEHN AUIMOW WO COBDROHOWON: 


PAW HAH OOOH ODUNUNWUNOHWEUEROUONOWNNS NO 


SRSSSCabI owe! 


SESeeNr 














1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921/1922 


oe. Ses) ee ee ee Pee 


i 


+55 +73 +46+49 
+60)' +81 +42 +443 
+53) +67 +38 +40 
+49 +58)+21/4+21 
+43) +45) +7) +4 
+96 +121 +59 +62 
+90) +96 +48 +47 
+90 +117,.4+75 +73 
+84 +106 +63 +95 
| +90 +107/ +75 +64 


| 
+28) +60) 
+33 +69 
+29 +62' 
+33 +70 
+34) +75 
+72 +101 
+73 +108) 
+54 +88) 
+72, +91 


| +86 +80 +39 +33 


+72) +89) +81/+47 +52 
+96, +114'4+-126) +83) +8 +9 


+75) +80 +111)+70 +55 
+115) +103' +121 +136) +64 +45 
+126) +119) +113 +10)+30|+28 
[nooo] 
| 


+67) 
san ae ae 


| +93) + 107\+153|+25 +44 
| +24) +30) +33)/+27/+25 
+3) +64 +464+20 +22 








| +74) +82) +91/+47|+37 
1 he 





1 Both pink and red. 
2 15-16-ounce can. 


3 8-ounce package. 
4 28-ounce package. 


§ No. 2 can. 
6 See note 2, page 47. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retal price of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles 
that could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in 


October, 1922. 





§ Although monthl 
of these articles have 


prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
cen secured cach month since 1913. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND Aw) 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN OCTOBER, |: 








Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast. | Plate beef. | Pork .) 
| 





Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- 

age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age .| age | Amt. | age 

retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail . | retail | for $1. | retail 

price. price. price. price. price i 

a each 

| Per lb. Lbs figur 

# 0 of rl 

| . 203 9 moni 
moni 
year 








Per lb. 
\$0. 121 
. 126 
. 121 
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. 157 
. 206 
. 202 
. 183 
. 143 
. 128 


S 
rs 
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Per lb. 

$0. 160 
. 167 
. 161 
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. 209 
. 266 
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. 262 
- 212 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
| the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 to 
1921, and by months for 1921 and 1922.5 These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by divine the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
vear 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a 
drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 


) the index, and-beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 


used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 


between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 


ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Montuiy Lasor Review for March, 1921 


B (p. 25). 


The curve shown in the chart on page 53 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 


given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in October, 1922, to approximately where it was in April, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,* because 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown 
than on the arithmetic scale. : 





’ 
‘See note 2, p. 47. 
‘ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Jor February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 
‘ For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘ratio’ charts,’’ 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 


= June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fol 
and October 15, 1922. For 12 other cities prices are s)\owy 
cities were not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. ART 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN ipa, anti 
[The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau })) po ,)) 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimcre, Md. | Birmingham, Al, ye 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15— Sept.| Oct. Oct. 15— ‘Sept.| Oct. Oct. 15- Rat 1913 
—-—-| 13, | 15, —-7- | ee 25 ——| 1 . 
1913 | 1921 |!92- |1922. | 1913 ol 1924.) 1913 | 1921 1922. 1922 te 
a = —| 135. 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. o1.| cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Ci Ct | 7 
Sirloin steak............ | Pound...... 24.2) 34.2) 35. 5) 33.7) 23.5) 36.3) 37.5) 36.4) 28.5) 37.0 33.5 43.9 18 
Round steak ...........-. crane do. .....} 21.3} 31.5) 31.7; 30.5) 22.0) 33.4) 34. 5) 33.8) 23.0) 32.5 30 ; 
OS et corer do. .....| 19.7) 26.9) 27.1) 26.6) 17.3) 28.6, 29.2) 29.0) 20.5) 26.9 26.0 2.5 FR 
Oe a Sey nee do......| 15.4) 20.0) 18.8) 18.1) 15.3) 19.7) 19.2) 18.9 16.5) 20.7 19.) 2) 4 
i, fk So el re ae do......| 9.6) 12.7) 14.4) 13.4) 12.6 13. 8 12.0} 12.5) 10.4) 13.0 12 26 95 
| } 
Pork chops..............|--++- do... ...| 25.0} 33.5] 34.0) 35.5] 19.6] 33.5) 36.7) 35.1] 24.6] 32.0 32.2 3: = 
STO re. res do .-| 32.2) 41.7} 39.1) 40.3) 22,5) 34.8) 36.7) 36.9) 35.0) 44.4 4) 2 0) oF 
nt: aknbndiiGeksonn cued do......| 30.8) 48.3) 45.9) 45.9) 28.5 51. 1) 54.0) 51.3) 32.0) 51.0 49.3 45.9 7% 
Be, SOR OE. . 0s ckenccndioceed do......| 22 34.9 35. 5) 38.3) 18.0) 32.3) 37.3) 36.6) 21.9) 36.2 3. 7.9 
) | Re: Ser rts 0......| 20.8 35.7} 30.6) 32.2) 20.8) 39.0) 37. 5) 38.0) 20.0) 35.7, 29 ),3 "Te. 
Salmon, canned, red..../..... | eS ee 15. 4| 29.5 29. 5)..... 20. 5 26.1) 26.3)..... 36. 2) 30. { "38. 
Pe; MNES. aged sess Quart :; 5. i: | 10. 6) 17. 8) 15. 7| 16.7] 8.7} 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 10.0) 20.0 19. ) 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-oz.can.'..... |} 14.7] 13.2) 13.3}..... 12.8) 10.4) 10.5)..... | 14.7, 12.0 123 He 
EL. a eee Poune <<<... 39.0) 52.5; 46.6) 49.9) 38.8 57.2 50.0} 54.8) 40.0) 52.4) 45.0 ) : 
Oleomargarine..........|..... OP ae — 31. 8} 30.2)..... segy 26. 8} 25. 3}..... 36. 3) 32. 6 “9 
Nut margarine..........|..... LET) PET 29.2) 27.0) 27.0)..... 27. 2} 25. 8) 27.1|..... 32. 8) 27.5 28.8 “i 
SOO Ah ao. ct Ondsncccaticaandl 0.....-| 25,0) 32.4) 30.9) 34.1) 23.3) 33.2) 32.7 33. 8) 23. 0} 32.0) 30.0 "53 
2 a: ee ee GOu% 3 15.4) 18.4 18.0) 18.2) 14.8) 17.0) 17.0) 17.4) 15.2) 17.6 17.1 1s 
| per rrr 0 Bas <r a 20. 3; 21.7) 21. 5j..... 19. 7| 21.9) 21.9)..... 24.2) 21.5 22.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen....... 34. 1) 48.1) 38.4) 40. 5) 36.3) 57.2) 42.3) 52.8) 35.0) 46.7) 40.4 45.0 6 
_ eG Seer epee RRR Be PRE He Sho Pn Wet, Ks 43. 5)..... 35. 4)..... _& 0.0 
aan jr eeperiowenagl Pound...... 5.9} 10.9, 9.6) 9.6) 5.5 86) 85 81) 5.4 9.5) 90 90 FL. 
BEN x cviecdhscnecgsaste de un do......| 3.5) 5.7) 5.3) 52) 3.2) 5.3) 4.8) 4.7) 3.6) 6.1) 5.5 -_ | 
SN MRED. <i <n cagtinatedionacd do......| 27] 31) 30 29) 26 3.4) 3.1) 3.1) 24 32 29 29 Be. 
Rolled oats. ............{...-+ Duxaadabesas< 11.2) 9.8) 10.0)..... 9.3) 81) 8&3/..... 11.2) 9.3 = |... 
Corn flakes........ ee 8-072. pkg. ...|...-. 13.1 9.9 9.6)..... 10.3) 8&9 89)..... 12.81 10.0 99 fae lS. 
Cream of Wheat......... 28-08. DIE... = li 31.1) 26.1) 26.0)..... 27.9, 24.5) 24.5)..... 30.9} 27.0 27.2 Hm |... 
Macaroni...../.......... Pn cncdclosane 21.7; 21.6) 21.6)..... 20. 2} 18.6} 19. 4)..... 20.6) 19 
Es dascchoneiindie ie ciivivrs 0......| &6 91) 91) 90} 90 93) 95 9D. 8.2} 9.1) 9.4 4 1 
Eeees, DAVY . sys. oss s 1S: Ss ASE ape 9.6; 11.3) 11. 8)..... 7.9 9.7) 9.7)..... 9.5) 12.1) 11.2 Be i... 
Peatees. ..... catypesscs ss A said do... 2.3| 46 3.4, 32 18 3.6 20 20 22 48 3.3 3.2 oe 
ds Wakiwgtten A. >> otuaael BRIO 5. Se Ar Sir 7.2) GH..... 6.2} 4.8) 4.6)..... 7.7 6.2) 5.7) Be i.. 
SE Es, SES |e Owe ssslevess 5.9 45) 46)..... 4.0| 3.5) 3.7)..... 6.3) 4.9 4.8 
Beans, baked. ........ No. 2 cam..../..... 13.9 13.3) 13.5)..... 12.7; 11.9) 11.6)..... 16.0) 15.2 | «eae 
OOP, COMMS... . accecccclessad RAE TS 16.2, 15, 8} 15. 6)..... 16.0} 13. 8} 14. 0}..... 17.9) 15.9 16.2 m |... 
Peas, canned............|----- Eee | lowes 18. 1| 17.4] 17.5)..... 16.8| 15. 4| 15.3)... 20.6, 20.4, 19.8 [| 5s 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... Es Ges 13. 1) 12,8} 12. 5)..... 11.3) 11.1) 10.7}..... 12,3} 11.1) 11.1 mm | 33. 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound...... 5.8} 7.3) &4| 82 49) 63! 7.4) 7.3) 5.7) 7.1) 80 7.9 ; | 
| ROSE “SF Gps. ey do... ...| 60.0, 89.8 87.7) 87.3) 56.0) 64.8) 64.1) 64.1) 61.3) 82.7) 81.5 921 [RR |. 
ORY acai. + ar ce O......| 82.0) 35.3) 35.7) 35.9} 24.4) 30.7) 32.5) 32.0) 28.8) 36.3) 37.0 37.0 ; asa 
Be iiintir o cock hcomast tet Bocccshedte 19. 8} 21. 8} 21. 8)..... 18.0; 19.0) 19. 4)..... 22.0} 24,1) 23.3 é Apt 
pr rrr rire TEE LIL 27.2) 21.9) 20. 8)..... 25. 4; 19.9) 18. 5)..... 30. 0} 23.7 22. 5 i | 
SUMED. «hes co cnchannas Dozen...... inaadke 27. 6} 24.2) 26. 4)..... 28. 0} 25.9) 27. 5}..... 36. 8} 33.1) 35.5 _ 
Oranges.......... woveefevers ee ee 49. 3) 65.0) 45. 8)...../ 63. gabe bas hands 48.2} 62.8, 54.2 ‘p 
1 The steak for which are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included ‘n this report it would be known as porterhouse s 
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! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 
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TaBLE 6.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOop jy - 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 7 

























































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. 

Article. Unit. Oct. 15— 2 te Oct. Oct. Se t. Oct. Oct. 15— Sept Oct 

15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 5, | 5 

hae 

: Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cty 
Sirloin steak.........| Pound...... 24.3 | 30.0 | 30.2 | 30.3 | 32.9 | 34.2 | 32.2 | 27.4 | 43.7 | 44.3 4) 
Round steak........|....- do.......| 20.7 | 26.8 | 26.8 | 26.5 | 31.8 | 33.5 | 32.2 | 23.5 | 36.8 | 37.8 39) 
i. RBCS ee do..... 19.3 | 23.5 | 24.0 | 24.3 | 22.7 | 22.5 | 21.9 | 20.7 | 32.7 | 33.9 34.4 

Chuck roast.........|...-.-. BOincs 16.0 | 16.2 | 16.4 | 15.9 | 18.8 | 19.9 | 19.1 | 17.3 | 22.6 | 23.4 | 9 

WS WOME. . ok oe 0h Add do.... 13.0 | 12.1 | 12.6 | 12.4 | 13.2 | 12.6 | 12.8 | 12.7 | 13.1} 13.1 | 13; 
, 3 | ee ee do. -| 24.3 | 37.0 | 37.1 | 37.1 | 33.3 | 32.8 | 34.5 | 23.5 | 38.7 | 39.9 398 
ET eS Se do.. -| 32.5 | 50.2 | 50.2 | 49.3 | 39.9 | 39.3 | 40.3 | 27.1 | 40.0 | 39.1 495 
ET ETS: a 0......-| 30.0 | 52.8 | 52.3 | 52.0 | 47.9 | 48.6 | 46.1 | 30.0 | 55.8 | 56.1 569 
Lamb, leg of.........|...-- 0.. -| 17.7 | 27.1 | 31.6 | 31.5 | 31.3 | 37.5 | 36.9 | 19.1 | 34.6 | 40.3 49.4 
REET ae ae ae do. -| 24.3 | 32.3 | 30.3 | 29.8 | 32.1 | 31.7 | 32.5 | 22.5 | 41.7 | 39.3 40.6 
Salmon, canned, red .|..... ee ae 31.6 | 30.7 | 31.2 | 39.2 | 33.1 | 33.8 |...... 35.2 | 28.3 | 29.7 
Milk, fresh...........}| Quart....... 9.7 | 12.0 | 12.0 | 12.0 | 12.5 | 11.1] 11.1 | 9.0] 15.0 | 13.0 149 
Milk, evaporated....| 15-16-oz.can.|...... 12.3 | 10.4 | 10.7 | 14.6 | 11.6 | 11.7 |...... 14.1 | 10.7 | 11.9 
Butte®...............| Pownd...... 40.0 | 52.8 | 51.4 | 55.2 | 52.9 | 46.7 | 50.5 | 40.3 | 56.8 | 48.6 52.2 
Oleomargarine.......|..... DB cbs echo sbeds 30.0 | 28.8 | 28.8 | 30.3 | 28.1 | 28.1 |...... 29.3 | 26.3 26.4 
Nut margarine......|..... | Ae 30.3 | 28.7 | 28.9 | 28.2 | 26.6 | 26.8 j...... 28.8 | 26.4 26.9 
bese letoc coats cded do.......| 22.7 | 32.6 | 32.8 | 33.8 | 34.4 | 32.5 | 36.7 | 23.5 | 34.7 | 33.9 | 35.9 
ota bbws dt clecdsdecded do.......| 17.1 | 17.9 | 19.1 | 19.3 | 16.1 | 17.2 | 17.5 | 15.1 | 17.4 | 17.2 | 17.7 
ce OORT BS oe ~ <G0.......]--2-0+} 23.9 | 26.0 | 25.5 | 21.3 | 23.1 | 23.1 |......] 21.6 | 22.7 | 23.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh. . Dozen....... 50.0 | 62.3 | 44.1 | 56.2 | 50.8 | 39.8 | 49.2 | 36.9 | 61.3 | 47.3 | 56.8 
Eggs, storage........|....- ish sblecs cen OO Lichecs 42.0 | 42.0 |...... , ' 39.5 
eae a eee Pound...... 5.2} 9.8) 9.9] 9.9/ 10.7] 9.7) 9.7) 5.7/ 10.2) 85) 8&5 
) | ae FY ee Dad<seca 2.9; 46) 45] 44) 6.7] 5.1] 5.1] 3.8] 6.0) 5.2) 5.1 
Corn meal...........}....-. ee 3.3) 44] 3.7] 3.8) 46] 41] 42] 2.7] 4.0] 3.6) 3.7 
Rolled oats....2...../..... EEE: 8.8; 83) 8.4) 10.8; 10.0) 9.9 }...... 11.2); 9.5) 9.3 
Corn flakes.......... 8-0z. pkg....|...... 13.5 | 11.7 | 11.7 | 13.5] 9.7) 9.7 /|...... 11.5| 9.3) 9.4 
Cream of Wheat..... 28-0z pre iidadalt 30.7 | 27.0 | 26.9 | 30.4 | 27.2 | 26.8 |...... 29.2 | 25.1: 25.3 
i akvedeset Pound. .....)......| 18.2 | 18.8 | 18.2 | 20.9 | 20.5 | 20.5 |....../ 23.0 21.1 21.6 
th etinedvive spelescid DuGeds «4 7.7} 9.4] 10.9] 11.0] 9.6] 10.2) 10.3] 9.4] 10.0 10.5 10.6 
Beans, navy... - ey BMiioed odivconsh 7.7} 10.3) 9.6) 7.9) 12.0} 10.9 /...... 8.2 11.7 10.6 
Potatoes.............|--.--do.......] 14] 2.5] 24] 19] 36] 21] 20] 20| 40/ 26) 27 
EER GF Diidedhodbtbace 6.0} 3.9] 3.3] 7.1) 5.4] 4.6]...... 7.3) 5.4) 4.8 
GS concede sccslowss Pe Se Dee 4.1} 3.9] 3.2) 5.3] 4.1] 3.7/]...... 4.8) 3.5| 3.9 
Beans, baked........ No. 2 can....|...... 17.0 | 15.9 | 15.9 | 15.1] 14.1] 14.1 }...... 12.1 | 11.7 | 11.9 
, Cammed........|..... ee See 18.4 | 17.4 | 17.5 | 15.6 | 14.0} 14.5 |...... 15.0 | 13.2 | 14.3 
Peas, canned....... Dcdad NE SN 18.4 | 19.1 | 19.3 | 17.3 | 17.4] 17.9 |...... 16.8 | 16.0 | 16.3 
omatoes, canned...|..... ee ee 114.7 |} 15.7 (' 16.0) 13.9 | 15.5 | 15.0 |...... 12.2 | 11.8 | 11.2 
) Sugar, granulated Pound......| 6.4] 7.6] 8.3] 83] 7.7] 8.7) 8.7) 5.1] 68) 7.5) 7.6 
p | | RRS SP? Saye 50.0 | 63.7 | 65.2 | 66.2 | 73.0 | 71.1 | 71.1 | 57.5 | 75.0 72.5 75.5 
ee ey do.......| 28.0 | 37.0 | 38.5 | 38.8 | 35.3 | 35.6 | 35.9 | 28.8 | 33.2 33.1 | 34.0 
0 ee ES See 17.0 | 21.4 | 20.9 | 19.5 | 22.8} 21.7 |...... 20.2 | 22.0 | 22.1 
ta ee Duabhas ie Saane 27.6 | 22.7 | 21.0 | 30.8 | 25.9 | 24.2 /...... 25.9 22.9 | 21.4 
Bananas............. Dozen.......|...... 215.0 214.0 /213.8 210.4 | 28.8 210.3 |...... 41.1 | 34.7 | 35.8 
ee eee Ae RE 50.9 | 66.1 | 66.4 | 58.7 | 72.1 |) 60.0 |...... 62.9 | 78.2 | 62.1 























3 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food’ in Eutaben 1922, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in October, 1921, and in September, 
1922. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month ies retail 





’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 47. 
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dealers and on the average family consumption of these articles in 

ch city.® 
"Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of October 99 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following 
were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the following- 
named 35 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: Baltimore, 
Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Little Rock, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
Providence, Richmond, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in October: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING OCTOBER. 








United | 
Item. States. | North South | North | South 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. 


Geographica! division. 





Western. 





Percentage of reports received............. 99 99. 3 | 99 | 99 | 6 99 
Number of cities in each section from which | 
every report was received 35 | 11 | 6 10 | 3 5 











TasLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN OCTOBER, 1922, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1922, OCTOBER, 1921, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 








Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage P hi = 

increase | decrease | increase increase | increase | pee 

October, | October, | October, | October, | October, | 1922 core 

1922, com- | 1922, com-| 1922, com- | 1922, com- | 1922, com- | 2-4 with 

pared with pared with pared with pared with pared with Pee “og 

| the year | October, | September, | | the year | October, oe 
1913. | 1921. 1922, 1921. ht 
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.* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94and 95. The consumption figures which 
rag — used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW 
or March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.? 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of cos] oy 

ope October 15, 1921, and on September 15 and toner 15, 1929 

for the United States and for each of the cities included jn, th, 

total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the 
cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in ths 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually ms for household use, 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do no} 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

The prices shown for September, 1922, are those of the 15th) inso- 
far as it has been possible to secure them. Because of the unsettled 
conditions due to the shortage in the supply brought on by the strike, 
prices for some of the cities are those in effect during the last week 
in September. These cities have been noted in the table. 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE IIOLD 
USE, ON OCTOBER 15, 1921, AND ON SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1922 








1922 





City, and kind of coal. Oct. 15, 1921. 








United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


a EM en gi nt iv ek ch aks de dadh ine $15. 076 $15. 134 $15. 396 

SES. gS aE ae arene ee 15. 109 15. 160 15.372 

Et ies a aleetrene 10. 405 11. 079 11. 258 
Atlanta, Ga: 


oe. SE Tee “fr as) eee 8. 833 10. 958 10. 788 

Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SEO Se eee ee rh) oe @ 14.958 b 15.750 @ 15.75 


OS RRS, Re er ie ae @ 14.750 b 15. 750 @ 15.75 
ERS RS ot BARRE coe Rea mls 8. 079 11. 800 10.917 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
ER | Pe 8 Be ae 8. 746 7. 554 7. 766 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| RARER SORE EE ee te sie ny ee 15. 500 15. 000 15. 00 
Rc thickets dll \ns'ss <5 5eeSRRRseeettee ations 15. 500 15. 000 15. 00 
oe Conn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— “a 
SLOVO... nner cenesccccccccccespccerececsseses- 14. 500 14. 000 15. 625 
SS... Acdbiitkddateuh. clvcamnchduendhadies 14. 400 14. 000 15. 625 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESET RS eee eee eee eee ees Seen 13. 120 12. 813 13. 238 


12. 813 
11. 583 
12. 000 


ee 











12. 000 





@ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
> Per ton of 2,240 pounds. Average price in effect during the last week in September. 


' Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and pueen’ in the March and September issives of 
the MONTHLY Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these p have been secured and published mouthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
“USE, ON OCTOBER 15, 1921, AND ON SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1922—Continued. 









































on = . 
99 1922 
the City, and kind of coal. Oct. 16, 18. (— ——— 
Sept. 15. Oct. 15. 
the ‘ 
Chicago, Ill.: : 
are Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ose GUE nach aa as ipescs escccsecescsdocasess $15. 520 1$15.975 $15. 980 
Cakes ss 5c... Rs eae ee ee ee 15. 490 115. 650 15. 690 
les EL TEGS 5 5055446) .h00 pnd ossdstcedecsoobe 8. 926 10. 833 10. 940 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bit —— Tt choc died pase dnd kueascekinedéwse 7. 563 9. 306 9. 595 
‘leveland, Ohio: 
the & Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ote StoVe....---c0--« ee os Peper ret Stitahe diese « 14, 388 15. 500 15. 
EE OT ee eee ee ere 14. 350 15. 000 15. 
Ise, Bituminous. ......-... CE, CRE RIS Ee 8. 944, 10. 350 10. 
not Columbus, Ohio: 
Ee iscsss db eens temas eadadedenadeces 7. 670 9. 763 9.£ 
an Dallas, Tex.: : 
Arkansas anthracite— 
iene a sschasmmases si Re et ae 18. 334 17. 500 | 17. 
S0- PUNE RES aes oc osncctcqus ann ccrccesiasscsse< 15. 500 15. 318 15. 
Denver, Colo.: 
led Colorado anthracite— 
k EF MEI bo open cnc ccscccccsercesdq 16. 000 16. 583 A 
AC, Stove, 3 and 5 mixed......... a ed eae 16. 000 16. 583 17. 
ek Ts a. 0s cdene ban are eedéadeaseoueeds 10. 964 11. 106 ll, 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee Len. ane.bd aide dieheed aw be cbineanede 14. 750 115. 563 15. 
Q ee lnk sa canck ante an eetss ctdtenones a 14. 750 115. 563 15. 56 
1LD ‘ Ad cc leda ns és cake ne vbsdacucceecs <<< 9. 344 11. 844 12. 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
— ; Ee es ee 15. 250 15. 250 | 15. 
a Se steels oath ernie Mains Slo. ln ace 15. 000 15. 000 15 
Ee ono. 6c 30.24 acon dee euabkain toe, ann 10. 333 10. 667 10. 
— Houston, Tex.: 
et a atecs cubes actaesasbecnbes 12. 417 12. 167 12. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a ints tin tvenstess¥etcdeutzisewkeoesss 15. 500 15. 625 15. 
J i 15. 667 15. 667 | 15. 
— z I dibak she delcs aman den 4isescbsewessece 8. 560 9. 426 9. 
3 336 — Jacksonville, Fla.: 
53 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
1.253 Be Ie + 822 48 Sc cca kcacbunterelos . 17. 500 18. 500 | 18. ! 
. j OS EE ee a ee ne sere 17. 500 18. 500 18. { 
iS Be Bituminous. .......... OP ota, 2g y ea ete ah, Sak aa 13. 000 15. 000 | 15. 
Kansas City, Mo.: | 
: i Arkansas anthracite— 
) i LS re ee eee 17. 286 16. 857 | 17. 
sed H a. .uh05 sk 6 656-6 co osu Peds baleen acide | 17. 813 17. 813 | 17. 
<- ; Gt ncnccpectbesacepesussecccdnesein 9. 650 9. 817 9. 911 
- | Little Rock, Ark.: | 
4610 Fd Arkansas anthracite— | 
; IE nc chaabt dawn dwucesccsccvanae aes 15. 000 15. 000 15. 000 
- ttd dec cncdtbiess «dca pcvbiiew<hiee 13. 286 12. 333 | 13, 286 
2" He Los Angeles, Calif.: 
.” = hee talnics 5 ac dbpquey pssecuecetouecese 19. 000 16. 333 16. 500 
= Louisville, Ky.: 
e pos ian ee Lao Sau ocd aeateeceus< 8. 100 9. 681 10. 341 
> fe Manchester, N. H.: 
5. 62) Pennsylvania anthracite— 
} I... cl nvamsabhs sipcececdasdbbeccds 16. 500 16. 000 17. 000 
, 28 , EB cecccccccnccces pepsan opp ecugustpiptetl 16. 500 16. 000 17. 000 
5 4 EDS RSL Roe 11. 333 14. 000 14. 000 
; Memphis, Tenn.: 
1. 58 fe 205s dec accdeeit sbpecsetpereaesses 8. 393 9. 482 9. 500 
““" Be Milwaukee, Wis.: 
00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
F gS ee a re 16. 150 16. 020 16. 110 
b SN RB, éxd o bine cDLED > aauicddesbina oes 16. 150 15. 950 16. 080 
f CCC i 10. 602 i2. 204 12, 352 
|» Minneapolis, Minn.: 
esol Pennsylvania anthracite— 
thly. I Se oho ng Soe, See decccccdons 17. 950 17. 510 17. 500 
e ‘CS rer «sso 17. 950 17. 470 17. 470 
ORS Susiosks ose culos idol... acecees 12. 486 13. 673 13. 820 
> ' Average price in effect during the last week in September. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PFR TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Hors 
USE, ON OCTOBER 15, 1921, AND ON SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1922—C ont 











1922 
City, and kind of coal. Oct. 15, 1921. |————_- 
Sept. 15. 





Mobile, Ala.: 

mg 4 #0. 188 | 
Newark, N. 

Pennsyivania anthracite— 
12. 750 | 
12. 750 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
14. 000 
14. 000 
New Orleans, La.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
19. 000 
19. 000 
10. 125 
New Yok N. Y.: 

Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
14. 792 
14. 792 
Norfolk, Va: 

Pennsyly ania anthracite— 

A 14. 000 

14. 000 
11. 619 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
— 


16. 000 
11. 300 


bt bt bet 
dl 


13. 450 
13. 450 


2 £8 e8E 


16. 188 
16. 313 
7.947 


—_— 
NOS 
i] 

Sm 


17. 950 17. 508 
17. 950 17. 483 
13. 385 13. 852 











1 Per ton of 2 
2 Average price tet edie sitect during the last week in September. 
aa Fift Baw fo Lap wey tonjadditional is charged for “binning. ”* Most customers require binning or basketing 
coal to 
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HOLT 


19. 509 
19, 5 


10, 333 


13, 833 
13, 833 


16. 0 
L6. 000 


1. 619 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
“USE, ON OCTOBER 1, 1921, AND ON SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1922—Concluded. 











1922 





| Oct. 15, 1921. Sete eee 
| Sept. 15. Oct. 15. 


City, and kind of coal. 








— 


galt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite 


Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed........................- £19. 000 $20. 000 $20. 000 
ON RS 2 a ere 19. 875 20. 000 | 20. 000 
TE Ra tek or cxcdccc cb ccccessotsccrcccceseue 8. 963 9. 638 | 9. 500 


San Francisco, Calif.. 
New Mexico anthracite— 


0 os eee oe Be Ae 27. 250 26. 750 26. 750 
Colorado anthracite— 

Egg PLES A6 0005069 URbb66 0 cs ecb edetoccenseces 26. 250 24. 250 24. 250) 
ih nnd n006 0+ stad pscccsceténcnes ane 19. 273 17. 900 | 17. 900 


Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 











ES Ee er ee 117.100 118. 100 148, 100 
ith hans 004 sdb bods iewdawimiiihs éapeeceee 117. 100 118. 100 117.100 
tins 054-04 bb Koocdncteiknchieces sess 1 12, 433 1 12. 183 1 12. 183 
Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
apna RT aes aaa 9. 650 29. 783 9. 783 
iin d 53.45 ~'5 gb ie F~ oi adpda Const eda chan’ 2 9. 650 2 10. 267 10. 267 
Seattle, Wash.: 
oh ee pbbde Wedetnctunébbont 211.045 8 10. 396 810.211 
Springfield, Ill.: 
ed etacetcdikceesediiaasaees stunk ce 4. 475 6.000 | 5. 725 
Washington, D. C.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PEAR ebecauntesendededad vbacedadstedcsicel 415. 064 § 15. 507 | 415. 629 
EE a a. een ae 414, 621 615.457 415. 629 
PE isbn cetenspecesdiesecesccacusecca scans 49, 554 | 410. 025 411. 238 





1 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

2 Average price in effect during the last week in September. 

+Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.25 to $2.75 according to distance. 


4 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
+ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. Average price in effect during the last week in September. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in October, 1922. 


HOLESALE prices of commodities averaged higher in October 

WV than in the month before, according to information gathered 

in representative markets by the U. S. Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Measured by the bureau’s 
weighted index number, which includes 404 commodities or price 
series, the increase in the general price level was approximately 
three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

Farm products again showed large increases, due to advances in 
grains, cotton, hay, Bes, and hides. In this group prices in October 
ee 3% per cent higher than in September. In the group of 
miscellaneous commodities, including among others such important 
ar'ticles as bran and mill feed, cottonseed and linseed meal, leather, 
newsprint and wrapping paper, manila hemp, jute, and rubber, the 
increase was 34 per cent. Food articles advanced 14 per cent and 
cloths and clothing advanced 2} per cent in average price from Sep- 
tember to October. Building materials and house-furnishing pave 
showed an increase approximating 1} per cent, while metals and metal 
products increased less than 1 per cent. 

Continued decreases took place in the group of fuel and lightin 
materials, bituminous coal and coke declining rapidly in the lose of 
increased production. No a in the general price level was re- 
ported for the group of chemicals and drugs. 
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Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which comp,y. 
able data for September and October were obtained, increases were 
shown in 216 instances and decreases in 79 instances. In 1()9 jp. 
stances no change in prices was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITI«s. 
[1913—100.] 





= 





Commodity group. a, 





F 

SEER OER TE re | Eee 
Fuel and light 

Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs 

House -furnishing goods 

Miscellaneous 

142 














Comparing prices in October with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general leve! has 
increased about 84 per cent. Fuel and lighting materials show the 
largest increase, 194 per cent, with building materials and metals 
coming next with increases of more than 15 percent. Farm products 
increased 11} per cent and cloths and clothing increased 44 per cent 
in average price in the year. A slight increase is shown for the group 
of miscellaneous commodities. No change in the general level is 
shown for foods, while house-furnishing goods and chemicals and 
drugs were cheaper than in October of last year. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 to 
September, 1922. 


N THE ‘following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun- 


tries, as compiled by > ore authorities, have been reduced 


to a common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several 
countries may be directly compared. The results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index 
numbers to the year 1913; i. e., by dividing the index for each year 
or month on the original base by the index for 1913 on that base. 
These results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of 
the correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by aver- 

ing the relative prices of individual commodities.!. This applies 
to the index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the 
Statistique Générale of France, the series for Italy constructed by 
Prof. Riccardo Bachi, and the series here shown for Japan. The 
index numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Census and Statistics Office of New Zealand are built on agzre- 
gates of actual money prices, or relatives made from such aggregates 





1 For a discussion of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 of tht 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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Kingdom, and Australia are reproduced as 
series being rounded off to three figures. 
also that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. 


PRICES, 
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of actual prices, and therefore can readily be shifted to any desired 
The series here shown for Sweden, Germany, the United 


published, the last two 


It should be understood 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


(Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.] 







































































—— a " | | 
United | ins A 
States: | canada: Ger- Aus- ew 
Bureau *| United | France: wal _ es | tralia: Zea- 
of Labor oe King- | Statis- | Siatis. |_ Italy: a res Bureau | land: 
serand (tae, [ Labor; |p 22%‘,¢| gt | tisches |Fleat2°| Japan, |Htandels| OC | Consus 
a ised); 272 com-|Trade; | rale; | Reichs- | 199 com-| Tokyo: | tidning; | and Sta-| tistics 
month | Joscom-| MO4i- | 15¢com-| 45 com-| 2s | modi- | 56 com- | 47 com- |"tistics: | Office 
: ties pve 38 com- : modi- | modi- | qo ..’ — a 
modi- aw modi- modi- odi ties.? tie tie 92 com- | 140com 
ties —_ ties. ties. ae 7 wee. s. modi- | modi- 
( vari- So). a ties. | ties. 
able). 
| 
> ants. | a  2QeE 
apn eRee | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 2 100 
9X 2 ee | a 95 96 116 4100 102 
ee 101 BB J cess<0- 4 eae 133 97 145 | = 141 | 121 
rn ane 127 Me litindcoees _ | aye 201 117 185 132 131 
chee 177 et Rhine ane x , 9 ee 299 147 244 | 146 148 
me Be cc og [ce i] ie] gt] tml is 
ccoccce) 2 =i MO ti fc wtcccccs] «= ~ GED flcoseseces | io 
226 246 314 510 1486 624 259 347 | 218 208 
147 182 201 345 1911 578 200 211 | 167 | 197 
i January... 98 | ee _ | ae ee ee Oe eee eee 
MApril......| 98 iceanas-ed apa es can toddinansconveleencgases 
yuly.......| 97 | Rae ARS eS ae RepipieayE ep <a 
October. ..| 97 tS aaa AP Ladokicece NR ge Rinnccle.scaceatbenestnne 
bs. i 
1915. | | 
manuary... 98 ME ie vedscess Bae lovenees~ Le Be Eee ee ee 
Basal 99 BED fedevececs Bee lendvbecte eo 2 a A ee 
bectawel 100 >. ae BED ickebecces OE RR SP ee ee ae ey 
102 BED f. Pidencas BD b5654-.- PF Ee inst ti Seaseclnetecacclsesinaeen 
113 fl 2 ee i 2 ee DL Le Se a de oe de ae 
wae 121  - 2 ee eee So RS 2. ee Lae A «ae 
Seetighall 123 BOE Wis Ba atic ae RE ae eed ER SE ES. eer ae ke i, ee 
136 a ems i ee ig Eee ee RB Il. cubes 
| | 
153 «| SRE 6h atedicde | eee eee 
eoeees 173 BOP beltce<<cx 9 Se ee ee Sh ceacdina 
Sale 188 | eee BP ithdnsee TOS Botts ncskebiihesece MB Noi cccaste 
183 | eee ee faa ae es 
| 
§ 184 190 eae Se a ee 164 | 160 
186 194 |, | ee  y See Eee 164 159 
sanitial 187 199 5 epee Ne eee 167 161 
awed 190 199 |) eee RR, daphne 168 166 
190 204 | re ae eS ae a ee 171 167 
ceil 191 207 SE Wabscebed = STE. ne 171 = 
ooseee 196 210 4 ta 2 ee aa 170 7: 
200 210 Se Nok nen talee Fae Se 172 177 
204 211 oe re ihe 2 ae eer 172 179 
202 214 Ser | eee 370 173 182 
203 215 358 |... ccceee gg eee 367 172 186 
202 213 TP ittdeedied 2 eae 372 172 187 
paneer concerning revised index numbers, see MONTHLY LaBoR REvViEw for July, 1922, pp. 





238 co 


mmodi 
‘July, 1913, to Tipe, 1914. 


‘July, 1914, 


ties prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1921. 
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Concluded. 
gal 
ates: ‘ Aus- | Now 
Canada: , Ger- p New 
Bureau United | France: ; , .| tralia: Zoos 
of Labor a oe King- | Statis- Stat: * | Italy: hw oy A rem Bureau | eer 
Year and | tics (re- | Board off Géné- | pS3°S | Bachi; | 72P80, ancels-| sus lands 
. |272com- : . | Reichs- Tokyo; | tidning; - 1d Stg- 
month. s |\“modi- | Trade; | rale; amt; | 100com-) 56 oom: | 47 com. | 824 Sta-| tistics 
404com-| “tieg | 150com-| 45 com- 38 com-| MOdi- | “;odi- modi- | tistics; | Office 
modi- (vadi- modi- | modi- odi ties. tie tie 92 com- | 140 com. 
ties | able). | tes. | ties. =— ” - modi- | modi 
vari- ‘ es CS. | ties 
able). ” 
. 1919 7 
anuary... 1 Ot ae ST, aumtieed | ae 369 17] 
February . 193 ED Be ccgaasic «  _. aaeneee sR eere 358 147 - 
March... .. 196 5 Rg vie one p41. :bia.. 354 168 179 
April...... sR eheme  ilallal La | ae 1. dha 339 171 Pe 
ay...... 202 _ res 325 |........- 338 |......... 330 172 167 
June...... 203 ll Beadter aie op Reheat 4 eee 324 173 68 
July..... 212 ee cn Pet eae 320 176 7 
August.. 216 a 5 cole a ___f Sno gee ae 321 182 174 
September 210 OE ei il elt _s eee 319 18 178 
October. - 211 comet Bea ccxeses See 307 200 | 179 
November 217 9 PR  _. at a 308 199 18] 
December 223 | es __, SSR 4 317 197 1 
1920. 
January.. 233 "250 303 487 1256 508 301 319 203 19 
February 232 254 317 522 1685 557 314 342 206 194 
March... 234 258 326 554 1709 602 322 354 209 202 
April.... 245 261 332 588 1567 664 300 354 217 205 
epee 247 263 333 550 1508 660 272 361 225 208 
June...... 243 258 330 493 1382 632 248 366 233 205 
July...... 241 256 324 496 1367 604 239 364 234 215 
A = 231 244 320 501 1450 625 235 365 236 2] 
September 226 241 318 526 1498 655 231 362 230 yal 
October... 211 234 309 502 1466 659 226 346 215 12 
November 196 225 293 461 1509 670 221 331 208 214 
December. 179 214 269 435 1440 206 299 197 214 
1921. 
January... 170 208 251 407 1439 642 201 267 196 212 
February 160 199 230 377 1376 613 195 250 192 206 
March 155 194 215 360 1338 604 191 237 181 204 
April 148 187 209 347 1326 584 190 229 171 1 
May.. 145 183 206 329 1308 547 191 218 166 198 
June...... 142 179 202 325 1366 509 192 218 162 1% 
July.... 141 176 198 330 1428 520 196 211 159 19 
August 142 174 194 331 1917 542 199 198 160 193 
Septem ber 141 172 191 344 2067 580 207 182 160 193 
October 142 169 184 331 2460 599 219 175 156 | 19] 
November 141 168 176 332 3416 595 214 174 151 | 187 
m ber. 140 170 171 326 3487 595 209 172 148 | 185 
1922. 
January... 138 168 168 314 3665 577 206 170 147 182 
February . 141 169 165 306 4103 562 204 166 147 178 
be 142 166 163 307 5433 533 201 164 146 176 
April..... 143 166 163 314 6355 527 197 165 148 176 
Joosce 148 167 164 317 6458 524 194 164 155 174 
June...... 150 166 163 325 7030 537 197 164 156 172 
} eae 155 166 164 325 | 10059 558 201 165 157 174 
August.... 155 164 159 331 17985 571 195 163 155 174 
Septem ber 153 163 157 329 27419 582 193 158 . Se 



































Cost of Living in Foreign Countries.! 
Index Numbers. 


ITHERTO the Montuiy Lazor Review has kept its readers 
informed on changes in the cost of living in foreign countries 
by giving aethreit hy the most important data in short articles 

dealing with each country separately. Also, figures showing the 
trend of peg? aiey: in foreign countries have been published quarterly. 
In order to show the international aspect of cost of living in general 


1Com from official and unofficial foreign ublieations named es sources in the netes accompanying 
tho tobe tn eb poet coteas . 
[1244] 
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S— rather more Clearly, it has now been decided to publish periodically 

a general survey and tables showing the international movement. 
* Tables of index numbers for different countries since 1914 have been 
: compiled and are published here on subsequent pages. These include 
. not only figures for cost of living but also for the various groups 
4 ‘except food) which go to make up the general index. Since food 
> indexes have been published elsewhere in the Review, they are not 
e: included here. The number of countries given in the different tables 


i varies according to the information available. Several countries 
| publish only an index number for food, while others omit clothing 
and sometimes even rent. 

The very fact that the new form of presentation suggests that the 
i” ( index numbers are completely comparable internationally makes it 
"> fe all the more maoessary to insist on caution in using them for such 
i: fe comparisons. Not on NM are there differences in the base periods and 
ss @& in the number and kind of articles included and the number of markets 
from which prices are taken, but there are also many differences of 
i) | method, especially in the systems of weighting used. 

18 In a series of notes following the tables a short account is given 
for each country of the scope of the index numbers and the method 
i» J of computation used. 


m2 TaBLE 1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 TO 1922. 






















































































206 [A= Food; B= Heat and light; C=Clothing; D= Rent; E=Certain miscellaneous articles. ] 
205 : 
215 
213 |Aus-l a Germany. Italy, A, 
216 Bul- | tra- | New | Can- Bel- B,C,D, 
218 garia| lia Zea- | ada |United Po- gium E. Greece 
214 (42 | (30 land on States; Of- Unof- land (59- France (101 
214 lo | lo 9g O- (32 | ficial ficial (War- 61 lo- (Par- lo- 
cali- | cali-}| 1° cali- | cities),) (71 (Ber- SaW), | cali- | ,i8) cali- 
J ties), |ties),| Cali- |ties),| A, B,| lo- |Siy"| A, B, | (ec) A, B, _ | ties, 
ro pein.’ | ties), | A, B,| C, D, | cali- | 7 | C.D, | 4°! CE. lp! Mi-| A, B, 
206 B’ | p’ |A,B,/C,D,| E. ties), o’p’| © lG’R Vian.| &. 
a - | Be lp). A,B, | SD» E, 
201 y dD. d | 
~- Year and month. | a 
. Aver- 
193 See Aver- 
191 Aver- Aver- a Pevy | 
87 1913, |Aug., 
18% age, age, Jan., |Apr., 
1910 |~ 2) ‘i913 Apr.,| to | 100 | =100 ree * 
and |July, 
182 =—o =u June,| 1914 
178 1914 | =100 
176 =100 
176 
4 — ——. | 
ie ee ae ae = St Ee Ss a Se Se eee 100 
ie Be - Bie comeede Raives nad EE SE nindilisseseslesornodpcceneb-cxcoes 3109)... 121 
, SR ORE rg eR _, & Sees SORE Sesee peRER HENTEy ~~ — 167 
acti, erestinsestEMielsecess| EMccccce| SRM SMEs ccseclvecce.[occccccfoccccsfeccocce]! *MBasc.-) S00 
— een Seppe ET" We FT PEtsos PE TE-~lespeelieeeoe ieseoelieeeoe ine ‘saa 
REM: Sh RT 148} 2137) 21 SR GRE OGTR NANe é 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
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LE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF HEAT AND LIGHT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
TABLE 1914 TO 1922. 
—_— 7 
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TABLE 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 16 19» 
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Method Used in Computing Cost-of-Living Index Numbers. 


THE object of the cost-of-living index numbers computed in the 
various countries in most cases is to measure the changes in the cost 
of an unchanged standard of living. For this purpose, it is necessar 

to know first the quantities of the different items included, maf 
secondly, the prices of these items from time to time. The prices 
having been ascertained, the results are obtained by “weighting” 
the absolute or relative prices according to the importance of the 
various itéms included. he importance is measured either by the 
uantities consumed, or by the amounts expended on them. The 
three chief methods used for assigning weights to the various prices 
are: 
(1) Standard budget method.—The weights are fixed by means of 
an inquiry into the actual amounts spent by a number of families. 

(2) Theoretical budget methods.—The weights are based on partial 
information or on theoretical considerations, e. g., the minimum 
standard necessary for healthy existence. In the case of food the 
nutritive value in calories may be taken. 

(3) Aggregate expenditure method.—The weights are based on the 
statistics of production, imports, and exports. From these statistics 
there is determined the relative importance in the country of all the 
different items (except rent) entering into the expenditure of the 
community. 

It is obviously impossible to take into account every item entering 
into expenditure, and therefore a selection is generally made of the 
most important representative items. The number of such items 
varies considerably from country to country and their number is 
indicated in the following notes. 

It should be emphasized that owing to depreciation in the currency 
and changes in the standard of living since pre-war times the indexes 
are not strictly comparable and caution Rocld be used in making 
comparisons. In such countries as Austria, for instance, the recent 
index figures are probably much too high, since they are based on 
the pre-war standard of living which for many of Austria’s citizens 
is no longer attainable. 

Australia.—({Source: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Melbourne.) The 
cost of living figures include only the two groups, ‘‘food and groceries” (including two 
light items) and rent. The price quotations on which the index numbers are based 
are obtained directly from retailers with a large working-class trade. The system of 
weighting is that of prewar aggregate expenditure. The rent index numbers cover 
six towns and the cost-of-living index 30 towns. Base: 1911=100. 

Austria (Vienna).—(Source: Mitteilungen des Bundesamtes fiir Statistik, quoted in 
Labor Gazette, London, and in International Labor Review, Geneva.) The index 
number here used is that of the Equipartisan Commission (Parildtische Kommission). 
This is a new index number and includes food (13 articles), clothing (3 articles), fuel 
and light (4 articles), and rent. Prices are collected from various cooperative societies 
and firms, and are the prices prevailing on the Vienna markets. An average is cal- 
culated for each article and weighted according to the theoretical weekly expenditure 
of a normal person on the principal necessaries of life. In the case of food the articles 
are chosen so as to contain a certain calorie value, the consumption being assumed to 
remain unaltered from month to month. The price level of December 15, 1921, is 
taken as a base, and the group and general indexes are calculated from that base on 
the ‘‘chain system.’’ The weighted prices are also calculated with July, 1914=100, 
as base, and these figures are given in the tables. The monthly index numbers refer 
to the middle of the month. 
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Belgium.—{Source: Revue du Travail, Brussels.) Two distinct index numbers ar 
given, one for food and the other for cost of living in general. Table 1 shoy, 
the —— index number for 56 items—34 articles of food, 12 articles of clotp. 
ing, 5 articles of heat and light, and 5 household articles. Prices are collecteg 
on the 15th of the month by the Ministry of Food from retailers whose customer 
belong to different classes. This general index number is not weighted and dog 
not include rent, and is therefore not, properly speaking, a cost-of-living index numer 
No separate index number is published for the different groups. The monthly figure, 
refer to the 15th of the month. Base: April, 1914=100. 

Bulgaria.—{Source: Bulletin Statistique Mensuel de la Direction Générale de |, 
Statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie, Sofia, quoted in Labor Gazette, London, anq 
in the International Labor Review, Geneva.) No general cost-of-living index j, 
published, that given in Table 1 including only 41 articles of food (including tobacco) 
soap, and 5 items of heat and light. e official Bulgarian publications are pot 
available; according to the International Labor Review for July, 1922, the weighting 
is based on the annual expenditure of an ave family aoe the years 1908 to 1912 
Prices are collected in 12 towns each month. Base: Average for 1901 to 1910—100. 

Canada.—({Source: The Labor Gazette, Ottawa.) Groups included in the budget: 
Food (29 articles), fuel and mee (5 items), rent, clothing (staple lines, footwear). 
and sundries (starch, household supplies, furniture, furnishings, etc.). Food prices 
are secured from the retail merchants, and compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Labor; fuel prices are obtained from the correspondents of the 
department as well as through the Bureau of Statistics; rents are reported by the 
correspondents of the department and checked by inquiries made from time to time: 
and prices for clothing and sundries were recently obtained by a special investigation 
of the department. The figures are weighted according to the pre-war expenditure 
of a skilled workman’s family of five persons with an income of $21 per week in 1913. 
Base: 1913=100. In Tables 2 and 4, the monthly index numbers refer to the 15th 
of the month until 1920, and to the Ist of the month from January, 1921, onward. 
These figures have been calculated, on the basis of 1913=100, from the figures pub- 
lished monthly in the Canadian Labor Gazette showing average weekly family 
expenditure for each item. 

zechoslovakia.—(Source: Rapports sur les prix publiés par l’office de statistique 
de la République tchéchoslovaque). In accordance with a decision arrived at by 
the Council of Commercial and Industrial Statistics in December, 1921, the Statistical 
Office has now revised its retail price index numbers for Czechoslovakia. No general 
cost-of-living index number is yet published. Twoseries of index numbers, in the 
form of unweighted averages of relative prices, are given, one for a group including 
food, fuel, oil. and soap (23 items), and the other for a group including clothing ma- 
terials, shoes, and men’s hats (14items). The prices now obtained are those prevailing 
in the open market, State control having ceased. While formerly prices were ob- 
tained for each day of the month, they are now obtained only for the week including 
the 15th of the month. Price returns are now being received from 466 localities. 
The base period continues to be July, 1914, but as against the previous returns from 
243 localities, returns from 505 were secured for the calculation of the base. The 
revised index numbers for the clothing group are incorporated in Table 3. 

Denmark.—(Source: Statistiske Efterretninger, Copenhagen.) Groups included 
in the budget: Food, clothing (including laundry and footwear), heating and lighting, 
rent, taxes and gman pp and miscellaneous. Until 1920, Copenhagen prices 
only were used. From 1921 onward the inquiry has been extended to the provincial 
towns and about 100 rural communes. The system of weighting is that of the standard 
budget, fixed for a workingman’s gream” er five persons pts 2,000 kroner ($536, 
par) in the year 1914. The index numbers, which are published only semiannually, 
are the average of two successive Psyc for food, heating an lighting, and clothing 
and a semiannual statement for the other groups. Base, July, 1914=100. 

Finland.—(Source: Social Tidskrift, Helsingfors.) Groups included in the budget: 
Food Mei phar a clothing (2 articles), rent, fuel, tobacco, a daily newspaper, and 
taxes (new group . Collection of prices made by official agents of the Board of Social 
Conditions in 21 towns. System of weighting is that of a standard budget for a work- 
gy sorely family having an annual income of from 1,600 to 2,000 francs. The budget 
is on an official investigation made in 1908-9 and the average consumption 
of the family is supposed to have remained yy The indexes are monthly, 
and refer to the average for the month. Base: July, 1914100. 

France (Paris).—-(Source: Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, Paris.) 

(a) The cost-of-living index number (Table 1) calculated by the Cost of Living 


Commission for the District of Paris (Commission Régionale @ rélatives au Coii! 
de la Vie & Paris) includes the following groups: Food (the index number of the Sta- 
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tistique Générale de la France is adopted), clothing, heating and lighting, and mis- 
cellaneous. System of weighting: Theoretical budget for a working-class family of 
four persons. Base: First half of 1914= 100. 

Germany.—(a) Official index numbers of the National Statistical Office. (Source: 
Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin.) 

Groups included in the budget up to March, 1922: Food (13 articles), fuel (1 item), 
light (1 item), and rent. The prices are collected from more than 600 towns with 
the aid of the municipal statistical offices; the index number for the whole country 
is, however, based on reports from 39 towns only until 1921, and from 47 afterwards. 
Official prices are used for State-controlled commodities; when the official ration is 
less than the ration fixed for the standard budget, the balance is computed at the price 
ruling in the open market or in illicit trade. An average price for each commodit 
for the whole country is calculated by taking the mean of the average prices in dif- 
ferent towns, weighted according to the population of the towns. The general index 
number is the average of these average prices, weighted according to a theoretical 
budget for a family of five persons. The monthly food index number refers to the 
15th of the month. Base: Average of October, 1913, January, April, and June, 
1914=100. 

From March, 1922, onward, certain improvements in this method have been made. 
The number of towns covered is increased to 71. Groups and items included are: 
Food (13 articles), fuel (2 items), light (2 items), and rent (an index for clothing is 
in preparation). Prices are secured twice a month, illicit trade is no longer taken 
into consideration, and the articles included are always the same. More uniform 
methods for the collection of prices and rates of rent have been prescribed, an amended 
system of weighting has been adopted, and the index numbers previously published 
have been revised. 

(b) Berlin.—(Source: Finanzpolitisehe Korrespondenz, Berlin, quoted in Interna- 
tional Labor Review, Geneva.) An unofficial index number for Berlin, calculated 
by Dr. Kuczynski. Groups included in the budget: Food (about 15 articles), cloth- 
ing (2 articles), heat and light (2 items), rent, and miscellaneous. The index numbers 
in the tables have been calculated from the original data giving the minimum cost of 
subsistence for a working-class family of four persons in Berlin. System of weighting: 
For food, a theoretical budget ‘s fixed each month, based on market prices and avail- 
able supplies, so as to insure a sufficient number of calories at a minimum cost; both 
the number of items and weights are variable. For the other groups a fixed theoretical 
budget is taken. The expenditure for items covered by the ‘‘ miscellaneous” group 
is taken as 30 per cent (25 per cent before July, 1920) of the sum fixed each month for 
food. Base: August, 1913, to July, 1914=100. 

Great Britain.—(Source: Labor Gazette, London.) Groups included in the enapets 
Food (20 articles), clothing (8 articles, including suits, overcoats, underwear, textiles, 
boots, and shoes), heat and light (5 items), rent, miscellaneous (8 items, including 
household articles and cleaning materials, traveling expenses, newspaper, tobacco, 
etc.). The food index covers 620 towns, that for clothing 97; those for the other groups 
from 22 to 30 towns. Prices are obtained as follows: For food, they are collected by 
the employment exchange officers. For clothing, a questionnaire is sent to more 
than 500 retailers in 97 towns. For heating and lighting and “‘ miscellaneous,”’ prices 
are reported by correspondents or obtained directly from retailers. For rent, they 
are based on inquiries made of property owners’ associations and trades councils. 
The system of weighting is that of the standard budget. It is based on an investi- 

tion made in 1904 by the Board of Trade into the expenditures of 1,944 working-class 
amilies of five or six persons, supplemented by the results of an investigation into 
the cost of living in 1912. The various group index numbers, except that for food, 
are only approximations. In the tables the monthly index numbers refer to the lst 
of the month. From 1914 to 1919 the clothing index number refers to June 1. Base: 
July, 1914=100. 

reece.—({Source: Bulletin Statistique des Prix Moyens des hmong Articles 
Alimentaires de la Direction de la Statistique du Ministére de 1’Economie Nationale, 
Athens.) No all-inclusive cost-of-living index is published. That given in Table 1 
includes 55 articles—46 of food, 2 of heating, cigarettes, hay, straw, washed and 
raw wool, ginned cotton, and raw silk. No Tere indexes are given for the indi- 
vidual groups included in the general index. e prices are ave monthly prices— 
from 101 towns, secured through chambers of commerce and | officials as well as 
merchants, and weighted according to the population of the towns. The figures 
shown in Table 1 for 1914 to 1921 represent yearly averages. Base: 1914=100. 
_ Ireland.—{Source: Report of the Irish Ministry of Economic Affairs on the cost of 
living in Ireland, June, 1922, Dublin.) This cost-of-living index, which has just 
been started, includes food (24 articles), clothing (35 articles), heat and light (8 
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articles), tobacco (2 articles), and soap. The prices were secured from towns hayino 
a population of 500 and over, and were weighted according to a standard |)idog 
based on a study of the expenditures of 308 working-class families for the year 192} -9» 
The index therefore shows the increase in expenditure ‘which would have }eq,, 
necessary to maintain the present standard of living absolutely unchanged from J,|, 
1914, to the present day.’’ Base: July, 1914=100. "! 

India (Bombay).—(Source: Labor Gazette of the Labor Office Secretariat, Bom), \ 
Groups included in the budget: Food (17 articles), clothing (3 articles), heat and ligh; 
(3 items), and rent. Prices are collected twice a week by a special investigator from 
10 of the er retailers in Bombay. System of weighting: Average agerroate 
bo een of the whole of India during the five years Ae. ra the war. Base: Jijly 

4=100. 

According to the International Labor Review (Geneva) for September, 192) th. 
proposed compilation of a general index number of the cost of living in India has },e.) 
abandoned by the Government. The reason given by the department of industries 
is that conditions of life and the mode of living of the industrial classes in the differey; 
Provinces differ so much that an index number of the aggregate expenditure for the 
whole of India would be of little value. 

Italy ( Milan and Rome).—(Sources: Bollettino municipale mensile, Citta di Milano: 
Bollettino Mensile del Ufficio Municipale del Lavoro di Roma.) 

The groups included in the budget are food, clothing, heating and lighting. reyt. 
and miscellaneous. The system of weighting adopted for the index numbers oj | oth 
Rome and Milan is, with some slight differences, that of the pre-war budget. _|}ase 
First half of 1914=100. 

Netherlands.—(a) Amsterdam.—(Source: Maandbericht van het Bureau van Sta. 
tistiek der Gemeente ager og? 

The index number of the cost of living given in Table 1 covers food, clothing. hea: 
and light, rent, taxes, spots pai laundry, upkeep of furniture, traveling expenses 
amusements, etc. The weighting is that of a standard budget based on an investi. 
gation made in March, 1920. Thisisa newindex. Up to September, 1920, the index 
was based 2 to a standard budget calculated in 1911. 

(b) The Hague.—(Source: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick 
The Hague, quoted in the International Labor Review.) 

The cost-ebiving index number for The Hague includes the following groups 
Food (21 articles), clothing, heat and light, rent, miscellaneous (taxes, subscriptions, 
insurance premiums, cleaning, education, amusement, etc.). € prices are in some 
cases obtained from retailers, in others from official lists or retailers’ books. The 
system of weighting is that of the standard budget, based on an investigation made 
in December, 1920, by The Hague Statistical Office, which covered 30 working-class 
families in that town. The cost of living and food index numbers have Decem|er 
1920=100 as base; the index numbers for the other groups were calculated from the 
figures giving the detailed expenditure in florins. 

New Zealand.—(Source: Monthly Abstract of Statistics.) Groups included in the 
budget: Food (59 articles, including 3 laundry items and tobacco), heat and light 
(7 items), and rent. The local factory inspectors collect prices from retailers in the 
25 chief towns (4 towns only for heating and lighting). The average price of «acl 
commodity is the average of the prices current in each town, these prices | «ing 
weighted according to the population of the town. The veanene © based on agyre- 
gate expenditure from 1909 to 1913; the index numbers are published quarterly an 
refer to the ave for the quarter. Base: 1909 to 1913=100. The general cosi-o/- 
living index number in Table | differs from the others in that it is a moving index, 


published monthly instead of quarterly, and relates to the average of the six months 


ending with the month in question. The system of weighting and the base period 
are the same in both cases. 

Norway.—(Source: Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra, Christiania. 
Groups included in the budget are: Food (55 articles), clothing, heat and light, rent. 
taxes, and miscellaneous. At the beginning of 1920 a considerable number of com- 


modities were added. Prices are for the most part reported by correspondents oi the 


Central Statistical Office. The weighting is that of a standard budget for a working 
class family of five persons with an income of about 1,500 kroner ($402, par) in |'/1/. 
Monthly index numbers are calculated for food and heat only; index numbers tor 
the other groups are published quarterly. Base: July, 1914=100. 

Poland (Warsi) *Boutee: Statistique du Travail, Warsaw.) The general index 
number covers food (16 articles), heat and light (2 to 3 items), clothing (7 articles. 
rent, and miscellaneous expenditures. The system of weighting is that of a theoretical 
budget for a working-class family of four persons. Base: January, 1914=100. 
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South Africa.—(Source: Quarterly Abstract of Union Statistics and Monthly Bulle- 
tin of Statistics, Pretoria.) The groups formerly included in the budget were: Food 
(17 articles), heat and light, and rent, and were based on 1910 as 100. Since January, 
1922, however, the group for miscellaneous expenditure, which includes cost of cloth- 
ing, has been included in the general index. For this more complete index number 
the base 1914 has been taken. Both indexes are shown in Table 1. Until December, 
1919, the system of weighting was that of the standard budget based on an investi- 

tion madein 1910. Since 1920 the aggregate expenditure method has been adopted, 
hased on the period 1917 to 1919. From 1914 to 1921 the index numbers refer to yearly 
averages; from January, 1922, to monthly averages. The rent index number for 1914 
to 1917 refers to the yearly average; for 1918, 1919, and 1920 to the month of August; 
and for 1921 to March. In every table, except numbers | and 2, where the base is 
1914=100, the figures are calculated on the base 1910=100. 

Spain (Madrid).—({Source: Instituto Geografico y Estadistico, quoted in Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva.) This new index number is not one of general cost 
of living, a8 it includes only animal food products (10 items), vegetable food products 
(9 items), and fuel and sundries (9 items). The prices are those current on the Madrid 
markets, and no weighting is used. For the years 1915 to 1920 the index is quarterly; 
from 1921, monthly, referring to the 15th of the month. Base: Average of 1914=100. 

Sweden.—{Source: Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm.) Groups included in the 
budget: Food (51 articles), clothing (18 articles), heat and light (5 items), rent, taxes, 
and miscellaneous (furniture, subscriptions, traveling and medical expenses). Prices 
are for the most part collected by official investigators, supervised by the social board 
and by local committees. The weighting is that of the standard budget, based on an 
investigation made in 1913-14 into 1,350 households, for a working-class family of 
four persons with a yearly income of 2,000 kroner in 1914. The figures refer to the Ist 
of the month. Base: July, 1914=100. 

Switzerland.—{a) (Source: Schweizerischer Konsumverein.) There is as yet no 
general cost-of-living index number. The Union of Swiss Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies (Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine), however, compiles an index for food- 
stuffs, which is composed of two groups, viz, food (37 articles) and heat and light (4 
items), together with soap, which is included in this group). The heat and light index 
' isgivenin Table 2. The prices of the different articles are ascertained with the aid of 
the cooperative societies of the country, and are weighted according to the number of 
members of each society in order to calculate an average price for the whole country. 
The system of weighting is that of the standard budget, determined by an investi- 
gation made in 1912 by the Secrétariat Ouvrier Suisse and covering 785 households. 
The figures for 1914 to 1919 refer to the whole country; from 1920 onwards the index 
numbers relate only to 23 towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. Figures are for the Ist of 
the month. Base: June, 1914=100. 

(b) (Source: Der Schweizerische Arbeitsmarkt, Bern.) Since May, 1922, the 
Federal Labor Office of Switzerland has published an official index. At first an index 
for food alone was published, based on an investigation into household budgets, made 
in 1920 and referring to four-fifths of the total expenditure on food, and to about one- 
third of the entire cost of living of a normal family. In July, 1922, however, the 
Federal Labor Office revised its index number of food prices and also calculated and 
combined with that series an index number for the group, heating and lighting. The 
results have been classified according to three groups of consumers, namely, salaried 
employees, skilled and unskilled workers and auxiliary workers. The index number 
for heat and light for skilled workers is shownin Table 2. The prices obtained are those 
prevailing in the last week of each month in 33 Swiss towns. For prices and expenses 
prior to January, 1921, the Federal Labor Office still depends upon the Union ot Swiss 
Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. Revised figures are given only for the period since 
January, 1921. The base for the combined food and heat and light index is June, 1914 
=100. The fi shown in Table 2 have been calculated, on the same base, by this 
bureau from the figures for expenditure published by the Swiss labor office. 

_ United States.—(Source: Montuiy Lasor Review of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington.) The cost-of-living index number includes the following groups: 
Food (22 items until December, 1920, 43 from January, 1921), clothing (about 75 
items varying from time to time), heat and light (5 items), rent (representative number 
of moderate-price houses), furniture and household articles (28 items), and miscel- 
laneous (42 items). Prices are reported regularly by the retailers themselves and are 
officially checked. The data are collected for 51 cities for food and for 32 cities for the 
other groups (up to 1917, only for 19 towns). The system of weighting is that of a 
standard budget, based on investigations made in 1918 and 1919 covering more than 
12,000 families in various parts of the United States. The figures relate to December 
of each year from 1914 to 1921. Base: 1913=100. J, 
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General Survey, 1914 to 1922. 


fF ROM the notes appended to the tables of index numbers it is clea, 

that the index numbers in the tables do not measure exactly {h, 
cost of living. In the first place they do not and can not include th, 
whole expenditure of a family, and, in the second place, the famjjy 
budgets on which they are based were considerably modified in {hj 
course of the war, owing both to Government restrictions and to 
changes in the cost of living itself; in other words, a change, let us say 
a rise, in the cost of living, unless accompanied by a correspondine 
rise of wages, will of itself modify the family budget, inasmuch as jj 
induces economy in quantity consumed and a general lowering of thy 
standard of living. Index numbers calculated in accordance with post- 
war conditions of living show that the figures based on normal pre-war 
budgets assume too high an average consumption at present. [f. 
moreover, it is considered that the methods and base period on which 
the index numbers are calculated vary greatly from country to coun- 
try, it will be comprehended that, as has already been pointed out. 
the index numbers in the preceding tables are not strictly compar- 
able. In an international survey of the figures one can therefore 
only generalize. 

It is, however, possible to state that during the war and the years 
subsequent to it up to the middle of 1920 the cost of living has 
followed a continuous upward course in all countries without excep- 
tion. In European countries the rise of the cost of living was, 
however, much more intensive than in non-European countries. 
This statement holds good not only as to the cost of living as a whole 
but also as to the cost of all the groups of items which go to make 
up the cost of living. The clothing group experienced the greatest 
rise in prices, although the rise in the cost of food, fuel, and licht 
did not lag much behind that of clothing, while rent was the only 
item of which the rise was relatively small, owing to drastic legisla- 
tion in nearly all countries against rent profiteering. 

The year 1921 closed with prices in most countries at a level sub- 
stantially lower than in 1920. Commencing with the United States 
in the spring of 1921, the decline in prices and in the cost of living 
spread during the summer and autumn of that year to most other 
countries. 

The tendency of prices and the cost of living to become stabilized 
in a number of countries has become evident since the beginning of 
1922, this tendency showing itself first in the cessation in the fal! of 
wholesale prices, while more recently there has been a slight tendency 
for these prices to rise. After a period which has varied from country 
to country, the course of retail prices and of the cost of living has 
followed closely that of wholesale prices. At the end of the first 
half of 1922 the general reduction in retail prices gave place to more 
stable conditions. Thus, with the exception of Germany, Austria, 
and Poland, the index numbers of the cost of living in all countries 


for which monthly es were available showed variations in June, 
1922, of not more than about 2 per cent from the indexes of the 
preceding month. 


A slight upward movement of retail prices began in June, although 
not to the same extent as that which has taken place in wholesale 
prices. 
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Increase in Cost of Living in Bombay, India, 1914 to 1922. 


S shown by a statement recently received from the labor office 
A at Bombay, the cost of living for the working classes in 
Bombay in September, 1922, was 65 per cent above the cost 
in July, 1914. The cost of food was 61 per cent higher, fuel and 
lighting 67 per cent higher, and clothing 145 per cent higher than in 
July, 1914. 
"The percentage increases over July, 1914, reached in October, 
1920, the month of highest average cost of living, and the percentages 
of increase for each month, September, 1921, to September, 1922, 
are shown in the table which follows. These groups have been 
sviven the relative importance which each bears to the total expendi- 
ture, no allowance being made for any change in the standard of 
living since 1914. 
PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING OF WORKING CLASSES IN BOMBAY, 


INDIA, BY GROUPS, OCTOBER, 192, AND SEPTEMBER, 1921, TO SEPTEMBER, 1922’ 
OVER JULY, 1914. 























SS | 
| 
Food grains. 
Other | Average 
Month and year. articles | ao lighting. | Clothing. —— cost of 
Coteals,.|. Pedess. of food. living. 
pS nae SS Oe ve pe 
1920. 
GUT... peo scaceess 48 97 161 93 58 191 93 
1921. 
September....-...-.- 75 110 91 83 7 168 85 
ee Pe ee 72 105 bof) 80 74 178 | 83 
ee pe ea 68 107 93 79 74 169 R2 
December.......--.- 63 105 92 76 74 161 79 
| 
1922 65 |) 
a, ee a 55 113 84 69 7 158 |f 7 
i See eae | 45 97 7 60 7 145 | 65 
MAGGI. os xe «easiasa- 43 93 82 61 67 153 | 65 
ROIs <b ttdenanocns- 42 7 75 57 7 152 62 
Bee On ee eee 45 77 75 58 7 153 63 
es 5 BEE SX 49) 74 82 58 67 160 63 
po eee, ee ae eee 41 74 86 60 67 160 65 
AGE iu5, «dak des «a's 40 72 87 59 67 156 64 
September. .......... 38 72 94 61 67 145 ‘ 65 
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AVER 

WE 

Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery and Underwear Industry “: 

| 1922. ; = 
HE following table shows average full-time hours of work Der 
T week, average earnings per hour, and average full-time earning 
_ per week in 1922 in the most important occupations in thy. 
hosiery and underwear industry. For many of the occupation 
comparable figures are also given for years back as far as 1910. Th, 
figures for the earlier years are drawn from bulletins that have heey 

published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; those for 1922 are Board 

M: 


summary figures of a recent wage survey made by the bureau. Tho 
data were obtained from the pay rolls of representative esta))lish. 
ments in Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Masso. 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, ‘aw York, North Caroling 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Data were obtained from 103 establishments; for 69 establish. 
ments the data were drawn from a September pay roll, for 19 estab. 


Finish 
Fe 












































: 2 ‘ und 
lishments from an August pay roll, and from 10 establishments from Fe 
an October pay roll. Earlier months had to be taken for five estab- 
lishments. The figures may therefore be assumed as speaking for 
the early fall of 1922. | Knits 
Index numbers have been computed for all occupations for which i 
1913 figures are available, thus affording an opportunity to niake a 
percental comparison of conditions in each other year with condi- 
tions in 1913, the year immediately preceding the World War. | 
During the year ending June 30, 1922, these 103 mills were in Be 
operation an average of 292 days. The causes of the average 2! 
days of idleness were reported as follows: Lack of orders, 9 days: 
holidays and vacations, 9 days; inventory, 2 days; other causes, 
1 day. No plants operated Sundays. iin 
n¢ 
AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULI. TIME m 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDER. 
WEAR INDUSTRY, IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 191) 1) FV wig 
ALABAMA. F 
Aver- | Index numbers of— 
Aver- 
Num-| Num-| age | AVer- op Ful 
ber of | ber of | full- cote. | Gee | SE | ee! ti 
Occupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time io | Other 
lish- | ploy- | hours 4 ‘i hours | oar — und 
ments.| ees. r pi M 
oa. hour. i. Bae | hour Ba! kK 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear: 
Sr cn Mas ae 1922 1 7| 55.5 |$0.256 |gi4.21 |.....2.).....2.)....... 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and mein 
underwear: 
sale =. Peng arin 1922 4 44) 54.7) .160] 8.75 ].......]....... = Boar 
itters , footers or OS : 
Female.......... ers | tee 4} 25) 543] .153] 8.31 ]....... phie 
, hosiery and underwear: 
i reer 1922 4} 103] 55.0| .171] 9.41|....... zz 
ers 0s. : 
ha aE 1922 2 17| 54.6| .150] 8.68].......)....... a. 
Welters, hosiery and underwear: 
WOUND. cident snssbgsecesnare- 1922 1 3} 65.5] .176| 9.77].......]......- = Mn 
Other employees, hosiery and 
ear: 
ek SSR T See 1922 4} 37] 55.2] .247| 13.63 ].............. = 
PURER. .... ccccccccccccccocccece 1922 4 62/ 56.8) .106} 5.91 |.......]....... andent 
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\VERAGE_FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME 
AT ARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDER- 
WEAR INDUSTRY, IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 1910 TO 


1922—Continued. 
, CONNECTICUT. 





































































































stry, 
— ] | ' 
| rem Index numbers of— 
Aver- | = 
Per Num-| Num-| age | AVer- fall. 
Ings ber of | ber of | full- | O80 | (tio | Full- Full- 
th Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time | jigs | earn. | time | Earn-| time 
_ Male lish- | ploy- | hours — ings hours | ings | earn- 
10ns ments.| ees. per | nour. per | per per ings 
Th week. week, | Week. | hour. per 
e 7 | week. 
een oe . \ esos maaan Ta ee Eee 
are Boarders, hosiery and underwear: | 
TI Wald. .sicdaibiad=ccncessoses< 1919 3 15 | 55.0 |$0.411 |$22.62 |.......].......]....00- 
ine 1922 2 9] @.0) .443 | 92.13}.......).......]..... 
lish- Finishers, underwear: 
Pomal..ccccossccccccccccsosecs 1910 3 84| 56.6] .163| 9.20 100 95 94 
SSa- 1911 3 97 | 56.6 . 164 9.31 100 95 95 
i 1912 3 123 | 54.8 -155 | 8.50 96 90 87 
na, 1913 3 109 | 56.8| .172| 9.80] 100] 100; 100 
914 3 144 55. 0 .171 9.39 97 99 96 
. 1919 3 88 55.0 . 248 | 13.65 97 144 139 
Ish- 1922 2 59 | 51.8 | .302 | 15.64 91| 176 160 
tab Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
I underwear: 
rom kes ne 1912 3 83 | 56.4] .132) 7.44 97 89 86 
1913 3 66) 58.3) .149] 8.65 100 100 100 
pab- 1914 3 98| 55.0] .148| 8.12] 94| 99 94 
f 11919 3 122 56. 2 .227 | 12.74 96 152 147 
or 1922 3 43 | 51.1 | .252 | 12.88 ss | 169 149 
Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
. 0 a ae ee 1910 3 189 58.9 . 136 8. 00 100 | 87 | &6 
lich 1911 2) 106 | §8.9] -153/ 9.00) 100] 97 97 
a 9 2 116 59. . 148 8. 69 100 94 94 
ea 1913 2 111 | 59.1] .157| 9.25; 100| 100) 100 
ndi- 1914 2 134 | 55.0] .157 | 8.66 3} 100 | 94 
1919 3 89 | 55.0 . 240 | 13.20 us 153 143 
1922 4 92 49.3 .293 | 14.44 S3 187 156 
in —— hosiery and underwear: 
ORRIN a pth cbs 00 0 aseciecessss 1910 4 132 | 57.9 .147 | 8.52 100 83 82 
21 1911 3 103 | 57.9] .163| 9.45] 100 92 gl 
1912 3 90| 57.6] .171| 9.83 99 06 95 
LVS; 1913 3 97 | 58.1 178 | 10.34 100 100 100 
Ses 1914 3 106 | 55.0} .190 10.44 95 | 107 101 
1 12 | 31 o2| g00| :315/ 1725! 86] 198! ter 
92: . 345 | 17.25 86 y 67 
Menders, rough, hosiery: 
IME Female. ........2-scccecccccces- 1913 3 36 | 59.0) .148|) 8.73) 100 100 100 
" we) $) S| a] aulte) 8] a] 1% 
; ; : 8 
70 & Winders, hosiery and underwear: 
; POUGEDs cob tbekéccsaccusce » a 1910 4 58 | 57.2 133 | 7.61 99 90 | 89 
1911 3 47 | 57.1 -131 | 7.48 99 &9 87 
— 1912 3 44 55.8 .138 | 7.74 97 93 91 
of— 1913 3 35 | 57.6 .148 | 8.55 100 100 100 
1914 3 39 55.0 . 164 9.01 95 lil 105 
ill- 1919 3 41 55. 0 . 240 | 13.17 95 162 154 
ime 1922 4 24 51.4 -276 | 14.19 89 186 166 
umn- Other employees, hosiery and | 
ngs underwear: 
er I ORE a 1922 5 56 | 54.7] .347 | 18.98 |.......].......]....... 
eek POM eee Mecéccwcbecccicces 1922 4 34 61.0 . 250 | po | ee ba cpewe clasteoes 
mT: GEORGIA. 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear: 
Male..... bbsap ececccecesoccccsss 1910 3 41} 58.5 |$0.143 | $8.37 100 95 95 
1911 3 58} 58.5| .132] 7.72 100 87 &8 
1912 3 62; 58.5 -146 | 8.53 100 97 97 
1913 3 64; 58.6] .151] 8.81 100 100 100 
1914 3 69 | 58.6] .165] 9.68 100 109 110 
1919 2 68} 55.1 . 334 | 18. 40 94 221 209 
1922 2 67} 54.1 295 | 15. 96 | 92 195 181 
- ‘Includes menders. 
é 
H 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL Try AVE 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDER E: 
WEAR INDUSTRY, IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 1919 7 Ww 
1922—Continued. U 193 

GEORGIA—Concluded. 
ihare 

| jail seen Index numbers of~ 

Num-} Num- age —w- iz 
ber of | ber of | full- | OPP | site | Full- | Full 
Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time | jis | earn- | time | Earn- time 
lish- | ploy- | hours} )S° | Gil, | hours) ings earn, 
ments.| ees. | per |,Pu. | SSS | per | per — ings 
week. ‘ weak. week.| hour. per 
| Week. 

Inspectors and folders, hosiery and Welt 
underwear: 

| eee ees ate lee 1912 3 68 | 58.7 |$0.101 |$05.92] 100 88 - 
1913 3 67] 58.7) .115/ 6.79] 100] 100, 4m Othe 
1914 3 52] 58.9] .118] 6.96] 100} 103; jy *" 
1 1919 2 135 | 55.1] .219| 12.07 94/ 190 172 
1922 3| 155] 54.0] .198| 10.69] 92] 172) j= | 
Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: ai 
iekedehiscasbatvinettases 1910 3 166 | 57.8] .093| 5.38] 101 8 os 
1911 3 107} 57.5] .105| 6.04] 100 9 6 
1912 3 127] 57.1 116 | 6.61] 100} 106 105 
1913 3 130} 57.3] .109] 6.27] 100! 100 100 — 
1914 3 120} 57.4] .114] 6.54] 100] 105 104 Boat 
1919 2 110} 58.1] .276/ 16.04] 101 253 258 
1922 3 142| 53.5 225 | 12.04 93 2065 1” ' 
apes hosiery and underwear: 
GE ecddetbodochimetsavhata 1910 3 79| 59.5] .096] 5.71 101 76 6 
1911 3 61] 58.9] .113| 6.68] 100 89 89 Fini 
1912 3 75| 58.7] .135| 7.99 99! 107) 107 "a 
1913 3 89/ 59.0] .127| 7.47] 100/ 100 100 Ins 
1914 3 111] 58.9] .133] 7.81] 100| 105; 195 ai 
1919 2 104} 56.1] .231| 12.96] 95| 182) 17 Pa 
1922 3 117} 54.4] .240 | 13.06 92/ 189 175 
Menders, rough, hosiery: 
Female. .... Bd nchdibciespbitie 1910 3 65| 58.7] .082| 4.83] 101 75 15 
1911 3 65| 58.3] .100| 5.84] 100 91 9 Kni 
1912 3 72| 584] .107| 6.27] 100 97 97 a 
1913 3 79 | 58.4) .110! 6.45 100 100 100 Loo 
1914 3 82) 58.5] .114| 6.66] 100] 104 113 = 
1922 3 51] 54.6] .183| 9.99 93 | 166 | 
Welters, hosiery and underwear: 
POND... dh ddnes debi cists 1913 3 25| 58.6{/ .117| 6.86; 100] 100 W) 
1914 3 29; 58.6] .133| 7.78 100} 114 114 
1919 2 39 | 56.8] .200 | 11.36 97| 171 166 Men 
1922 2 25| 54.8] .216 | 11.84 94} 185 173 - 
Other employees, hosiery and under- 7 
wear: 
DMS S bss Ghee iuehéndina dota 1922 5 ove Sees (bee eee tsi; .....|....... 
Pe iivvchaliicssdesstenuseces 1922 5 285 | 54.2] .21 | 11.44]....... Jy ee ous 
ILLINOIS. 
Win 
Boarder, hosiery and underwear: 
se ecusbGseSctbibcocwccdccce 1913 2 25 | 55.9 |$0. 229 $12.75 100 100 100 
1914 2 41| 56.1] .181/ 10.18] 100 79 a) 
1919 2 34| 56.7| .474/ 26.88/ 101/ 207 211 
1922 1 55| 44.5) .198| 8.81 80 86 69 Oth 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
underwear: 
Si cadunsoncardemitocages 1 1919 2 eT Se LS ae ee eee 
A ‘ 1922 4 ie GOs 100 98461 .......1----..|......- 
or toppers, hosiery: er 
Female.......... tithe ecg 3} 140| 59.4| .110| 6.52] 109| s/ 8% 
1911 3 164} 59.5] .103| 6.15| 109 80 88 
1912 3 144/| 59.0] .103| 6.07] 108 80 87 alg 
1913 3 166 | 54.6] .128/ 6.99/ 100] 100 100 
1914 3 174| 53.8] .112/ 6.02 99 88 $6 Boa 
1922 3 190 | 48.4] .223)| 10.79 89 | 174 id | 
, hosiery and underwear: 
emale....... rel Raw nitdeawd 1912 3 80/ 59.1] .112] 6.59] 104 90 4 
1913 3 91/ 56.6] .124| 7.04] 100/ 100 100 
1914 3 110| 54.9] .114/ 6.29 97 92 89 
abi — 1922 3 80| 48.4] .206/| 9.97 86} 166 142 
ers, rough, hosiery: 
itaestbnnenccacees coocsceee =D 3 ee ae Ue ey) a ee Seer 1 
1 Includes menders. 
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2 
WEAR INDUSTRY, IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 1910 TO 
1922—Continued. 
ILLINOIS—Concluded. 
| Index numbers of— 
Aver- ‘ Aver- 
Num-| Num-| age “4 at fal = 
ber of | ber of | full- | 6° | (70. | Full- | Full- 
Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time | SOM | corn. | time | Earn-| time 
lish- | ploy- | hours | . 1- “4 | hours} ings | earn- 
ments.| ees. | per | ie . | per per ings 
| week. | : we . | week.| hour. | per 
ek. week 
a : Ps hore 
Welters, hosiery and underwear: | 
SAUCER Ree ctenesaperanar ss 1919 2 32 | 57.1 |$0. 270 |$15. 42 |.......|.. 2.2.2). 2. eee 
| 1922 1 1} 49.5) .175| 8.68 |.. 
Other employees, hosiery and under- 
wear: 
ae eee pe 1922 4 = Soe 78 8 ye eel bee 
0 Sk. ER 2 ee oe 1922 4 Pa eeee © ote MUO i... os clon occ ccloaacoce 
INDIANA 
| 1 | " 
Boarders, hosiery, and underwear: | | | 
| > See ee a 1913 | 2 | 105 | 55.0 |$0.226 $12.45 100 100 100 
1914 | 2 | 106 55.0 - 246 | 13.55 | 100 109 109 
| 1919 2 86 49.5 | .508 | 25.15 90 225 202 
| 1922 2; 74)! 49.5] .617/| 30.54| 90| 273 245 
Finishers, underwear: | 
cs adessansehaneps~ | 1922 | 1 20| 55.0] .301 | 16.56 |....... dE liye pile 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
underwear: 
ee Oe eer ee 1913 | 2 | 55 55.0 | .130 7.16 100 100 100 
1914 2 45 55.0 | .141 | 7.74 100 108 108 
11919 2 | 175 | 49.5 | .247 | 12.23 99! 190 171 
1922 4 | 155 49.6 | .333 16.52 | 90 256 231 
Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
PON EUR divin 46 dk 565d6 9 dsccee 1922 3 235 | 48.9 Le | MO Geena sotlosccccelece. c. 
Loopers, hosiery and underwear: | 
eet aes rere 1912 2 94) 55.0) .140, 7.72) 100 101 102 
1913 2 119 | 55.0 .138 | 7.59 100 100 100 
1914 2 119 | 55.0 .141 7.78 |} 100 102 103 
1919 2 121 49.5 - 228 | 11.29 | 90 165 149 
1922 3} 125] 49.2) .394/19.38/ 89 286 255 
Menders, rough, hosiery: 
ae ares ae 1912 2 69 55.0}; .152/| 8.37); 100 106 106 
1913 2 134 55.0 - 143 7.87 | 100 100 100 
1914 2 125 | 55.0 .147 8.11 100 103 103 
1922 1 85 | 49.0 -341 | 16.71 89 238 212 
Seamers, full-fashioned, hosiery: 
00 URE ae oe 1913 2 131 55.0 . 148 8.16 100 100 100 
1914 2 128} 55.0] .152 837| 100/ 103 103 
1919 2 71 49.5 | .288 | 14.26 90 = 195 | 175 
1922 2 86 49.2 .385 | 18.94 89 | 260 232 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: 
ES 6 a aes oe 1913 2 69 | 55.0 - 154 8. 47 100 | 100 100 
| 1914 2 71 | 55.0) .155 | 8.62 100! 101 101 
1919 2 68 49.5 | .248 | 12.28 90 161 145 
1922 3 82 | 49.7 | .378 | 18.79 90 | 245 222 
Other employees, hosiery and un- 
derwear: 
SC Pee ae 1922 4 227 hie gh & Rega pee > ee 
Penedvsctccentindiecctuhe. 1922 4 386 | 49.0] .306 | 14.99 |....... Dot ~~ 
| 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
| 
Boarders, hosiery, and underwear: | 
Pnatbdpnscccchcapchopegsess 1910 3 223 | 56.0 |$0.191 $10.67 104 | RS | 91 
1911 3 227 | 56.0 | .187 | 10.47 104 86 89 
1912 3\ 273! 54.0| .216 11.69| 100| 99 | 99 
1913 3 272 | 54.0; .218 11.77; 100 100 100 
1914} 3) 282| 54.0] .228/12.22/ 100| 104) 104 
1919 3 245 48.0} .510 | 24.48 89 234, 208 
1922 2| 164| 480] .520| 24.96) 9) 239; 212 
‘Includes menders. 
20899°—22——7 [1261] 
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UND . 
WEAR INDUSTRY, IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 101) Hon 
1922—Continued. 1922— 
MASSACHUSETTS — Concluded. 
_— = —=—= = 
I ers 
oe ia. ndex numbers of— 
Num | Num- age =. fal: “ 
ber of | ber of ~ | earn- | time | Full- Full- 
Occupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time ings | earn- | time Earn- | time 
lish- | ploy- | hours per | ings | hours ings | earp. 
ments. ees. per | hour. per | per per | ings 
week. week. | week. hour. per 
week, 
—— — —— 
Finishers, underwear: Inspect 
NSE Ee ee 1914 2| 663 | 54.0 |$0.162 | $8.74 |...222./. 00. smdes under 
1919 2 515 | 48.0] .348 | 16.70 |.......)....... 00077 Fer 
1922 2 285 | 48.0] .400 | 19.63 |.......)..00.0.0000°° 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and , Knitter 
underwear: Fer 
Female sececcee Seeeserereseseres 1912 2 281 54.0 - 136 7.36 100 95 95 
1913 3 306 | 54.0] .143} 7.71} 100! 100! ym 
1914 3 372 | 54.0] .155 | 8.39 100 108 199 
11919 4 549 | 48.0) .339 16.27 89 237 1 
1922 4 282 | 48.0] .373 | 17.90 89 261 9 
Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
SL. -tecacpabercesconvadueos 1910 3 121 | 56.0; .132) 7.40 104 90 | 3 Looper 
1911 3 84 | 56.0) .121) 6.78 104 82 | 85 Fe 
1912 3 152} 54.0] .135) 7.31 100 92 9) 
1913 3 195 | 54.0) .147)| 7.94 100 100 1m 
1914 3 187 | 54.0] .153/ 8.28 100 104 | 104 
1919 2 155 | 48.0] .330 | 15.84 89 224 | 199 
1922 2 105 | 48.0 | .369 | 17.71 89 21; 2 Mende! 
=, hosiery and underwear: Fel 
WEL ccdacdphaelensetetesoond 1910 3 367 | 56.0} .123 | 6.90 104 81 | R5 
1911 3 363 | 56.0| .117| 6.56 104 77 | 8] Winder 
1912 3} 404] 54.0] .141/ 7.63} 100) 93) Fe 
1913 3 413 | 54.0/| .151 | 8.13 100 100 | 1” 
1914 3 491 | 54.0) .154| 8.32 100 102/ 10 Other 
1919 3 425 | 48.0) .357 | 17.14 89 236) 2 unde 
1922 3 344 48.0) .356 | 17.09 89 236 210 
Menders, rough, hosiery: Fe’ 
Female. ............-- ecccecces. 1910 3 111 56.0} .120| 6.70 104 82 85 
1911 3 107 | 56.0; .118| 6.50 104 81 M4 
1912 3 87 | 54.0] .145| 7.85 100 99 10 
1913 3 109 | 54.0; .146| 7.8 100 100 1” 
1914 3 117; 54.0] .140/| 7.57 100 96 % =— 
1922 2 65 | 48.0 .348 | 16.70 89 238 212 
Welters, hosiery and underwear: Boarde 
ee errr 1910 2 98 | 56.0) .110| 6.17| 104 79 9 Ms 
1911 2 113 | 56.0] .117| 6.56 104 &4 87 
1912 3 107 | 54.0 -145 | 7.83 100 104 | 103 
“ 1913 3 132 | 54.0 -140 | 7.57 100 100 100 ‘ 
1914 3 128 | 54.0/ .144/ 7.77} 100} 103; 1% Finish 
1919 3 155 | 48.0 .330 | 15.84 89 236) 2% Fe 
1922 3} 120] 48.0! .346/ 16.61) 989) 247/ 219 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: Inspec 
| olin sbemaenddied 1910 3 23 | 56.0| .125| 6.99/ 104 gs} und 
1911 3 233 | 56.0| .126)| 7.05| 104 9) 9 Fe 
1912 3 229; 54.0/| .136 | 7.32 100 96 % 
1913 3 250 | 54.0| .142| 7.64/ 100| 100 | 100 
1914 3 377 | 54.0| .138/ 7.44 100 97 97 . 
1919 4| 383| 48.4] :311| 15.05; 90] 219| 197 [Re Knitte 
1 3 246 | 48.0 | .360 | 17.28 89 | 254 26 CUC*«SR 
Other employees, hosiery and un- 
ear: 
MeMiis socio ccnteeh ahh and <0 tgene 1922 4 46 @.5| .432 | 21.38 |.......|.......|....... 
iat sracatihheerievdeacecs 1922 4 508 | 47.9 | .360 | 17.24 |.......|....... | — 
» Loo 
MICHIGAN. 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear: | 
BI es rdcer egenid <hcipenecinnteo 1919 2 26 | 53.8 |$0.367 |$19. 74 |.......].......|...... 
1922 3 33; 50.3) . 5 | ere Saaeeee adil 
Finishers, underwear: Mend: 
Female.........--- he dp aekl 1914 3) -m0}] S40) .068| 7.7/].......).......)....... P 
1919 2 110} 64.0] .247 | 13.34 |.......|.......|..-...- 
1922 2 41 | 4.2| .324| 15.94 |.......).......|..-.-- 
1 Includes menders. tie 
‘ 
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TIME AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME 
DER. BARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDER- 
0 To WEAR —! IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 1910 TO 
1922—Continu 
MICHIGAN—Concluded. 
— a = 
 of~ | Index numbers of— 
Aver- A Aver- 
bess Num-| Num- Bu--w FE 
Full. ber of | ber of | full- | 28° | sine | Full- Full- 
time Occupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time ings | earn- | time Earn- time 
arn. lish- | ploy- | hours per | ings | hours ings earn- 
ings ments.| ees. = hour. | per per a ings 
er wee : our. per 
<4 week. | week. week. 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
underwear: 
homed Pema, . fob oes bwccvccctcccese, § MD 4 BET | GED We BO ee Poel ckevisccclosdccce 
er. 1922 4 43 | 48.3) .205 | 14.25 |.......)...... |. eee 
Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: | 
Pama. . cicdsecces Hoodvescssece 1910 2 114; 53.7] .1382| 7.08 100 92 92 
95 1911 2 112; 5.7] .141 7. 59 100 99 99 
1 1912 2 127 | 53.7 .149 7.99 100 104 104 
109 1913 2 141 53.7] .143| 7.69 100 100 100 
11 1914 2 62} 53.5] .182) 9.74 100 127 127 
R2 1919 2 95 53.9 . 266 | 14.34 100 186 186 
1922 3 1.38 50.3 .297 | 14.94 94 208 194 
93 Loopers, hosiery and underwear: 
85 emale........ Pbidescdscessasse 1912 2 72} 53.9} .164/ 8.83; 100 109 109 
92 1913 2 81 53.9 .151 8.12 100 100 100 
1M 1914 2 79 | 53.9 171 | 9.24 100 113 114 
104 1919 2 62} 53.9] .265) 14.28 100 175 176 
199 1922 3 75} 50.3 320 | 16.10 93 212 198 
2233 Menders, rough, hosiery: 
PORN. cataibtnerssecer<eoensee 1914 2 Oi Geli .18) 608 1......2)...... Secu 
85 1922 3 ee ae 6f CE eee eee ares 
8] Winders, hosiery and underwear: 
94 eae 1919 3 eR AB a aS aa 
100 1922 4 Se Gee MD MINED Inc cedédlesecceclesccces 
102 Other employees, hosiery and 
211 underwear: 
210 SR ree eer Tee 1922 4 94; 80.3 Jat SE Ein tnecdlenccatslencsees 
FOR < cde baer ens deceeksgce 1922 4 100 | 50.0} .297 | PPE Dakcbsdelesocssdenaceds 
85 
84 
~- NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
a 
212 | 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear: 
82 PER eb eesnnewane sttdtanese 1913 2 29 | 58.0 |$0.190 |$11.02 100 100 | 100 
87 1914 2 32) 55.0| .218| 11.99 95| 115} 109 
103 1919 2 36 51.2 -458 | 23.33 88 241 | 212 
1” 1922 2 28 48.5 606 | 29.39 84 319 | 267 
103 Finishers, underwear: 
29 ES | re eittiawess 1919 2 109 | 54.0] .283 | 15.29 ]....... ET ge t 
219 1922 1 BS Gee Bt OEE Fh. ccccccleosescadcosesse 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
41 underwear: 
92 Female..... Dithesdudstecebesess 1913 2 65 58.0} .150| 8.70 100 100 100 
% 1914 2 91, 55.0 - 162 8. 89 95 108 102 
100 1919 4 100 50.2 277 | 13.85 87 185 159 
97 1922 3 39 | 48.4] .355/| 17.18 83 237 197 
197 Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
2% po eo ot SEE 1910 2 71 58.0 . 143 8. 30 100 93 94 
1911 3 114 58.0 -140 | 8.13 100 92 92 
1912 3 134 | 58.0| .137 7.95 100 9%) 90 
1913 3 132 58.0| .153 | 8.85 100 100 100 
1914 3 151 | 55.0; .141 7.73 95 92 87 
1922 1 78 | 48.0] .384 | 18.43 83 251 208 
—_ an hosiery me underwear: 
PedMNEERSSdsccnsddedcccce 1910 2 85; 58.0; .156) 9.03 100 96 06 
1911 3 130 58.0 -151 8.76 100 93 | 93 
asi 1912 3 129 58.0 | .143) 8.29 100 88 | &8 
1913 3 128 58.0; .162| 9.38 100 100 100 
1914 3 147 55.0] .171)| 9.42 95 106 | 100 
1919 2 100 | 50.8} .344| 17.48 88 212 186 
1922 3 18 | 49.4 . 389 | 19.22 85 240 205 
~~ , rough, hosiery: 
dad whes onddndncdobesce 1912 2 55; 58.0; .130| 7.533 100 80 80 
1913 3 128; 58.0/ .162| 9.38 100 100 100 
1914 3 147| 55.0| .171| 9.42 95} 106) 100 
1922 2 13) 48.9 | .328! 16.04 84 202 | 171 
‘ Includes menders. 
[1263] 
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WEAR INDUSTRY, IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 1910 "ER! 
1922—Continued. , 10M vere 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concluded. BOA 
sa 1922— 
= 
oe | Honda! Index numbers of — 
Num-; Num- are a. fal. ee io 
; ber of | ber of | full- | 280 | ji, | Full- Full 
Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time | SPs | earn. | time Earn- |im, 
lish- | ploy- | hours ° i hours ings eam 
ments.) ees. per er - per | per | inn 
week. ‘ bn week. hour. per 
Week 
Seamers, full-fashioned hosiery: seas 
ES Ps See 1922 1 57 | 47.9 |$0.373 |$17.87 |.......).. ' 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: ie: Finishe 
so ndeeceneey dibéhhow elias 1913 4 | 60| 58.0| .148| 8.57 100 100) i Fen 
1914 4) 76 | 55.0] .152| 8.36 95 | 10 % 
1919 3 29} 51.5| .273 | 13.92 89 184| jm I Inspect 
1922 3 41) 48.4) .334 | 16.17 S 226! Ip under 
Other employees, hosiery and Fer 
underwear: 
Se eee ee ee 1922 3 98 | 49.6 Gere. EEO laeees..|..... . ve 
Is ids Sak. i oh hb an tks 1922 3 oS | Gis |) .370 | 19.87 }.......|.......0°° te 
‘d — Knitter 
NEW YORK. Fer 
a 
Finishers, underwear: | | 
= Eh a ee ae 1910 12} 696! 59.5 |$0.163/$9.71| 10! si y 
1911 15 716 | 59.6 | .150 |) 9.48/ 110 79 m8 
1912 16; 940 | 50.0) .161) 9.48) 109) i BR ope: 
1913 17} 1,263/ 54.0] .201/10.83/) 100) 10 3 yy -_~ 
1914 17| 1,691 | 54.0 | .205/ 11.08) 100! 102 Ip 
| 1919 4 204 54.0/ .317/ 17.12) 100) 158 48 
1922 24 | 1,170; 530.6)! .328 | 16.60 | 94 163 133 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
underwear: 
SNE 3 iitadedsdéccecs>soenaso) Seen 16 538 | 58.8] .135 | 7.90 109 86 % 
| 1913 17 587 54.0 / .157) 8.46); 100 100 10 Mende: 
| 1914 17 545 | 54.0} .162/ 8.75) 100) 1083 ip Fe 
| 11919 4 123 54.0 . 267 | 14.42 | 100 170 170 
| 1922 25 590 | 50.4/ .201 | 1467) 9) 18 | 
Loopers, hosiery and underwear: 
WM Gcigsscoeceees cs ate sese: 1910 5 104 | 60.0; .176 | 10.58 lll && we 
1911 3 93} 59.0) .169/ 9.95, 109; 8  & ED wetter 
1912 3 89} 58.4] .169/ 9.88 108) & 9» Fe 
1913 3 93 | 54.0) .199/10.75| 100 100 10 MP winde 
1914 3 8 | 54.0) .221/ 11.95 100) 1 ill Fe 
1922 2 s 53. 4 e 298 | 15. 91 99 1d) 14% Other 
Weliers, hosiery and underwear unde 
POMRRS. ...0.00ccccegeessoccsces | 1913 6 34 | 54.0] .191 | 10.33 100 100 10 Me 
1914 6 49 4. 0 . 188 10. 16 | 100 Shel r Fe 
1922 5 13 | 49.7} .410 | 20.38 | 92 215 ] 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: | me 
emale Sedabdeiesscdeasaepoesegee | 1910 ll 390 60.0 .142) 850) Ill 80 y 
1911 13 348 | 609) .147 8.79 Ill 83 7 
1912 15 395 | 58.5) .152| 8.89 108 | &) Q 
_ 1913 16 | 468 | 54.0 | .178| 9.50) 100 | 100 10 TP Board 
1914 16 436 | 54.0; .177| 9.56; 100 99 100 M: 
| 1919 4)  147| 54.4) .313|17.03/ 101 176 18 HD Finist 
| 1922 25 349 50.7 | .361 | 18.30 94 203 191 Fe 
Other employees, hosiery and 
erwear: 
Rs sit tee os ctiap ap ach ane 1922 25 | 1,300) 58.1 | .350 | 19.06 |.......).0. 2. oo 
ES EMBER Re 1922 | 25| °745| 50.7/| .268 | IEMs s..|-.-.-- Inspe 
| und 
: = Fr 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
| 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear: nit 
ATT a a re 1910 4 $1} 60.0 90.147 $8.79; 101 93 % fee Malt 
1911 4 & | 59.5) .152| 9.02 100 | 96 % 
1912 4 89 | 59.7 167 | 9.97 100 106 106 
1913 4 102 | 59.7; .158| 9.42 100 | 100 100 
1914 3 53 | 50.4 -177 | 10.49 99 112 ill 
1919 2 57 | 60.0 | .240 | 14.40 101 151 15) Loo’ 
1922 4} 172] 529| :324|17.14] 89} 205, if . 
1 Includes menders, 
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1922—Continued. 
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rs of~ —————o | 
— r= Index numbers of— 
. Aver- i 
Full. Aver-| age 
tims eae Num- i | age | full- " . 
earn. : { rof| berof full- | .orn-!| time Full |_ Full- 
me Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- time ings | earn- | time | Earn-| time 
9 lish- | ploy- hours per ings hours | ings | earn- 
week ments. ees. per = hour or per per ings 
week : week week.) hour. per 
——., ‘ | week. 
Finishers, underwear: | 
PeMEGID.. o20ccsedcases ecccoaccee 1919 2 Cee. 8)” OS, ee eee Pa 
: 1922 1 176 = 5505 BO ee ee Cee 
1) inspectors and folders, hosiery and | 
189 underwear: } | 
: Female. .. ccs -ccccscccscccscsce ons 4 49 59.9) .127 . 61 100 96 96 
1913 a 50, 58.9) .132)| 7.91 100 100 | 100 
1914 3 29; 59.9 -146 | 8.76 100 lil 111 
ee 11919 4 198 59.7 . 231 | 13.79 100 175 | 174 
_— 1922 5 | 184, 55.1 . 237 | 13.06 92 180 | 165 
——— Knitters, footers, or toppers, hosiery: 
Se a ee ere 1910 3 | 170 | 60.0, .072)| 4.29 101 81 82 
1911 3 160 | 59.2 . 083 4.93 100 93 94 
—. 1912 3 120 59.1 .103 | 6.04 100 116 115 
oo 3 138 | 59.2) .089] 5.23 100 100 100 
1914 3 129 | 50.1 | .009) 5.84 100 iil 112 
1919 2 64 | 60.0) .199 | 11.94 101 224 228 
1922 2 78 | 55.0 | .200 | 11.00 93 | 225 210 
Loopers, hosiery and underwear: 
~ RE UE. ont dda cco cekibees me 4 1. ne ; 100 6 03 101 8 w) 
4 4 b .107 .< O 95 95 
158 1912 4 190} 59.6] .122/ 7.29} 100| 108 108 
133 | 1913 + 198 | 59.5| .113 | 6.72| 100 100 100 
1914 3 8 | 58.8); .113 | 6.62} 99; 100 99 
| 1919 2 39 | 60.0] .241 | 14.46| 101 213 215 
; 1922 + 153 54.9 300 | 16.47 92; 265 245 
10) Menders, rough, hosiery: | 
103 PEER CRUD A. .> vwnkoccdebece 1910 2 68 | 60.0| .108| 6.49| 101 96 98 
17) , 1911 2 62| 59.4] .110| 6.56 100 98 99 
li | 1912 2 61 | 59.4) .106| 6.33 | 100 95 96 
1913 2 69 | 59.2; .112/) 6.61) 100 100 100 
w | 1922 3 27 | 55.0) .198| 10.89) 93 177 165 
be Welters, hosiery and underwear: | 
2 i Lilla. cadnigpns on | 1922 5 Wi GS | VRIES hi 2nd. Ae ei. 
100 Winders, hosiery and underwear: 
lil ee eae 1922 2 ik ee ek See ey 
1s Other employees, hosiery and | 
underwear: 
pe SS ee ,----| 1922 5 358 | 55.7| .247 | 13.76 |....... Mt inss Hikdeweg 
io ne ae eee aa 1922 5 382 | 55.0 | . 204 | 11.22 | Ree ee lensesccleccseve 
" 
% OHIO. 
% . 
% | 
1M Boarders, hosiery and underwear: 
100 EE EE, . wnbdec cde oe abas- 1922 3 8} 5.0 ($0. 391 /$19. 55 |.......).......)....... 
178 Finishers, underwear: 
191 Oa 2 ee 1913 2 127; 54.0/; .158| 8.54 | 100 100 100 
1914 2 125; 53.5}| .170| 9.14 99 108 107 
1919 2 101 | 50.0} .267 | 13.33 | 93 169 156 
1922 5 208 | 49.7) .287| 14.26; 92] 182 167 
inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
underwear: 
7 4 PO bablincc cede cbscnisdncs 1912 5 62; 50.9; .106) 5.41 95 88 84 
1913 5 72; 53.8; .120| 6.45| 100 190 100 
1914 5 61 | 52.5) .144/ 7.60) 98 120 118 
- 11919 4 74| 50.1 - 216 | 10. 82 | 93 180 167 
1922 8 93; 49.2) .291 | 14.32 | 91 243 222 
Ps Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
4 FERED <n ncctivetcondbiecs 1912 3 52) 53.6 122| 6.56 105 97 102 
10s 1913 3 63| 51.0) .126| 6.46, 100] 100} 100 
100 1914 3 65 | 52.2 138 | 7.22; 102 110 112 
ill 1919 2 45; 50.5 230 | 11.62 | 9 183 180 
133 1922 3 60} 50.0} .289) 14.45) 98] 229 224 
18 Loopers, hosiery and underwear: | 
Sc recccccscebsesssece 1913 3 25} 51.5] .171| 8.82 100 100 100 
1914 3 27| 52.6) .150| 7.90 102 88 90 
1919 2 15| 50.2] .255 | 12.80 97 149 145 
1922 3 | 37 | 49.4, .300/ 14.82) % 175 168 
‘lacludes menders. 
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1922—Continued. 
OHIO—Concluded. 
—= 
Aver Index num bers of. 
Aver- | 4 ver- e 
Num-}|} Num-/| a ave fle ie 
ber of ber of f - Nd time Full- Full. 
Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time a earn- | time | ©2™-! ting 
lish- | ploy- | hours 4 in hours ings earn. 
ments.| ees. per P= «if or per | Pe — ings 
week. week. week. | hour. per 
| Week, 
= 
Menders, rough, hosi | 
Female fescibeaaene A it ite 1922 2 11 | 50.0 |$0. 309 $15.45 |.......).. ; 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: ee 
Tie SR ETS NL RE 1913 5 31 53.8} .143| 7.69 100 100 | 1 
1914 5 31; 53.4) .129]| 6.89 99 Oo y) 
1919 4 17; 49.9 . 207 | 10. 33 93 145 1M 
1922 6 33} 49.8] .328] 16.33) 93) 29) 9) 
Other employees, hosiery and un- 
derwear: 
VEE Re es ee ee 1922 8 103 | 51.2] .418| 21.40 ].......|. 
PE Natdelbbbescebentnent 1922 8 81} 49.3] .270) 13.31 |.......)...... wal 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
sence hosiery and underwear: 
bts adadessaepout Cs a 8 213 | 57.6 |$0. 220 |$12. 70 105 87 ml 
1911 8 224) 57.8) .214 | 12.38 105 84 | 88 
1912 ll 364 55. 3 . 248 | 13.70 100 98 | 9g 
1913 ll 368 | 55.1 . 254 | 13. 99 100 100 100 
1914 11 335 | 54.2] .279| 15.13 98 110 | 108 
1919 3 69 | 53.7] .569 | 30.55 97| 224) 4% 
1922 ll 194 53.1 - 615 | 32. 66 96 242 2 
Finishers, underwear 
|” eB gel GS SR PT 1910 2 207 | 56.6) .134] 7.58 100 90 | y) 
1911 3 208 56. 5 . 137 7.71 100 92 | %) 
1912 3 224 56.6 . 126 7.13 100 R5 85 
1913 3 260} 56.5] .149] 8.41 100 100 1 
1914 2 237 54.0 -160 | 8.65 96 107 18 
1919 2 196 51.4 . 271 | 13.93 91 182 166 
1922 3 135 | 50.2] .333) 16.72 89 223 1% 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
underwear: 
Female..... en Slee | 1912 10 155 55.7 -124| 6.93 100 87 | g8 
1913 10 156 | 55.7] .142/ 7.90 100 100 1” 
, 1914 q 185} 54.0] .145] 7.81 97 102 | % 
11919 4 255 | 54.9] .247 |) 13.56 99 174 172 
1922 21 507 | 49.8] .325 | 16.19 89 229 5 
Knitters, footers, or toppers, hosiery 
PORES... seccccccccccccccccccee 1910 7 601 | 57.7] .127| 7.35 104 77; ® 
1911 8 1, 005 57.3 -150| 8.61 103 90 | ¥ 
1912 8/ 1,390) 55.5] .147]| 8.17 100 89 8 
1913 8| 1,311] 55.6] .166| 9.23] 100] 100 | 100 
1914 8} 1,244] 53.9] .167] 8.98 97 101 | W 
1922 q 425; 48.9) .387 | 18.92 88 3 | 205 
Loopers, pealeey and underwear: 
Femal Di gslltdccosdinsh cantinbesa 1910 ll 717 | 57.4) .133) 7.65 103 86 | xg 
1911 12 769 | 57.6) .139| 7.99 104 90 | 3 
1912 13 961] 55.5] .152| 8.45] 100 9) 
1913 13 936} 55.5) .154] 8.57 100 100 | 100 
1914 ; 13 930 | 53.9! .167] 8.98 97 108; 16 
1919 3 237 | 53.2] .301 | 16.01 {| 195; is 
asia 1922 19 806 | 50.0} .370| 12.50 90} 240| 2¢ 
Menders, rough : 
iccdeBliescesel eee! 1910 4 75| 57.1| .137| 7.83] 102| 79 # 
1911 7 138 | 58.0}; .169| 9.78 103 98; wl 
1912 9 184; 56.1 -174 | 9.78 100 101 10 
1913 9 207} 56.1 -173 | 9.70 100 100 100 
1914 ) 206} 53.9] .169| 9.09 96 98 | 4 
1922 17 320} 49.8] .390)] 19.42 89 225 200 
Seamers, oo Reunes hosiery: 
os Mdaoed ebbcbbecisds..| AOD 4 143 | 55.1 | .187 | 10.32 100 100 | 10 
1914 4 156 | 58.9] .193 | 10.40 98 103; ‘il 
1922 ) 283} 51.4] .405 | 20.82 93 217 22 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Concluded. 
| Index numbers of— 
Aver- s Aver- | 
Num-| Num- | age noord fil 
ber of | ber of | full- | 6° | (ti | Full- Full- 
Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time | ;,, eara- | time | Farn-| time 
lish- | ploy- | hours | - in hours | ings | earn- 
ments.| ees. | per | ,PM ee | per | per | ings 
week. Rn! | week. | hour.| per 
’ week. 
— nll 
Welters, hosiery, and underwear: 
Fetcabdetbaadedtcttccanssve 1910 6 76 | 58.1 $0.136 | $7.91 104 76 
1911 7 92) 57.7); .141 8.11 104 79 
1912 7 95| 55.5| .156| 8.66 100 87 
1913 6 64) 55.7) .179| 9.97 100 100 
1914 6 73 | 54.0 .198 | 10.70 97 lll 
1919 3 58 | 53.5) .250 | 13.38 Of 140 
1922 ll 69 | 48.8) .362 | 17.67 88 202 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: 
PO ci ctencdenacocchscetss 1910 8 177 | 57.5) .123) 7.04 103 90 
1911 10 188 | 57.6] .117)| 6.7 104 85 
1912 ll 266} 55.5) .131 7.28; 100 96 
1913 ll 238 | 55.6] .137]| 7.63 100 100 
1914 ll 279 | 53.9] .149] 8.04 97 109 
1919 4 | 168 | 53.4 .247 | 13.19 96 180 
1922 19 295 | 49.2} .348 | 17.12 88 254 
Other employees, hosiery and un- 
derwear: 
Ch io avdnemsakedemieed 1922 21 Dh. ee bl at | MERE Bosecesviccccantiengecce 
ge. RR ea el) | 1922 20 | 1,030 | 48.6 309 | SOA tescakt. EYE | ae 
TENNESSEE. 
| 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear: 
RS Fe ee 1913 2 75 | 58.2 |\$0.164 | $9.52 100 100 
1914 2 79 | 57.9 | .152)| 8.78 99 93 
1922 2 61 53.2 -320 | 17.02 91 195 | 
Finishers, underwear 
Pi dn as cvedddcdwresttse. 1919 3  £R (FOR gs. 8 5 eee ee ee 
1922 2 128 | 54.6] .243 | 13.27 |....... Ledeen dndleeunnee 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
erwear 
intaseesetcosnvunecncs 1913 2 37 | 58.5) .134) 7.84 100 100 
1914 2 43| 57.9] .1382| 7.62 99 99 
11919 4 154/| 55.9] .186/| 10.40 96 139 
1922 4 152} 53.7] .211 | 11.33 92 157 
Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
Pe ces dnn ss ctiicn) <nkctes 1912 2 195 | 58.5) .131| 7.65 100 94 
1913 2 186 | 58.6 .139 | 8.14 100 100 
1914 2 234 | 57.9) .147/ 8.53 99 106 
1919 2 121} 55.2] .232/ 12.81 94 167 
1922 2 166 | 53.2| .210/ 11.17 91 151 
Loo hos and underwear: 
Female aed Usoccctécbecccvows 1912 2 108 | 58.3 | .130)| 7.60 100 98 
1913 2 110 | 58.5] .133| 7.76 100 100 
1914 2 124| 57.9) .125) 7.23 99 o4 
1919 2 96} 56.9) .237 | 13.25 sa) 178 
1922 2 81 | 53.2); .257 | 13.67 91 193 
Menders, rough, hosiery: 
WEI 0 6 cc dbvococesvcece sdiced i 2 68 | 58.5| .120| 7.05 100 95 
1913 2 78| 58.5] .126| 7.36 100 100 
1914 2 41; 58.0; .109| 6.30 99 87 
1922 2 14; 53.0] .187| 9.91 91 148 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: 
ha cb Mbeccwedscscoccvevs 1919 3 2 (Rs 3b e Se ere eee 
1922 2 37] SO] .306 | 16.46 1......./....... Ceeehes 
Other employees, hosiery and un- 
Pease dbkl cc ccbistccccdbce 1922 4 OOP 0 MN (et 8 Ste E Be ccc cc cleccccccloccccce 
FOR osc ddicccccites doscbvwe 1922 4 SED h Gs See | ORD J ccccdchecccccclecccccs 
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EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDER 
WEAR INDUSTRY, IN SPECIFIED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, ig) TO 
1922-=Continued. 
VIRGINIA. 
| — 
Index numbers of— 
Aver- 
Num-| Num- o- 
ber of | ber of full- Full Full- 
Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time time | E8rn- time 
lish- | ploy- | hours h ings earn. 
iments.| ees. per oa | per | ings 
week. .| week.| our. per 
. week, 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear: 
ee ikbotiegins<oeeste-s Cap <4 1913 2 38 | 57.3 100 100 10 
1914 2 42 57.6 101 102 103 
1919 3 34 55.9 98 225 219 
1922 3 41 53.4 93 187 175 
Finishers, underwear: 
RRS b0cte s Sack gen geet aump os 1914 2 199] BO} 6888 | B13 1.......)....... 
1919 2 113 mee | wane | 22.38 }.......)....... 
1922 1 36; 53.7] .318 | 17.08 |.......)........ 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
underwear: 
| ES eee ae eee 11919 4 103 | 54.1 “  ) a S 
1922 3 118 | 53.3 Sas ie i 
Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
ER eee oe Peon 1913 2 64 57.0 100 100 | 100 
1914 2 68 57.6 101 3) 
1919 2 78 | 56.0 | 98 235 229 
1922 2 47 651.0) 89 196 174 
Loopers, hosiery and underwear: | 
Sn oo dc. ccc cchagpaedeaapes 1913 2 45 | 687.3 100 100 100 
1914 2 61 | 57.7 101 93 Y4 
1919 2 56 56.0 98 235 230 
1922 2 61} 53.2 93 187 174 
Welters, hosiery and underwear: 
ee nn ch eihhdienan so<s 1922 2 Ba EL OU BD aan Pee ee 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: 
CE a eee eee 1919 3 Tee Oe Re ee eee 
1922 1 3| 50.0 ctw wsdis...... 
Other employees, hosiery and 
underwear: 
BN sc SRUb pak oe ddiee vendide hae en 1922 3 141 | 52.8 | eeeIeTesL..c)....... 
TIED, . -cnanndans<dbeSi -o4iSm- 1922 3 152 | 50.0 oe 
—_ 
WISCONSIN. 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear: 
th n0nspooeeneveidusabebepeit 1910 2 49 55.0 100 81 81 
1911 2 64 55.0 100 83 83 
1912 3 72) 55.0 100 90 , 90 
1913 3 56) 55.0 100 100 100 
1914 2 48 | 55.0 100 97 97 
1922 2 36) 54.8 100 = 199 199 
Finishors, underwear: 
OUI. 0.4.55 diible + <de tite hood dtipes 1913 2 76 | 55.0 100, +100 100 
1914 2 102 | 55.0 100 97 97 
1919 2 124 651.4 93 125 116 
1922 2 174 | 49.8 91 149 135 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and 
underwear: 
pS Pee eee oe 1913 4 48 | 55.0 8.32 100 100 100 
1914 4 69 | 55.0 8.53 100 103 103 
11919 4 124 51.4 14. 57 93 187 175 
1922 4 119 | 52.1 18.24 | 95 232 219 
Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
POs ac cbcccorere dandiss Mite 1910 2 165 | 55.0 7.78 100 95 95 
1911 2 175 | 55.0 7.68 1004 95 “4 
1912 2 219 | 55.0 8.10 100 99 WwW 
1913 2 195 | 55.0 8.16 100 100 100 
1914 2 117 | 55.0 8.99 100 110 110 
1919 2 132 | 52.9 14. 69 | 96 186 130 
1922 1 60 | 50.8 19.71 | 92 262 242 
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\VERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME 
“BARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDER- 
WEAR INDUSTRY, IN SPECIFIED ‘STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 1910 TO 


1922 -Concluded. 
WISCONSIN — Concluded. 






























































Index numbers of— 
| Aver- | Aver- 
Num-| Num- | age — fi | 
» | ber of| ber of | full- | (Ph. | time | Full- | Full- 
Occupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time ines | car ti Earn-| time 
| lish- | ploy- | hours | — in “ oe ings | earn- 
ments.| ees. per | pur ~ —¥ per | ings 
week. week.| week. hour. per 
week. 
=_— = iad acl = 3 
Loopers, hosiery and underwear: 
ee ee een A Pee. a 1910 3 144 55.2 '$0.150 | $8.29 100 95 96 
1911 3! 143) 55.2! .146/] 8.03 100 92 | 93 
1912 3 182 55.0 . 160 8.81 | 100 101 101 
1913 3 149 55.0 . 158 8.68 100; 100 100 
1914 2 141 53.6) .158| 853) 97) 100 98 
1919 2 108 | 53.1 | .289/ 15.39) 97| 18 177 
1922 2 124 54.1 - 334 | 18.07 | 98 211 208 
Menders, 1ough, hosiery: 
Oe ee ae 1910 2 74 55.0 .129 7.08 | 100 98 97 
| 1911 2 79 55.0/ .121| 6.66 100 92 92 
1912 2 92, 55.0/ .133]| 7.30 100 101 100 
1913 2 81 55.0 132 | 7.27 100 100 100 
1914 2 77 | 55.0 | .148 | 8.14 100 112 112 
1922 2 49 53.8 .312 | 16.79 98 236 231 
seamers, full-fashioned hosiery: 
PE Deneve veh be by <5 - ds - 1922 2 Te Tee ae ere roe 
Welters, hosiery and underwear: B | 
LS Joi 3s Sh iAGh - P43 -ie.). \ 1922 2 8 | 52.3 | .354 | 18.51 behbbcallahe balddts duibaes 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: } 
i ee A TS: is as 1913 4 30| 53.9| .177| 9.62) 100. 100 100 
1914 4 35 | 52.8) .133 aah | YS 75 74 
1919 4 47| 52.5 | .283 | 14.82; 97) 160 154 
1922 4 22} 51.8 .351 | 18.18 | 96 198 18Y 
Other employees, hosiery and 
underwear: | | 
ae Sr a 1922 | 4 te FR Re SS eo ore 
| la nee eer 1922 4 210 RA Sof 2 eee See Seas e 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911 to 
1922. 


HIS article presents comparative figures as to wages and hours 

of labor in the principal occupations in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry for the years 1911 to 1914, 1919, and 1922. The in- 
dustry embraces the manufacture of men’s ready-made suits and 
overcoats. The figures given are average full-time hours per week, 
average earnings per hour, average full-time earnings per week, and 
index numbers (percentages) based on these averages with the 1913 
average taken as the base or 100 per cent. 

The averages are computed from the full-time hours per week and 
from the hours actually worked and earnings actually made by each 
wage earner during a selected representative agirell period in each 
of the years covered. ‘‘Full-time hours per week” as here used 
means the number of hours that are accepted by employers and 
employees as constituting a regular full working week and beyond 
which any work done is to be considered as overtime. 

The data were taken by agents of the bureau directly from the 
pay roll or other records of the establishments. Complete data for 
pieceworkers of establishments in which time (hours) worked by 
such pieceworkers is not of record were obtained by arrangements 
with the establishments to keep a special day-by-day bedord of the 
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time Deen by this class of employees for the selected pay-roj 
period. 

A ‘‘time worker’’ is one who is paid by the hour, day, or week, anq 
a ‘‘pieceworker ” is one who is paid a piece rate, the unit of pay )eino 
a stated operation or group of operations on a garment. ’ 

The 1922 figures are for 25,013 wage earners in 112 establishment, 
located in New York City, Chicago, Baltimore, Rochester, Pj). 
delphia, Cincinnati, and Boston and represent, according to the 
1919 United States census, approximately 14 per cent of the wave 
earners in the industry in the United States and 22 per cent of tie 
wage earners in the industry in these cities. The figures for the 
years prior to 1922 are summaries drawn from Bulletins 135, 187. 
and 265, published by the bureau. Wage data were not collected 
by the bureau for the years 1915 to 1918, 1920, and 1921. 

The 1911 data are for 80 establishments; the 1912 for 117; the 1913 
for 133; the 1914 for 153; the 1919 for 134; and the 1922 data are fo, 
112 establishments operating 220 shops. An establishment as her 
used includes the wage earners of a single shop or of a group of shops 
under one ownership. Some establishments do all the cutting but 
do not operate shops making the coats, pants, and vests, such work 
being done by coat, pants, or vest contractors, while other establish- 
ments do all the cutting and make one or all of the different kinds of 
garments, putting out by contract such garments as they do not make 
in their own shops. A contractor’s shop is counted as a separate 


establishment and each shop of a clothing house is counted a separate 
shop. It was necessary to get contract shops in some cities in order 
to cover a representative number of wage earners working on each 
garment. 


The 1922 data were taken from the June pay roll of 1 esta)lish- 
ment, the July pay rolls of 30 establishments, and the August pay 
rolls of 81 establishments. The great mass of the 1922 data thereiore 
is as of August. 

In the 12 months ending June 30, 1922, the days of operation of 
79 of the 112 establishments range from 108 to 308 days, the average 
for those reporting was 240 days. The days of poaraiion were not 
reported by 33 establishments, all of them contract shops in New York 
City and without any record of days of operation. 

The difference between the average days of operation (240) ands 
ossible full-time of 313 days was due to the Talonina conditions: 
wenty-eight establishments did not operate any Saturday of the 
ear; 5 did not operate some Saturdays, such loss of time ranging 
rom 25 to 48 days; 35 establishments were closed on account of lack 

of orders from 3 to 194 days; 4 establishments were closed fu 
inventory from 5 to 26 days; 2 establishments were closed on accoull 
of strikes, 1 for 16 and the other for 100 days; all establishments wer 
closed for holidays from 5 to 19 days; and 13 establishments wer 
closed for other causes from 3 to 80 days. 

Between April 1, 1920 and the period of the 1922 survey (June, 
July, and August) wage changes were reported as follows: One estab: 
nt gave an increase of 10 per cent; 1 establishment gave w 
increase of 5 per cent, and at later dates made 3 separate etzc tion 
of 10, 5, and 10 per cent; 1 establishment made a reduction of |! 
per cent and later gave an increase of 6 per cent; 28 establishment’ 
made a reduction, the lowest 5 and the highest 23 per cent; 53 estab 
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lishments made a reduction, the lowest 5 and the highest 20 per cent, 




















“TO . - 

l und at later date or dates made 1, 2, or 3 other reductions ranging 
ang from 2 to 20 per cent; 1 establishment made a reduction of $5 per 
cine Mme week and later a reduction of $3 per week; 4 establishments made no 

8 report covering changes in wage rates; and 23 establishments made 
ont BO general change in wage rates during the period. 

Lila- AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME EARN- 
th INGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN 

e THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 1911 TO 1922. 
age 
, —— me 
me Index numbers. 
187. oa | ; 
ted Aver- —— 

Occupation and sex. , full- : full- 
. time time 
913 ‘ oom earn- 
ings 
» for tT uae per 
here wary week. 
LOPS 
but _ 
york 54 
lish- 56 
ls of = me 
Lake 
rate . ee 
7 38 52. 4 
rate 51 51.7 
rder 58 47.9 
45 8 
2ach Basters, pants: 
Female...... |) See 11 55. 0 
| 20 54.8 
lish- 22 52.7 
pay 34 wt 
fore 27 43.9 
17 54.7 
26 5.4 
n of 30 52.7 
ne S| | 
not 38 44.0 
ork 50 55.0 
73 55.4 
66 52.5 
nd a 89 51.9 
ons:  . = 
he 78 43.9 
the 

: 42 54.2 
ging 58 54.8 
lack 52| 684] 52.2 
72| 583| 51.6 

: S| | 
unt Cutters, cloth, hand and machine: 
vel Male........... scmdulitdieehaen yi 39| 1,646] 49.9 
| 52| 2012] 49.8 
were 53 | 2,007] 49.0 

53 | L931| 48.6 

| eee} &¢ 
ule, Examiners, shop and stock-room: 
tab- A ES 5 ie RE 31} 269| 524 

51} 403] 53.1 
> al 48| 434] 51.8 
ions 59 488 | 51.2 
65| 488] 47.8 
f 10 56 409 | 44.2 
en 25 122} 48.4 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME Fairy hit 
INGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY Ix 
THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 1911 TO 1922—Continued. =— 
° ] a 
Index numbers. 
Aver- ner 
Num- oon Aver-| age | 
Num- age | full- Aver- Aver. 
ber of! ber of | fUll- | carn-| time | age | AVer- age 
Occupation and sex. Year. | estab- em- time in if & age - full. 
ish- hours | #88 | earn-) full | earn. ti 
ments.|Ployees. ™ per | ings | time | jx ‘ime 
; per | hour.| per hours! ‘8S earn. 
week. per ing 
week. per h 48 
| week. our. per 
week —_—_ 1 
——— . Operate 
e 
Fitters or trimmers, coat: = 
RE 2 tert NG. A! AS 1911 32 140 | 54.5 ($0. 294 |$16.05 104 &4 RR 
1912 48 194 55. 1 . 292 | 16.05 106 84 RR 
1913 49 205 | 52.2 . 348 | 18.15 100 100 100 
1914 57 210 51.7 .332 | 17.13 99 % 4 
1919 53 207 47.7 . 575 | 27.24 91 165 10 Operate 
1922 40 208 44.2 . 959 | 42. 46 85 276 234 ~ Mal 
nee BOE ds dn 9 <xpeun ons 1919 7 11] 489] 1357] 17.40 |.....00).00 
1922 ll 70 44.0 SE Ds wetepalesce...|....... 
Hand sewers, coat: 
sae GE aE Fe not) an 18 221 55. 8 . 204 | 11.34 107 81 4} 
1912 35 305 %.2 . 212 | 11.90 108 M4 aH) 
1913 20 144 52.1 . 253 | 13.23 100 100 10) Fer 
1914 33 317 52.1 . 270 | 14.04 100 107 106 
| 1919 10° 66 47.8 446 | 21.05 92 176 159 
| 1922 24 191 44.0 . 898 | 39. 57 S4 355 oy 
Py ontnn a Gach cobs ods «m554 | 1911 39 | 2,668; 54.8] .155| 845 105 87 9 
: | 4912 56 2, 888 55.2 . 153 8. 40 106 85 Ww) Total o 
1913 57 | 3,046 52.1 .179 | 9.33 100 100 100 Ma 
1914 64 3,119 51.7 ahaa 9.14 oy 9g Ys 
1919 71 2, 907 47.8 . 334 | 15.09 92 187 | 162 
1922 53 | 3,063 | 44.2) .526 | 23.35 85 294 2%) 
Hand sewers, pants: 
DEE, dab cativnbths st sadéabe oa | 1911 25 656 54.9 . 141 7. 69 105 87 9 
1912 35 937 54.7 - 150 8.18 105 92 6 
1913 38 856 52.2 . 163 8. 51 100 100 100 Fe 
1914 50 1, 103 52.0} .150| 7.77 100 92 9] 
1919 42 440) 48.0 . 281 | 13.41 92 172 158 
1922 51 549 44.0] .422/)| 18.61 M 250 | 219 
Hand sewers, vest: | 
PE > dvcescackhvcctecadseses 1911 21 339 | 54.6) .167/ 9.10 104 89 93 
1912 30 570 | 54.9) .165)| 9.00 105 88 | 92 Presse 
1913 42 602 | 52.3) .188| 9.81 100 100 | 100 Me 
1914 49 684} 51.6/| .188 | 9.72 9| 100| 4% 
P 1919 42 597 48.0 315 15. 07 92 168 14 
1922 42 701; 44.0) .519 | 22.91 84 276 | 234 
Total. hand sewers: 
EG iadatt aces Gaus «os keltawed 1911 61 3, 663 54.8) .153 8, 37 105 | 86 ) 
1912 89 | 4,395 55.1 . 154 8. 43 106 | 87 9} Presse 
1913 103 | 4,504! 52.2) .177| 9.2 100; 100 100 Mi 
1914 126 4, 906 51.7] .173 8.91 99 98 | 97 
1919 121 3,944 | 47.9] .326 | 14.90 92 184 | 161 
1922 101 | 4,313 | 44.1] .512 | 22.68 84 289 | 246 
Operators, coat: 
eg CS I ge mi ny Sh 1911 31 913 | 55.9| .264)| 14.70 106 87 92 
1912 53 | 1,364) 56.2) .262/ 14.63 107 86 2 Presse 
1913 55 | 1,826; 52.5) .305) 15.93 100 100 100 M: 
1914 62; 1,522) 5L.9| .321 | 16.61 99 105 104 
1919 63 1, 603 47.6 . 591 | 28.05 91 194 176 
1922 50| 1,785 | 441] .962| 42.46 84 315 267 
EEG Kp bipta « duedud bs aspd $0 00% 1911 34 75% | 54.2] .195 | 10.53 104 98 102 
1912 44 049 | 54.3] .184/ 9.95 104 92 % 
1913 37 | 1,077| 52.1) .199| 10.34 100 100 100 Fe 
1914 46} 1,114; 51.8] .213/| 11.00 99 107 100 
1919 60 | 2,086 | 48.1] .361 | 17.28 92; 181 167 Total 
we , 1922 42; 1,603 | 43.9) .593 | 25.98 8 =. 298 251 M 
Operators, pants: 
| i py cl aloes 1911 20 439 | 56.8) .242/ 13.71 108 | 77 S4 
1912 40 890 | 56.5] .250/| 14.68 107 | 80 8) 
1913 37 796 | 52.6| .313 | 16.40 100 = 100 100 
1914 45 827 | 52.6 | .2% | 15.37 100 | 94 w 
1919 39 538 | 47.7| .599 | 28.47 91 191 174 
1922 50} 1,084| 44.1!) .902! 39.63 4 288 242 
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Occupation and sex. 
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Operators, pants —Concluded. 
| a ey eee er 


Operators, vest: 


Total operators: 


ee 


eta aE Semi 


Total pressers: 


a A a a ee 











d | A ver- 

Sum; | Num-| Af 

Year. | om — 
lish- ~ | hours 

ments. |Ployees-| "her 
week. 
| 
1911 26 599 54, 





110 


407 54. 6 
468 | 52.4 
511 51.5 | 
544 | 48.1 
594} 43.8 
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186 | 54.7 | 
274; 55.1 
284 | 52.4 
287 | 51.7 
247 | 48.0 
351 | 44.0 
34 | 48.3 
54) 44.0 
2,160 | 55.1 
2,938 | 55.4 
3,348 | 52.3 
3,467 | 51.9 
2,932 | 47.8 
3,621 | 44,1 


| hour. 





. . . . . . . ve . . . . . * * 
-oown Ore 3 bo Or or md Or 


Ss 
coor Y eS 





| Aver- 


age 

earn- 
ings 
per 


| 
| 
| 





. 250 
. 271 
. 309 
. 290 
. 546 
. 879 


Aver- |-——_r 
age 
full- | Aver- 
time | age | 
earn- | full- | 
ings | time | 
per hours | 
week.| per 

| week. 


11. 23 104 
11. 27 104 
11. 82 100 
12. 32 | 9S 
16. 69 92 
26. 27 s4 


13. 84 106 
14, 99 | 106 
16. 14 100 
15. 08 100 
26. O1 92 


Index numbers. 


Aver-| age 
age full- 

| earn- | time 
ings | earn- 
per | ings 
hour. | per 
week. 


263 | 14.37 104 
.275 15.10] 105 | 
. 328 | 17.18 100 | 
.323 | 16.69) 99 
.571 | 27.31| 92 
. 899 39. 72 | 84 
.335 | 16.06 |....... 
593 | 25.66 |....... 
244} 13.40) 105 
. 253 | 13.97 106 
.298 | 15.55 100 
. 292 | 15.15 | 99 
. 544 | 25.90 91 
.873 | 38.58! 80 












| A ver- 

























91 


92 5 
100 100 
106 104 
155 141 
264 222 














RI] 85 
RS 93 
100 | 100 
94 | 93 
177 161 










80 s4 
4 RR 
100 | 100 
98 97 
174 159 
274 231 
teerd panei 
§2 st 
85 | 0 
100 | 100 
98 | 97 
183 167 
293 | 248 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME Earn. 
INGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY [yn 
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Index numbers. 
Aver- a 
Aver- 
Aver- 
ber a Num- full- age full Aver: | 4 ver. —_ 
Occupation and sex. Year. estab- pad time ‘ia b= fue | 98e | full. 
ments, |Ployees. -— per | ings | time i- Sm 
' week,| D0ur.| per | hours . barn- 
, week.| per nov ings 
week. our. nd 
eek, 
Sha , coat: 
OD in tsindiccs stb dtbesbadek 1913 41 182 52.4 \$0. 342 |$17. 91 100 100 100 
1914 48 190 | 51.9] .343 | 17.74 9} 100 99 
1919 49 182 47.8 . 577 | 27.41 91 169 13 
1922 46 192 | 43.9 . 966 | 42.40 84 282 237 
Other employees: 
AGE 6c nde sdeschiicllh dn dtins 1914 106 | 2,794 50. 1 oBee § BS fo cccccchecs........... 
1919 61 423 | 47.9] .442| 21.19 |.......)....... aa: 
1922 90 | 2,222) 44.1 GE MEE Evccacechocccce. Boel seni 
TED. g 5 kc ZGhenccetdcdbdsdddas 1914 &4 1,685 51.5 147 | Sts Sa _———_ 
1919 55 546 48.0 Be 8 MEE Eseccccclcesce.- i aris mceans 
1922 73 1,696 44.0 nk ES | buwwous 
THE INDUSTRY. 
All occupations... ........ccccseae. 1911 80 | 13,751 . 229 $12. 30 105 87 1) 


- 231 | 12.49 105 88 92 
° 13. 63 100 100 100 
- 256 | 13.06 99 100 99 
- 446 | 21.08 92 169 155 
- 728 | 31.91 84 276 234 


1912 117 | 18, 168 
1913 133 | 19, 874 
1914 153 | 24,597 
1919 134 | 19,919 
1922 112 | 25,013 


SASRES 
-OwoOo- 
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Costs in the Retail Distribution of Clothing. 


HERE has recently appeared a detailed study of costs and 
methods in the retail selling of clothing, based on an invest- 
gation which was made possible by cooperation between the 

National Association of Retail Clothiers and the Bureau of Business 
Research of the Northwestern University School of Commerce.’ The 
general purpose was to obtain data on which to base definite stand- 
ards for the conduct of this kind of business, so that it would no 
longer be necessary for each merchant to gain his knowledge by the 
costly method of experience. The utility of such studies is evident, 
and it is believed that this may be only the initial effort in a wide 
field of research. 

That there are underlying principles in business which can be determined, 
measured, and used as guides to action, modern business must come to realize. li 
planning and foresight are really to characterize business, more experience than that 
secured within the domain of the individual establishment must be made the basis 
of policies and methods. Fundamental principles of economics, of law, and of 
psychol permeate the entire business structure. Merchants, as well as others, 
must realize this truth and shape their business policies in keeping with it. 

The study is based upon replies to an exhaustive questionnaire sent 
out to all members of the National Association of Retail Clothiers 
under an agreement that the facts submitted would be treated as 





1 Costs, Merchandising Practices, Advertising and Sales in the Retail Distribution of Clothing: by 
Northwestern University School of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research, Horace Secrist, director, in 
cooperation with the National Association of Retail Clothiers. 6 vols. New York, 1921. 
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confidential by the Bureau of Business Research, which handled the 
investigation. Data were sought for the ire 1914, 1918, and 1919. 
Replies were received from 569 stores, t ough not all answered all 
the questions. The stores replying were widely scattered, all but 12 
States of the Union being represented. The data thus obtained were 
carefully analyzed and are presented in much detail, the report con- 
sisting of six volumes dealing, respectively, with (1) sales and sales 
ratios; (2) rents, wages, and salaries; (3) general, busheling, and total 
expenses; (4) advertising methods and expenses; (5) purchase, dis- 
counts, inventories, stock, and turnover; and (6) retail clothing stores 
as operative units. While the study is of special importance to those 
engaged in retail business, it contains also matter of general interest, 
articularly in the volumes dealing with the cost of conducting 
fosmaalll These costs are averaged and given as ratios of the net 
sales. Summarized, the figures ie each of the three years are as 
follows: 


AVERAGE OF EXPENDITURE FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS PER EACH $100 OF NET SALES. 








Item. 1914 | 1918 | 1919 





— 


Rent. . -- ccedskiledec dnt0og6bts 0atecdeahes Hb EpSFbRO ORES C CEES COO CRC COS $3. 57 $2. &9 
Wases a0 Ss <5} sede cides tac dbibecctbiechtecée dekh esivnessa 12. 91 13. 14 
General expenses 5. 68 5. 85 
Advertising . 2. 04 | 








Total expenses L 23. 69 | 





These figures can be used —_ with caution. They are averages, 


and the number of replies on which they are based varies from year 
to year and from item to item. The sum, therefore, of the separate 


expenditures does not equal the total expense, and any comparison 


between items is of doubtful validity. Nevertheless, they are clearly 


indicative of general tendencies, and from this point of view the fall 


between 1914 and 1919 in the proportionate cost of every item listed 
is striking. It will be remembered that the cost of clothing shot up 
rapidly in 1919, and that much was said at the time about the increase 
in wholesale prices, in rents, in wages, and in general cost of. doing 
business, the presumption being that this accounted for most of the 
rise in price. In 1914, taking 1913 as the base year, the cost of 
clothing for an average family had risen by 1 per cent; in December, 
1918, it had risen by 105.3; and in December, 1919, by 168.7.2. But 
while this increase was taking place, the relative cost of handling a 
retail clothing business had, according to these figures, sunk from 
$24.56 for each $100 of net sales to $21.49. 

There was, of course, an actual increase along with this propor- 
tionate fall. For instance, for a group of 227 identical stores which 
reported on wages and salaries for each of the three years, the amounts 


paid out for this item were as follows: 


Total wages 
and salaries. 


$1, 567, 721 
2, 478, 624 
3, 258, 306 





*MonTHLy Labor REviEW, August, 1922, p. 72. 
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This shows an increase of 107.8 per cent in the amount paid fo, 
wages and salaries, but during the same period the total net sales of 
these stores rose from $12,019,113 in 1914 to $26,781,379 in 1919, ap 
increase of 122.8 per cent. 

A group of 241 identical stores reported on the average amount of 
sales made by each full-time sales person, showing that in 1914 it wag 
$41,109, in 1918 it had risen to $15,454, and in 1919 was $20,458. ay 
increase of 84 per cent. There are some indications that this jp- 
crease was due more to the rise in the selling price than to an increase 
in number of sales. Data bearing on this point relate only to suits. 
concerning which reports were received from 56 identical stores for 
each of the three years. The number of suits sold in these stores 
rose from 40,519 in 1914 to 56,049 in 1919, an increase of 38 per cent: 
but the value of the suits sold rose during the same time from $8/9.- 
490 to $2,020,990, an increase of 146.6 per cent. The average price 
of the suits in 1914 was $20.22, while in 1919 it was $36.05. The 
stores handled many things besides suits and it can not safely be 
assumed that they all followed the same price movement. Never- 
theless, these figures give some ground for believing that the greater 
volume of business in 1919 with its accompanying decrease in the 
ratio of selling costs to receipts was due even more to the rise in 
price of goods sold than to an increase in the number of sales. 

Of every $100 paid in salaries and wages, $39.28 went to the pro- 
prietors, $36.33 to the regular salesman, $16.72 to the buyers, $11.36 
to the tailors and bushelmen, $5.79 to bookkeepers and cashiers. 
$4.86 to window trimmers and advertising men, $4.71 to extra sales- 
men, and $3.88 to wrapping, receiving, and delivery clerks.’ The 
proportion going to the proprietor tends to decrease as the store in- 
creases in size. It is explained that in the smaller stores where only 
a few workers are employed, the major part of the return to the pro- 
prietor may be classed as salary; sometimes, indeed, the proprietor 
claims no profits at all, counting all that he receives as salary earned. 
This condition tends perhaps to overweight the item of salaries and 
wages. , 

Bonus and other schemes for compensating employees did not ap- 
pear prominently in the answers to the questionnaire. ‘‘ Most stores 
pay their employees straight salaries. Some stores report other 
methods, but the number does not constitute more than 25 per cent 
for any one class, and usually the percentage is distinctly less.” 
It was a common practice, however, for the stores to sell merchandise 
to employees at cost, a concession which practically amounts to an 
addition to the wage or salary. 

The majority of the stores sell merchandise to their employees at cost. About one- 
fourth of them, however, sell at a specified per cent above cost, the most common rate 
being 10 to 15 per cent. Some sell at a discount from selling price, the most common 
per cent being 20 to 30. Some stores make a distinction between employees according 
to their terms of service, selling at cost to those who have been with the firm for a 


specified period ranging from six months to two years, and ata discount or ata specified 
per cent above cost to others. 





8 It should be noted that data for all the stores reporting on any item given in this statement were utilized 
so that the basic figures rd from item toitem. Hence it is impossible to add together the amounts and 
expect the total to equal 1 
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Changes in Union Wage Rates per Hour in the Building Trades. 


interest is attached to building-trades wage rates. The rates 

for the principal trades and cities are published in the Sep- 
tember MontuLy LaBor REVIEW (pp. 69-95). Index numbers are 
here given showing the percentage of change in the United States 
from 1913 to 1922 in all building trades taken as a whole and in the 
two principal trades, bricklayers and carpenters. 

It will be observed that the average rate per hour in May, 1921, 
for all building trades combined was 200 per cent of the rate in May, 
1913. In other words, the rate doubled in the eight years. 

In May, 1922, there was a falling off of 13 points in the index num- 
ber as compared with May, 1921, making a decrease of 64 per cent 
in the year, but even yet the May rate stands 87 per cent above the 
level of 1913. 

The figures of the table must not be read as money rates per hour; 
they are simply percentages, in which 1913 is taken as 100. 

It will be observed that the average for all trades is higher than 
that shown for either bricklayers or carpenters, due to the fact that 
certain other trades entering into the average and not shown in the 
table had a greater increase than the two principal trades shown. 


Oo ACCOUNT of the seriousness of the housing situation much 


INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGES PER HOUR IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 








All | - All 
buildi : . H ildi , 
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My, Me we aveue- a 100 100 100 || May, 1918 126 
May” I! 102 102 102 || May; 1919.......... 145 28 | 146 
Mgy, 1915. ....... 103 103 103 || May, 1920...... ed 197 5 
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May, 1! sec] MB] 107 115 187 ! 183 


























Trend of Wages, Prices of Materials, and Cost of Living in the Building 
Industry. 


rials and the cost of living as compared with wage rates in the 

building industry during the years 1913 to 1920 was reflected 
in the decrease in the number of suitable workingmen’s dwellings 
available during that period. The increase in prices and cost of liv- 
ing was continuous up to the first half of 1920. In April of that year 
the wholesale cost of lumber had increased 265 per cent and of all 
building materials 200 per cent when compared with 1913. The 
increase in cost of living reached 116.5 per cent in June, 1920, while 
in May the increase in the wages of all building workers combined 
was only 97 per cent. Since the first half of 1920, however, there 
has been a very decided drop in the prices of building materials, a 
less rapid decline in the cost of living, and a decided increase in the 
rates of wages in the building trades, so that at present wages in this 


Ta great discrepancy in the increases of prices of building mate- 
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industry are somewhat above the prices of materials and the © st o 


living. 


The following table and chart show the index numbers of wag 
rates of bricklayers, carpenters, and all building occupation: eo). 


















































bined, the index numbers of wholesale prices of brick, lumbe:, ang 9 
all building materials, and of the cost of living for different j sriod, = 
from 1913 to 1922: _ 
io) 
e) 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, OF UNioy FF e 
WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AND OF COST OF LIVING, 1913 TO 1922. _ wh 
[Building materials and cost of living, average for 1913=100; union wage rates, May, 1913= 1(\) | oe 
° 
— ra 
Building materials. Rates of wages. Z 

4 
Al “ 
Date. : Costof i Re 
di | Brick, Brick- Car- Alvin i « 
Bence Lumber. ‘oommon. — layers. | penters. | ” 
bined. < 
| “ 
——— i 
oe” rage { 100 100 | 100 | , = 
ve UE FORE. ccccccsccse) | | AU A FWY Jee cwclocccccccsslcccccce... 1”) - 
DE As a Cd on dna er etedssteveveivassscan sp eletocket sae 100 100 100 7] = 
page (ES eee Aa , 2 
0 EEE Se ee ee ee, «=| ee Se eee 7 = 
a biebc bec bbsb ele AVed Av badot bpcsfedetcotces loebivulb <u 102 102 102 ‘ ‘ ti 
December. ...............-- SS Oe ee Se es ess. ae ae 103.0 C 
1915: | 2 wn 
Average for year............ 4 89 gg SAREE bE — se 
ETE ELL ee Cs daaleiiiasinitl 103 103 103 "8 & 
I oe ood oeb ces vnc. cu cutssctccecleasecedsés Pegs ne kee Sopecns to asi e 105.1 - 
1916: | . 
Average for year............ 120 102 | 8 ee: LES ae Pe = = 
aie, Rid lela we bbls tullodubbeeses 106 104 106 |. . - 
December. ...............-. Te Lote. FS A: IER Bs Eis , nh 
1917: . 
Average for year............ 157 135 A ee Sa ae ; 5 
WPasssarcevecbess se. .s2.: ete. Saree eee 113 107 115 |. s + 
December .............--..- [new ccceecelecconemocsleccecccccslecescccccclenceccccceiecceceee.. 124 

1918: 7 
Average for year............ 172 155 Pe i icasthdaddaes Sasbeitadeccs..|.... aan te 
Re Tiered a SOR CPA. Re 126 115 126 . a 
EN aa bU Riess oaschales sso eG abiee Uuminctins doc cscksbiuntes sb cld Gqqercsccfoccaceces- 174.4 a 
1919: | F = 
Average for year............ 201 210 ed Shot, Sabi Aan i by < 
ssweiees Vk RGR SEIS TEES EP 145 128 | 146 2 
innit nol Reeiedicallitecendchedllisthedenecihns« panes Chinn aniesesuhndaty send olocdeee<-- - 
December. ...........----- Sladen ccncecfocadscscedionccncccrsloccsrtancafececcccccleccceseene O 
1920: < 
Average for year............ 264 307 Sitinsidanitiharsengaitiblenesie.% ¥ z 
a RES OTST ED TEEN CT eee. FaRE “ose SN 197 175 195 - 
Eee RS SS ESE SSR a Aaa Ee Oe. ees Saree c 
SD ch itiaed seas athe ost 6 60 069 ocala oped Ube oMw dels 5650 5466966 MESH Soins 50 olp pSsewee. po 
1921: f= 
Average for year............ 165 163 Be Bet Shcdtcns did cunpliadi oboe a 
8 so FR ERAT PRPS LTR See 200 173 198 = 
NE 2 608% sd deat edhe cd da Mad ealt Hak ates tints 02Ehes le adhendds cis thee senectbéscccce ce Z 
DEED s bc ewte so eepae pty letns «ce beb is ctebids oc blac cqsesbpildddtcoGnidelecé he ccdehecsbocecs- z 
1922: i.) 
PUL NADL b ob bebbvcGsbuebile dldp cpasisubbelddes ‘Aue de ccccanibbh bible dfuccce « jbbefocbices cess 5 
ll enteitens edikedepaiieeaitns 161 173 199 187 168 183 |. = 
PE BL adivebdubvpbeetedecless sdbgh seldvbededsseles bcdbegecobcodt dcdelocdéccecedtesoecccccs fe, 
September. . ............... 180 198 Ge aiedetschhs «<b kdakbbeekooks Z 
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Average Union Rate of Wages per Hour in the United States, May |5 
1921 and 1922. 7 


HE union wage investigation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
T for 1922 covered 837,242 persons distributed through 91 trade 
classifications. The investigati6n covered 66 principal cities, 

The accompanying table shows the average union rate of wages 
per hour for the time workers in each occupation for 1921 and 1929 
as compiled from the material indicated Tvs, Averages are also 
given for the several groups of trades and for all the trades combined. 
The averages for 1922 are made from the reports that were obtained 
in 1922, and represent the wage rates existing May 15. The aver- 
ages for 1921 were made from the reports collected in 1921 as of May 
15 of that year. 


AVERAGE UNION RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR IN TRADES SPECIFIED, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, AS OF MAY 15, 1921 AND 1922. 
































Occupation. | May 15, 1922.) May 15, 192) 
Dakere;.....< dine hd ta dsathalhnanie telllesaaehaeranechasnee sdacndibles << $0. 891 £0. 930 
Building trades. 
es oie ecb lndecachcccccetesces ae Hea yt Ce a oe - 968 1. 040 
EE SE SN SOS RS SC A Ree ae ene ae 1. 164 1.194 
Bricklayers, sewer, tunnel, and caisson.....................-..------cceeceee 1. 432 1.472 
Building ars ts |. ck... eS a | aa -714 760 
ko canccpececeedencdivebes . 973 1. 051 
SE SS EL A AS ST PR keene eer 1.061 1.114 
Carpenters, parquetry floor....................... SS Ares Se OF 1. 254 1. 248 
ES EST ISR ee a - 877 98 
ie ee me apeh oe 1.017 1.097 
Cement fimishers’ helpers. ...........................-.-. + SS Se 781 R15 
Cement finishers’ laborers........................... SPSS - GRE ee OR Ss Ree 995 
ee Eh. nn cchbaberedeud ae oN - 964 1. 008 
Composition roofers’ helpers...........................-. Ss See ee eas . 678 £99 
OS EE EE aa Fee Te Se eee ee 1.050 1.122 
Maevater Commtructors’ helpers... ee eee cece cece nce Fi . 769 . 808 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. .........................2 2.2.2 e ee eee eee 1. 033 1. 096 
et  cnkincbadcwuloeduowsvcehec 721 . 870 
I CG PT SPR Gale ees was Xe 1. 42 1.105 
Inside wiremen, fixture hangers.............................. a OS ee . 996 1.049 
id i euch anscsndosscdoebe. 16.920 1 6. 810 
GE LE SS TN SS RD ARNE ae 1. 076 1.145 
<< % <i E RE Ce GS iis OF ey Rese Renae OF 1. 050 1.07 
I a See SS aaa ae . 808 . 869 
IIE WUBI, ooo cee ccc nccehecererscscacecgeccececpes 955 983 
EE SSE ee ae aes Se es pee e eee 1.009 1.07 
SE OT Te A RS: a CE Ree ae 1.074 1.128 
SE SNS SR PSA SR RR SRE ROSE es 1. 231 1. 242 
CK i RST SE Ss RRR RRR ie 1.173 1. 220 
doc ewebdlvcwodencesechou . 792 901 
gE SPR ESS RS BS SRR RTT OF 1. 043 1.12 
FP: As SR Ga PR Se . 841 { 
CE TT LE TE TORS LAG TN Se - 989 1. 067 
— PP obhatndes og latibiagedtacacedebbtoos + duccateod<ceosabhss - 833 907 
 s, Se Ss CP Sees ee ae 1. 098 1.148 
i Raich in dcnchontbbdbivececdhhscesechbdies«decodelth.- 1.004 1. 026 
“CT TT SR LT SNS See Re ae - 707 . 689 
SC, SR Fo a Cae Skee eee: 1. 097 1.178 
hs ah oc aihe wwanaabelccesdeeccshedectes¥tbas 1. 036 1. 144 
Structural-iron workers, finishers......... 2.2.2... 00... c cece ccc c eee ceceecee 1. 046 1, 138 
Structural-iron workers, finishers’ helpers.....................2...---2-eee-- - 831 . 836 
ES Senter nae OR EN SEE Seep. 1.043 1.061 
SY PE SHA SRR Ree ee Be - 780 . 831 
ES EE  Y Se SO ~ i = - 963 1. 032 
Chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers. : 
I ince cel ae ashiaiiecanutlipbudcesbscscartboceceshes . 555 - 588 
ES EL US SS HS SS Sere ts . 558 580 
Average for chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers.....................-... . 557 . 586 
1 Per 1,000 laths. 
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AVERAGE UNION RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR IN TRADES 


111 


SPECIFIED, FOR THE 
UNITED STATHS, AS OF MAY 15, 1921 AND 1922—Concluded. 
































Occupation. May 15, 1922.| May 15, 1921. 
le RRR hl $90. 055. 55 0s ddsnesagbadapanuaescecescoceccescencveusas $0. 651 | $0. 787 
Granite and stone trades. 
Granite cutters ee ee LO RCCOCC SHS ESOS ESSE eresreseresesesoceseos j i. 068 1. 070 
GEGMOCULEEEI S oc oe aiciecdade debs sowsdcedcc de decdensccn reccacdecébcaccescece 1. 055 1. 100 
Average for granite and stone trades......................0.....2.00--. 1. 062 | 1. 083 
Se Pe ainenasibereanneteltiagadeen usatess ¢bacatnceancccoenntnes . 417 .415 
LAGOA 6b Gist GbR ete bed cc d duc cdtemabadédewesscciccccisccccdecocccecvucss . 868 . 933 
Metal trades. | 
EE RL Se ee ee 845 | 75 
ae yl hn Beto ln. i SR BSA EASELS SREP 5 664 | 664 
EE ey ee ee ak eee ee sea ee ae 773 | 834 
iin aia onus vee Bouk chien ten tduh sandadeohoeaue aenees 567 636 
Coppersmiths BN Rabe ws SRAASE Kido MAK bee bide & d0'HS 0 64 6 oo als ee 933 . 972 
Core AOR Ss Ci se . o5 kb UE dat «ES Ubee.c atinn «edd an Ob dn en s. 743 | . 545 
EG Birt Como once ce cccceccchicescacecssoee « Pah andi 767 818 
RANG WEES ays d WU 5s 8a0s ace Oa bueCeccave des avdiseccvectes 549 613 
Metal polishers and buffers............................ Mose duéachudeducasens 861 | . 877 
ec ave duwbce dlp s anus oat v xen ous 6od Wo awsceneus aus 746 . 837 
I de acnces 1. 009 | 1. 104 
Sheet-metal workers, railroad shops.............. 2.2.0... occ cece ccc cccecee 769 . 850 
Sheet-metal workers’ helpers, railroad shops............................0..-. 541 . 621 
i -cchcledumchali dvidshads cnhenboascecceccenc. 746 . 807 
Millwork trades. 
tS abs en She ackawakts Cidine pane cebe es <edséede de . 865 946 
es nine bene cob 5.55 depen s od:< 5 code e Poe's dames came eadeo ceéec. . 986 981 
oe pa iia bce ied dines aecbcts hanes ulnaine nando « 1. 030 | 1. 063 
Ne eee, cdewdcctes . 896 | 963 
Printing and publishing, book and job. 
Bindery women....................... ee Pattaaa veka in bakicdeltccéds . 485 | . 501 
ea ls na de out oth tain beh culeeina raped cbdcddece . 855 | . 891 
nes ine ddanndeanbiedues ces dn help 4 cul du poe sdabecdiccddess 1. 001 . 984 
Electrotypers: 
ESET A ee ee ee ee ee . 821 1. 060 
Nee one Nn dc modsdedceh ee 1.121 1. 072 
RE Re, ETI GR TE 5 LE SRR 2. 146 | 2.146 
RE NE ee BE Se SR Rr ae ae 1.042 1. 045 
a on kinda beim bates ole bpp badu cu cee ccebes<cocetds. 1.078 1.077 
Machinist-operators (piecework)....... 2.2.2.2... eee cece cece cece cc ccceccee. 2.150 | 2. 150 
Machinist-operators (timework)........ 2.22.22. 22.2. ccc ce cece ec ccccceccccese 1.011 | . 975 
RG IS a EI SS GS, SEER LE 1. 033 | 1. 024 
a oicecddudeiecece . 698 . 721 
TE Me ee ee fe Foes aeibe 16h Te a calceeudne . 975 . 998 
CGEM, saccdteesbhnadhtbab band ciacciesscencucescce.. . 825 . 844 
Average for printing and publishing, book and job.................... 892 888 
Printing and publishing, newspaper. 
ER EL IE A 1. 004 . 996 
RE SS le Se RRR a 1. 138 1. 109 
Machine operators, daywork (piecework).................... BY See ee ee 2,134 2,133 
Machine operators, daywork (timework)........... A, ot” eT Et ee 1.017 . 988 
Machine operators, nightwork (piecework).................................. 2,151 2.149 
Machine operators, nightwork (timework)................................... 1.121 1. 094 
Machine tenders ( AES RE AE EE RENE 1. 060 1. 050 
Machine tenders (machinists), nightwork................................... 1.175 1. 164 
Machini tS. ote ROS 6 ily «ober oclla a nate ocuscsitbcodbices . 999 . 989 
Mac EO IOS RE SE RR en rae 1. 104 1. 059 
EI ca ae ral 1. 087 1, 045 
SS SIRES ESS RS SUI a 1. 278 1. 215 
Free, wempeuenes, Gavwork..........................................., . 861 . 879 
ET, SE I age enna . 976 1. 076 
ES IE I I SC I a . 906 . 917 
ER LR ea a a a I OTe | 1. 046 1. 068 
Average for printing and publishing, newspaper....................... 1. 036 | 1. 027 
Grand average for all trades herein covered............................ | . 858 | 911 
| 
* Rate per 1,000 ems. 
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Per Cent of Change in Union Wage Rates Per Week. 


HE table which follows shows for each trade and for each ye) 
for which data are available, the per cent of increase in union 
wage rates per week, on full time, in May, 1922, as compared 

with each of the 15 years preceding, in all cities reported, jakey 
collectively. 

The table shows that the weekly rates of bakers in May, 1922, wer 
179 per cent higher than in 1907; in other words, the rate in 1922 wa 
more than two and three-fourths times as great as in 1907. 

It must be observed that this table relates to weekly wage rates 
rather than hourly rates. The advance in the weekly rates has jo} 
been so great as that in hourly rates because of a reduction of hours 
found in most of the trades. | 


PER CENT OF INCREASES IN RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK, FULL TIME, 1922 coy. 
PARED WITH EACH OF THE 15 YEARS PRECEDING. 
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Per cent higher in 1922 than in— 
Occupation. : 
1907 190811900 1910) 1911) 1912/1913) 1914/1915) 1916) 1917/1918 1919 1920 197) 
BAKERY TRADES. 
I Di Be ha delitisanic cds cwekipewencwon 179} 172; 162) 157; 150, 144) 137| 132; 130) 125) 108} 74 40 1 13 
BUILDING TRADES. 
Asbestos workers..................... (7)/} @) | @)/@)@!@) 76| 73) 65) 48 23 17 
wees 72; 72; 71) 71) 72 69 63] 61] 56] 46 31) '4 19 
Bricklayers, sewer, tunnel, and caisson’ (*) | (?) | (2) | (2) | (@)| 49 49, 49 44) 34 32 
Building laborers..................... 109; 108; 108} 107) 106) 104 96; 88 75) 50 35 

(oP Bs fa 99| 97) 96) 91 85 78 59] 46 27 6 
Carpenters, millwrights............... ?))}@1/@1@)@/@ 66] 64) 58) 48 22 5 
Carpenters, parquetry-floor layers....| (7) | (7) | (7) | (2) | (2) | @) oF 78| 67 46 3) 
Carpenters, wharf and bridge......... 7)}@),;@1@,@)@ (2) |} (2) } 53) 38, 30)! 20:1 
Cement finishers...................... 81] 83} 78 77| 70| 70 €5, 65) 58) 44) 29) 14 
Cement finishers’ helpers. ............ 146) 144) 135) 131) 118) 118 1l.| 113} 104) 75) 54 4) 14 
Composition roofers................... 7)};@)}@)1@)/@/C@ 3 688) 86) 77) 57) 41 f 
Composition roofers’ helpers. ......... 2)1@;@1@);@i@ 77| 66] 65) 51) 36 13 
Elevator constructors................. ®)/@i/@1@)/@s@ 69} 66) 56) 47) 27) | 1) 17 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. ....... (27) |} ()1@1@)}@1@ y 91) 87| 78 67) 39) 11) 15 
Engineers, portaLle and hoisting... ... (7);};@}@/1@/@] 6 8 50) "8 51) 34) 24) 14) 16 
ee EEE. bacewidvinsvoceccet (2) | (2) | (2) va (2) | @) (°}();} @)] 52) 42 ) 
SEG D Mibcscnceccccpiet<cescs 102) 101; 101 o 87] GB 44) 23)! 15)! 17 
Inside wiremen....................... 106} 95) 94) 91 77| +5} 65} 48) 30) 1) 16 
Inside wiremen, fixture hangers... ... 7)1;@;@Q)@] 89 76| °3) 62) 48) 34) 

Rab ond AAAS badass we neiccnsecan 2)'/()1@i@/@ 81 73} 68 63) 51) 36 $; 16 
Marble-setters........................ 71| 69} 70| 67 53} 3] 53) 45) 31] 11) 12 
Marble-setters’ helpers. ............... (7)|}(@)|@ 2); (2))} ll : | 87) 79 57 7 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers.......... 2)/ (7))} @)1@)@/@]@) (2)| 74) 65) 58] 47] 
Painters, building.................... 119, 112} 110) 104) 10 84; 70) 64) 50} 28) 6 
SE MIU bs bw ccccccccccccccces 7/@1/@)/@4)e 86) 76) 59) 58) 52) 30 4 
SES Ea (2) | (2) | @ | @) @ 1 @) 92; 88i Sl) 66) 38) 2 11 

BON 6 inch occ cece cnccosccess 76; 78) 77) 75) 74 71 69: 60} 52) 22) 1) '4 
Plasterers’ laborers. .................. 107; 98) 96) 95) 95 85 70, 48) 30) '10)!12 
Plumbers and gas fitters.............. 84; 81} 80 7 66 59} 45) 29 15 

EE svvercnchecseccnes (?) | (2) | () vy (2) | @) (2) | (2) } @)] 64} 36) 0) 
Sheet-metal workers.................. 110 105) 104 92; 91 74 » 42) 30 17 
we A PEED $0 cevectabececccess (2) | @) | (2) | (2) | (2) | G@) (s) 49 37 Il) 2 '10 '8 
Slate and tile roofers.................. (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) | (a) | G@) 8 81) «6076] 68 54 36 \4 
Ee aes 81| 76 58 O 38 2 12 
Steam fitters’ helpers................. 162| 158} 157) 140) 134) 1 11? 110] 97, 73) 44 '1 3 
SO MIND, Gd. . 5. ccc ckc cs couwced 88} 85) 84) 86 85) 7}; 69) 63) 48! 33 17 
Structural-iron workers..............| 83) 82| 79 75) 71 623 60} 51) 32) 17 '7 19 
Structural-iron workers, finishers... .. MiO1O!|@O!1e® 6] 63] 55 38] 23 18 
Structural-iron workers, finishers’ 
helpers “pene Sippel een ama @ @}@le@l@ls 1¢ | 100] 86 67] 38 i 
LS + ch Milieknadémecshencccchvul 2) | (2) 3 (2) 8 iY 58) 47, 43) 31 d 
Tile layers’ helpers. .................. @®1@1@)/@)@] 114 110 1} 98} 95 89) 57 6 
CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND 
DRIVERS. 
(eal oe wt eh let 12/1!) @%1@ ‘S| 61) 53 35] 14 14) 14 
Teamsters and drivers................ MiMi @!l@!i@re S| 82) 71; SO} 22, '2| ‘4 
1 Lower. 2 No duta. 3 ‘Yo change. 
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pER CENT OF INCREASE IN RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK, FULL TIME, 1922, COM- 
PARED WITH EACH OF THE 15 YEARS PRECEDI 











Occupation. 








—— 
FREIGHT HANDLERS. 








« 
Se 





Freight handlers 


GRANITE AND STONE TRADES. 


Granite cutters 
Stone cutters 





LAUNDRY WORKERS. 





Laundry workers 






LINEMEN. 
LINEMEN . .ccceccececesesecccecccecece 





METAL TRADES. 





Blacksmiths 
Blacksmiths’ helpers......... ee 
Boiler makers 
Boiler makers’ helpers 
Coppersmiths 
Core makers 


ee ee ee ee 





en sked 
Machinists’ helpers 
Metal polishers and buffers 
Molders, iron 
Pattern makers, wood 
Sheet-metal workers, railroad shops. .. 
Sheet-metal workers’ helpers, railroad 

ROS . « « Ces chic eed bon bine s sve 


ee ee 


MILLWORK. 





Carpenters 
ee et eS eee err 


Painters, hardwood finishers 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
Book and job. 


Bindery women 
Bookbinders 
COMPOST in os baeey Go spn b aos sony 
Electrotypers: 
Batterymen and builders 
Finishers and molders 
Machine operators... ... TSO RRS beret 
Machine tenders (machinists) 
Machinist operators 
PR. ncecctanccece 
Press assistants and feeders........... 


ee 


rr 


ee ee eee 


Compositors, daywork............... 
Compositors, nightwork 
Machine operators, daywork......... 
Machine operators, nightwork........ 
— tenders (machinists), day- 

dee) ES Peete e ae 
ane tenders (machinists), night- 
Machinist operators, daywork........ 
Machinist tors, nightwork....... 


opera 
) Photo-engravers, daywork............ 


Photo-engravers, nightwork 
Pressmen, web presses, day work 
Pressmen, web presses, nightwork. ... 
Stereotypers, daywork............... 
Stereotypers, nightwork 





Per cent higher in 1922 than in— 
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Average Weekly Earnings of New York State Factory Workers jy 
September, 1922. 


VERY large division of manufacturing in New York State an, 
practically every separate industry reported gains in th» 
average earnings of its employees from August to September 

according to a statement issued by the New York State Departmen; 
of Labor. The statement is based on reports received from repre. 
sentative manufacturers who employ about 40 per cent of the factory 
workers of the State and shows that the average earnings of the 
employees in these factories increased froma $25.09 in August to 
$25.71 in September. . 

The largest increase in earnings in any general group was in the 
printing and paper goods industries. In most of the industries of 
the metal and machinery group the average earnings also rose, 
Large increases took place in the earnings of workers in cement 
mills, and in the food products industries (except cigars). An 
increase occurred in the average earnings in the manufacture of 
stoves and heating systems, structural iron, and sheet metal goods 
(except tin cans), elevators and electrical goods, and in the brass 
and copper, the silverware and jewelry, millinery, fur, carpet, and 
piano industries. 

Little change in earnings occurred in the clothing trades, shoe 
factories, and textile trades, and no change in the chemical and oil 
products industries. 

Decreases occurred in earnings in the r.anufacture of automobiles 
and parts, typewriters, cash registers, bri:ks, pottery, and cut stone. 





Seafarers’ Wage Rates in Certain Foreign Countries, 1921 and 1922. 


HE following monthly wage rates /or different types of seamen 
T in various countries were publisied in Industrial and Labor 
Information (Geneva), August 1’, 1922, the figures on which 
the tabulation is based having been furnished the International 
Labor Office by the general secretary o the International Seafarers’ 
Federation. | 
It must be remembered that the we ses of the different groups of 
workers vary according to the tonnage >f vessels and sometimes with | 
the length of seryice of the employees. In certain cases information 
in this connection is given in the foo ‘notes in the table. Another 
matter which should be taken into c asideration is whether or not 
board is provided. It may be concli led that in general such pro- 
vision is made for workers who are employed on vessels making 
the longer voyages and whose wages « e on a monthly basis. 
Figures for Italy are not given in | \e table, but it is stated that 
‘sailors’ and firemen’s wages are bas d in practice on the rate of 
mene te tie par) per month, althc gh no standard rate of wages 
is 
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MONTHLY WAGE RATES OF SEAMEN IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, END OF 1921 OR 
BEGINNING OF 1922. 


[At par, pound= $4.8665; shilling=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents; franc=19.3 cents; krone= 26.8 cents; 
: markka (Finland)=19.3 cents; mark= 23.8 cents; guilder= 40.2 cents. ] 














- United 

Greece.‘ | Holland. Nor- King- 
way.> a 

dom.® 


P Aus- Bel- | Den- | Fin- | Ger- 
Occupation. tralia. | gium.! | mark.?| land. France. many.® 











£ s.d.| Francs.) Kr. meaiial Marks.| £ s.d. |Guilders.. Kr. | £ 8.4. 























Mks. 
Boatswain. .........- 15 16 8 | 472.50 205 | 600 385 | 3,800} 14 00 130 | 286 11 100 
Ableseaman.......-- 15 16 8 | 420.00 180 | 500 330 | 3,400 710 10 0 115; 262; 10 00 
Ordinary seaman.... - eink cent 8 306. 25 90 | 400 150 | $2,500 |......... 965! 170| 87 00 
Carpenter. .......-..- rer ...-| 507.50 | 19205 | 600 370 | 3,800 |......... 130 | 286 "12 100 
Fireman......+.-+---| 17 16 8 | 437.50} 185} 500 360 | 3,400 | 12 100 130 | 267| 10100 
Trimmer.....-....--- | 15 16 8 | 420.00 125 | 400 330 | 3,200/ 10 00 2100 | 180/310 00 
Gr@aSeF . . ..+s-e20----| 17 16 8 | 455.00 |....... 600 LER ay 12 10 0 ROO Wiscadn 11 00 
| 











1 Belgian Shipowners’ Union, national scale of wages, Oct. 1, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1921. 

2 An additional 10 kroner per month is paid in lieu of bed and bedding. 

8 On cargo and passenger vessels of over 100 tons gross. 

4 In vessels running out of the Straits of Gibraltar wages are paid in pounds sterling. The figures are for 
cargo vessels and are 1921 rates. 

6 On regular passenger and cargo lines. 

6 Agreements of National Maritime Board, revised to May 1, 1922; steamer rates. 

7 Seamen; grade not specified. 

8 Not less than 24 months’ sea service. 

9 Sailor below rating of able seaman. 

10 With over 1 year’s sea service. 

1 On vessels up to 8,000 tons gross. 

12 Not less than 1 year’s sea service. 

13 With over 1 month’s sea service. 


Dockers’ Wages and Hours in Great Britain.! 


NATIONAL agreement regulating the wages and working con- 
A ditions of over 125,000 dock, wharf, and riverside workers in 
Great Britain has recently been reached between the Trans- 
ort Workers’ Federation and the National Council of Port Employers. 
Under the agreement the minimum daily wage on and after October 
2, 1922, will be 11s. ($2.68, par) for the more important ports; 10s. 
($2.43, par) for the less important ports. The new wage represents a 
wage reduction of Is. (24 cents, par) a day. The agreement further 
provides that on and after June 4, 1923, dockers’ wages will fall to 
10s. ($2.43, par) and 9s. ($2.19, par) for the greater and smaller ports 
respectively, provided the cost-of-living index shows a fall of 10 com- 
plete points. Piecework rates have been adjusted accordingly. The 
new agreement reaffirms the 44-hour week with the guaranteed 
minima, and will be operative until January 1, 1924, after which 
date it may be terminated by a month’s notice on either side. 





1 Labor Magazine, London, October, 1922, p. 259. 
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Revision of Orders in Arkansas. 


certain mercantile establishments in he city of Fort Smith) hg 
revised its order No. 2, which fixe rates of wages for fema 
employees in mercantile establishments n that city. The ord 
superseded bears date of August 4, 192 and fixed a rate for ex. 
perienced workers of not less than $13. 5 per week, and for iney. 
perienced workers not less than $11. ‘he present order reduce 
these rates to $11 and $10 per week, respectively. It bears date oj 
November 1, 1922, to be effective from and after December 1, 192 
The foregoing order bears the number 3; of the same date and 
effective at the same time is a new order, No. 4, applicable to femal 
employees in the mercantile establishments in the city of Little Rock. 
It establishes the same rates as for Fort Smith, and is the first regula. 
tion of wages in the city. 


te Industrial Welfare Commission . f Arkansas on petition off 





a_i. —— 
=—_ ooo 


Minimum Wage for Home Workers in France.' 


HE law of July 15, 1915, establishing a minimum wage for home 

T workers in the clothing industry in France provided that this 

law could be extended to other industries by administrative 
decree after consultation with the Superior Council of Labor. 

For the first time since its enactment a decree has been issued by 
the Minister of Labor extending the law to cover other industries 
employing home labor. The decree, dated August 10, 1922, ends the 
controversy regarding the field covered by the original law, specify- 
ing that it relates not only to work on clothing ‘but also to other 
articles of wearing apparel and to linen for personal wear and house- 
hold use, embroideries, laces, feathers, and artificial flowers. 

Following a demand of the trade-unions, the law has been mace 
applicable to the manufacture of additional articles of clothing as 
well as to certain kinds of knitting, making of rosaries, orders, crossvs, 
medals, jewelry, umbrellas, tapestry work, etc. 

The minimum wage will be fixed by the labor councils or wage 
committees for the hour or for the day, upon the basis of the averave 
rate paid in the locality to workers of average skill employed in the 
workshops at the same occupation. 


——- 


Minimum Wage in New South Wales.” 
B’ ORDER of the Board of Trade the living wage of adult male 





employees in New South Wales, excepting those in the county of 
Yancowinna, is now £3 18s. ($18.98, par) per week, 13s. ($3.16, 
par) per day; 1s. 74d. (40 cents, par) per hour as compared with 
£4 2s. ($19. 95, par) per week; 13s. 8d. ($3.33, par) per day; and |s. 
84d. (42 cents, par) per hour fixed by the order of October 8, 1921. 





1 L’Information Sociale, Paris, Sept. 21, 1922, p. 12; Oot. 12, 1922, p. 4. 
* New South Wales. Board of Trade. Declaration [on living wages to be paid adult male employees). 
Sydney, 1922. 16 pp. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Decision of the Railroad Labor Board on the Living Wage. 


HEN the shoprren struck on July 1, the maintenance-of-way 
men suspended their walkout pending a rehearing, before the 
Railroad Labor Board, of their wage case. The board’s 

decision 1267 (Docket 2500), effective October 16, sets forth the 
decision of the board as a result of the rehearing. 

By this decision the wage rates of section men, track laborers and 
laborers in and around shops and round houses are increased 2 cents 
an hour above the rate fixed in the decision effective July 1, and on 
which the strike vote was taken. They now range from 25 to 37 
cents an hour, the rate varying in different sections of the country.' 

The decision asserted that the increase was based largely on the 
fact that wages in other industries had increased since March, 1922, 
when the evidence bearing on the previous wage decision was con- 
sidered. 

The submission filed by the employees in this dispute requested, in 
addition to increases in the rates of pay, that the living wage principle 
be accepted by the board and be made the basis of its action. They 
asked that a minimum of 48 cents an hour be fixed for all men receiv- 
ing 28 cents an hour or less, with the same differentials above this rate 
Jas obtained in the board’s previous decision. This request, which 
is the basis of the dissenting opinion filed by one of the labor members, 
the majority of the board denied. In denying this request the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by a majority of the board: 

It is superfluous for the board to announce in advance the —— or theory upon 
which it will fix wages in the pending dispute. It may be assumed by the parties in 
this case that the board will give full consideration to every circumstance set out in 
the statute for its guidance, but it will not go beyond that. The transportation act 
1920, requires the board to establish wages that are ‘‘just and reasonable.’’ Itis within 


the province of the parties herein to make such contentions as they may respectively 
see fit as to what will constitute a ‘‘just and reasonable” wage. If the wage which the 


motion defines as the ‘living wage’’ should be demonstrated to be a “just and reason- 
able’’ wage, the board would adopt it; otherwise it would not. The board will 
neither limit nor enlarge the right of either party to present to the board his con- 
ception of what constitutes a just and reasonable wage within the meaning of the 


law. 
The following extracts from the dissenting opinion of the labor 


member and from the supporting opinion of the majority set forth 
their opposing positions: 
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Dissenting O pinion. 





The fundamental error of the majority rests upon their refusal to inquire into the 
adequacy of the rates of pay established for section men and unskilled laborers. A\|- 
though these rates may be placed on a higher level than those paid by private indus- 
tries, this does not meet the requirements imposed on the Labor Board by the trans- 












cee oe eee 


'A summary of the board’s decision (Decision No. 1028, Docket No. 1300) decreasing wages of mainte- 
bance-of-way men to from 23 to 35 cents an hour appeared in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for July, 


1922, pp. 93-99. 
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portation act, 1920. The specific and fundamental mandate of the law is that Wo 
shall bejustand reasonable. The relation of rates of pay to those established in priyaj, 
industry, or the relation of rates of pay to the cost of living, is a secondary considera. 
tion which doés not come into play until the primary requirement of a “‘just and reason. 
able” or an adequate or living wage has been satisfied. Under these duties o; the 
board it is manifest that the rates of pay of unskilled workers, or those at the bottom 
of the wage structure, must first be established on an adequate basis—a basis sy). 
cient to maintain and perpetuate in a reasonably comfortable and decent way tho 
unskilled worker and his family—and after this has been done just and reasona}|q, 
differentials above this basic wage for unskilled labor must be established in accor). 
ance with skill, experience, productiveness, hazard, training, etc., or, in other words 

in accordance with the seven relevant circumstances specifically mentioned in section 
307, oer as others unenumerated but covered by section 301 of the transportat io, 
act, 1920. 

Under any proper interpretation of the transportation act, therefore, I hold that ay 
adequate or living wage to unskilled railroad employees is a legal right of such employ. 
ees, and that the Labor Board is not meeting the mandates imposed upon it by the 
law in its failure to accept the living-wage principle. The principle should, of course. 
be applied with discretion and with due caution; nevertheless it is the duty of the 
board to accept and apply it. * * * 

The board must accept some fundamental principle as the basis of wage fixing 
otherwise, it can follow no guide but the relentless, inhuman, fluctuating forces 0; 
supply and demand. It can not be denied that in private industries the wages oj 
unorganized and unskilled workers are very largely fixed by these forces. As in«is- 
trial development progresses, however, supply and demand enters less and less into 
the wage question, until a condition of affairs is oftentimes reached where employ ees 
and employers are organized and are of about equal economic strength, and where 
both parties agree to meet together and bargain collectively, referring such matters 
as can not be settled in conference to an impartial tribunal for final adjudication. 
When this is done, as is the case in many private industries, there can be no place 
for the invocation of the law of supply and demand. An arbitration board selected 
must ignore these factors, and in its deliberations and decisions attempt to establish 
rates of pay which are adequate and equitable, or, in other words, just and reasonable. 

Likewise, the transportation act, 1920, under which the Labor Board functions, 
by establishing a tribunal for determining wages, to which all wage controversies 
must be referred, sets aside the law of supply and demand. It also prohibited the 
acceptance, as a basis of action by the Labor Board, of the rates in private industries 
determined by the law of supply and demand. * * * 

The conclusion is irresistible, from the pronouncements of other arbitration tri- 
bunals as well as from the statements of Senator Cummins, that ‘‘ wages in outside 
industries,’’ or in other words, the supply of and demand for labor, can not be used 
as — for the Labor Board in fixing adequate basic rates for unskilled railroad 
employees. 

_— establishing the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations is framed in similar 
terms to the transportation act, 1920. The Kansas court is required (secs. 8 and 9 of 
the law) to establish wages which shall be ‘‘reasonable” and “‘fair.’’ The Court oi 
Industrial Relations has not hesitated to interpret these requirements of the law to 
mean a living wage to unskilled workers with higher differentials to the more skilled 
and experienced wage earners. * * * 

The use of a fami y budget is essential to any attempt at ascertaining practically 
what a ‘“‘living wage” should be. Our basic industries do not offer rates of pay which, 
under normal working conditions, enable an unskilled worker to earn an amount 
sufficient to support himself and his family in health and modest comfort. His 
wages must be supplemented by the earnings of his wife and children, or by the taking 
of boarders and lodgers into the home. Otherwise, the family income is inadequate. 
The prevailing wage in American industry, in other words, is a family wage. The 
energies of all the members of the family —"s of working are required in order te 
secure an income sufficient for average n . That this condition of affairs is also 
true of the families of maintenance-of-way employees of the railroads has been deiou- 
strated by the personal testimony of section men and their wives who have appeared 
before the Labor Board. 

Existing rates of pay in private industries can not, therefore, be used as precedents 
in determining what a living wage should be. A tribunal such as the Railroad Labor 
Board in attempting te give —— application to the living-wage principle, cal 
not rely on what is, but must out whatshould be. A budget must be constructed 
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to cover the quantities of foodstuffs and clothing which an average family requires 
in order to be properly nourished and decently clothed, necessary housing facilities 
and fuel, and sundries or miscellaneous articles essential to modest and frugal comfort. 
When the quantities of the different classes of articles necessary to the healthiul 
consumption of an average family have been determined, the different articles can 
then be priced, and the sum of these prices indicates what annual income should be 
had. Ifthe aggregate cost of the articles required to maintain a conservative standard 
of healthful and decent living is then divided for a given period by the normal working 
time, the avenae rate per hour or day may be ascertained which should be paid to 
the average unskilled worker in order that he may support his family in reasonable 
health and comfort. Itis not claimed, of course, that a living wage rate can thus be 
determined with mathematical precision, but the approximate amount which is 
necessary to support an average workingman’s family in health and decency can be 
found out, and on this basis the board could proceed conservatively and with due 
discretion to fix a rate of pay which would be reasonably adequate. 

The practicability of the budgetary method has already been demonstrated by 
experience It has been used in many States by wage boards and commissions to 
establish minimum rates of pay for women in mercantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments. Ithasalso been adopted by the former National War Labor Board, the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations, and by the Commonwealth and other arbitration boards 
in Australia. 

Many objections, both from the standpoint of equity and of a practical statistical 
character, have been submitted. against the budgetary method by representatives of 
the railroads. Some of these objections are merely technical; others involve more 
serious considerations. None are insurmountable, and all can be overcome by the 
exercise of sound judgment and discretion by the board. 

It has also been claimed that the practical application of the living-wage principle 
by the budgetary method would be financially impossible, or would involve such a 
financial outlay as would constitute a grievous burden to the shipper and to the 
consumer. If established on the railroads, it is also declared that it would have to 
be met by private industries, and the resultant cost would mean a general incrcase 
in prices or an industrial breakdown. 

Similar arguments and prophesies have been developed in the past against the 
establishment of the eight-hour workday and other measures of industrial equity or 
amelioration. The dire results which have been predicted have never materialized. 
Likewise, a conservative, practical application of the living-wage principle would 
undoubtedly be attended by better and more advantageous conditions of railway 
operation. Added labor costs would be absorbed completely or to a large extent by 
increased labor efficiency and by managerial ability. The practical experience in 
Australia, where this same argument was used against the adoption of the living-wage 
principle as the basis for wage-fixing, is of much value, and shows the unsoundness 
of the position of those who have taken an attitude of extreme opposition. * * * 

The experience of Australia in establishing adequate basic wages without indus- 
trial dislocation is also further corroborated by the experience of Great Britain under 
the trade boards act of 1909, and of the various States in this country which have 
established minimum wages for women engaged in trade and industry. 

As a matter of fact, there is no sound reason why the budgetary method can not be 
employed to determine what the minimum income essential to the reasonable living 
requirements of an unskilled laborer, wife, and three dependent children should be; 
furthermore, there is no sound reason why such a standard can not be ascertained and 
applied to the tra rtation industry without impairment of its economical and 
eficient operation. nder a proper application it would undoubtedly reduce, rather 
than increase, labor costs. The only criticism indeed which has been made has not 
been against the budgetary method, but against its application. It has been twofold: 
(1) The standard of living which should be allowed as the basis of a living wage, and 
(2) the size of the family unit. But the request of the employees in this case for a 

recognition of the living-wage principle, and its application to the extent only of an 
opportunity for laborers and section men to earn a maximum of $1,175 a year, has 
been so reasonable, conservative, and so financially practicable that it has seemed to 
me that it should have been granted by the Labor Board pending a more exhaustive 
inquiry as to what a living wage should actually be. The requests of the employees, 
in other words, have impressed me not only as being reasonable and conservative, 
but clearly within the range of practical application. * * * 
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Supporting O pinion. 


The fundamental difference between the decision herein and the dissenting opinio, 
is that the former is based upon the transportation act, 1920, and the latter \poy , 
fantastic theory the very essence of which its own proponents expressly characterize, 
in the hearing before the Labor Board as a ‘‘guess aod, a makeshift.”’ 

The theory of the dissenting opinion, if carried to its legitimate conclusion, wo); 
wreck every railroad in the United States, and if extended to other industries wo,)\; 
carry them into communistic ruin. 

The law directs the Labor Board to establish ‘‘just and reasonable” wages for thjs 
class of railway employees, and it sets out seven factors or elements which the })oap; 
shall consider, among other relevant circumstances, in reaching a conclusion as j; 
what is a just and reasonable wage. * * * 

The board is impressed with : idea that Congress has thus enumerated the cop. 
siderations which any intelligent business man of just social conceptions wo\)\; 
naturally adopt in fixing a just and reasonable wage. 

It is the view of the majority that it is its duty to give due weight to all seven oj 
these factors, but the dissenting opinion summarily excludes the first and argues tha 
it should receive no consideration. 

The contention of the expert economists in their presentation of this case for the 
employees was that the board should fix for common labor ‘‘the living wage.”’ This 
is likewise the basis of the dissenting opinion. 

If the contentions were that the board should establish ‘‘a living wage,’’ the ma jority 
would readily accede to the proposition, and, as a matter of fact, the board in this 
instance, as in all others, has granted a living wage. 

But the abstract, elusive thing called “the living wage,’’ confessedly based upon 
a makeshift and a guess, can not receive the sanction of the board, because it wou) 
‘be utterly impracticable and would not be “‘just and reasonable,’’ as the law com. 
mands. The living wage is defined by its proponents before this board as follows 

A wage which will support a family of five in health and reasonable comfort. such 
family being assumed to consist of a husband and wife and three dependent children 
under 16 years of age. 

This constitutes a bit of mellifluous phraseology well calculated to deceive the 
unthinking. It has frequently been demonstrated that a melodious slogan contains 
more possibilities of danger and destruction than a dynamite bomb. 

To ascertain what is reasonable comfort, it is proposed that experts shall prescribe 
a standard of living for a family of five, setting out in minute detail what the exerts 
think such a family should have in food, clothing, furniture, housing, and all other 
necessaries of life. The fallacy of this proposal is inherent and fundamental. [hat 
it would be wise and practical to undertake to establish an arbitrary standard of living 
for several millions of people is not apparent. That the desires and requirements ¢i 
all men are equal and alike is not correct, and that any committee of experts could 
set up an average living standard upon which a wage scale could be practically | ase 
has not been demonstrated anywhere. If theorists should evolve such a standari oi 
living, it would not be possible to obtain any general conformance to it by those io 
whom it was designed. Standards of living have never been theorized into men. 
A man can not be picked up by the scruff of the neck and hoisted into a new staii lard 
of living. Such a change in the individual man is a matter of growth and dev «lop: 
ment. When brought about by natural processes, it is socially and economically 
beneficial, but if attempted by legislation it is a wasteful absurdity. To provide: 
somewhat expensive standard of living for a man who by habits, training, and am!)- 


tion is not prepared for it, wastes money and confers no real benefit on the indivi:ual f 


It may well be observed that this theory of standardization necessarily fails to ‘ake 
into account many of the economies that are practiced by thrifty people who icsir 
to get ahead in the e of life. 

hat standards of living are gradually improving in this country is undoubtedly 
true, and this is as it should be. There is no member of the Labor Board who oe 
not profoundly desire improved living conditions for common labor, but it is ou 
belief that this movement must be continued along the lines indicated by human 
experience and that it can not be consummated in the twinkling of an eye by artilicis 
expedients. 
a matter of fact, the expert representative of the employees in this case admittei 
that the immediate establishment of ‘‘the living wage” would, to adopt his language. 
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“throw a monkey wrench into the industrial machinery.’’ He therefore sugg:sie! : 


that the beard a § make a start in that direction at this time. Such a propositiol 
is entirely illogi 
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| py the statute, it is the duty of the Labor Board to establish it now. If it is not the 


just and reasonable wage commanded 4! the law, then it is not the duty of the board 
to adopt it now or hereafter, uniess the law be changed. 

If it would now be equivalent to a monkey wrench thrown into the machinery, 
as its advocate says, it might amount to the same thing later on, and the Railroad 
Labor Board made no mistake in declining to commit itself to this theory. 

The adoption of the family of five as the typical family is arbitrary iad question- 
able. According to the United States census of 1920 there were 24,351,676 families 
in a population of 105,710,620, an average of 4.4 persons to a family, and not 5. This 
includes all members, regardless of age. The census also shows that there were 
about 35,000,000 dependent children under 16 years of age, an average of 1.4 de- 

endent children to a family, and not 3 as assumed in the living-wage theory. 

Furthermore, the 1920 census also shows that for each family there are 1.36 male 
workers. According to the living-wage theory each family of five would be supported 
by one worker, while as a matter of fact each family would have the support of 1.36 
workers. 

It is interesting and instructive to take note of the undoubted results that would 
follow the adoption of the theory of ‘‘the living wage.’’ The representative of the 
employees states that according to the lowest living budget now available the living 
wage for common labor should be 72 to 75 cents an hour. 

To bring the rates of common labor on the railroads to 72 cents an hour would 
necessitate an increase of 125.7 percent. To maintain existing differentials between 
the rates of common labor and skilled labor—and the representatives of the employees 
insist that proper differentials must be maintained—-would necessitate an increase 
by the same percentage of the rates of all classes of railroad workers. 

This would add approximately $3,112,952,387 to the annual pay roll, bringing it 
up to $5,589,445,993. Total expenses would then be approximately $7,804,871,733, 
and total revenues (1921) $5,563,232,215, and the carriers would face an annual deficit 
of $2,241,639,518. 

But, the representatives of the employees say, it would be impracticable to estab- 
lish the living wage all at once, but that as a starter 48 cents an hour should be made 
the minimum wage for common labor for the present. Assuming the retention of the 
existing differentials for common labor on the railways, and for all other classes of 
labor, this would mean an increase of 50.45 per cent, which would add to the annual 
wage bill $1,249,390,994, bringing it up to $3,725,884,540. 

The total annual expenses of the railways would be $5,941,310,340 and total revenues 
(1921) $5,563,232,215, and the carriers would be up against an annual deficit of 
$378,078,125. 

In either instance there would not be a cent of returns for stockholders. Of course, 


- for those who desire Government ownership this would be a quick method of getting 
> it, for it is a sure thing that the public would not stand for the imposition of higher 


rates to pay such a deficit. 

It must be remembered, in the last analysis of the matter, that the public would 
have to pay this wage bill, and when we say the public, everybody, rich and poor, 
isincluded. A vast percentage of the burden would be passed on to laboring men 
and women in other lines of industry in the form of increased living expenses. Irom 
the effort to meet such increased expenses there would necessarily result a wide 
extension of the struggle to raise wages in all other lines of industry, and the dis- 
turbance and disorganization of business in general. 

It is our belief that the people of this country are perfectly willing that railway 
labor, with its hazard, skill, and responsibility, should be well compensated, even 
to the point of liberality. In view of this friendly public sentiment, it is not wise 
for labor organizations to seek to impose upon the farmers and producers of the countr 
a crushi urden at a time when the losses of readjustment are so keenly remem ened. 

The argument that this theory of the living wage has been successfully tried out 
in Australia is not sustained by the record in this case nor by the general information 


» accessible to the Labor Board. Most of the evidence on this point is out of date. It 


isadmitted by the representative of the employees that Premier Hughes, of Australia, 
rejected the living-wage recommendation of the commission, reporting it as an im- 
possible burden to industry. 

Neither is it believed that the Australasian countries can be pointed to as examples 
of industrial prosperity and happiness. Men are prone to believe that ideal con- 
ditions exist in distant lands, and we have even heard Soviet Russia extolled as the 
land of superlative prosperity for labor. Those who have been privileged to view 
conditions in such countries at short range have usually returned to the United States 
quite convinced that it is better to strive for the improvement of what we have than 
to supplant it by the visionary experiments of wild-eyed agitators, * * * 
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In the judgment of a majority of the Labor Board and, we believe, of a great ma. 
jority of the people, the meh eet strike was an egregious blunder without any req) 
justification, and this is said with the kindliest feeling for the employees who hay, 
suffered most from its effects. It has wrought harm to all and good to none. It has 


burdened the railways with an unjust ae, has inflicted great losses upon the 
1a 


ublic, especially the food producers, and has resulted in approximately $177,535 59, 
oss to the strikers. For all this, the men on strike have won nothing. They hayo 
gained no concession as to any matter upon which they struck. For months thp 
strike has been merely a struggle upon the part of the men to regain their positions 
In vivid contrast stands the course of the maintenance of way employees, whog 


officials wisely prevented a strike. Since July 1 this class of employees has received 
wages approximating $147,656,866, which would have been lost on strike, and now 
by orderly and legal processes, they are receiving under the present decision an jp. 
crease in wages approximating $20,000,000 per year. 

Perhaps there is no better time and place to emphasize the belief of a majority oj 
the Labor Board that railway strikes are utterly useless and wasteful, and that the 
employees will always gain better results at the hands of any tribunals fairly cop. 
stituted and representative of the people than they will by making war on the carriers 
and the public. 

The most disturbing influence prevalent in railway operation to-day is the con. 
tinuous preachment that the laboring man can not trust the courts se tribunals of 
his country, and must therefore resort to force for the attainment of justice. 

Nothing here said should be construed as an effort to discourage the legitimate 
activities of organized labor. It serves an essential purpose in the body politi 
The conduct of the maintenance of way organization 1n connection with this wage 
controversy exemplifies the exalted service that may be rendered to labor and to ou 
Republic by statesmanlike leadership of the railway employees. 





Longshoremen—Atlantic Ports. 


leng 
‘THE United States Shipping Board has recently issued seven lone Fe 
shoremen’s agreements in effect October 1, 1922, three relating B “te 


to the port of Greater New York, two to Baltimore, and two to New FB“ 
Orleans. In each case the contracts include ports in the vicinity of J the: 
these cities. The Shipping Board is a party to each one of these leng 

eements. ‘The New York agreements affect the deepwater steam- BF °P 
ship lines and contracting stevedores and the International Long BF 0! 
shoremen’s Association and its affiliated locals, and cover the loading, ns j 
unloading, and bunkering of ships. Of the two Baltimore agreements, BF Con 
one was with the evoreim. Bs agents and stevedores and locals 829 and Fu 


858 of the International Longshoremen’s Association, covering the aa 


loading and unloading of deepwater ships, excluding sailing vessels Bari; 
and barges engaged in the Atlantic coast and Gulf trades, and the F Ber 
other was between the contracting stevedores and local 921 of the Fe 2 
same association, covering any and all work pertaining to the handling Ft 
of grain aboard ship. e New Orleans contracts were concluded by Fe Con 


the steamship agents, contracting stevedores, and the United States J wel 
pre Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, with the Stevedores FF 
an horemen’s Benevolent Society and the Longshoremen’s Pro- 
tective Union Benevolent Society. They cover ibatendin and <(lis- 
charging of all cargoes, except cotton and tobacco, of all seagoing 
vessels; fitting ships with shifting boards, cattle fittings, and all work 
of like character. The agreement with the Screwmen’s Benevolent 
Association, locals 412 and 237, includes the loading and unloading 
of cotton and tobacco coming under the jurisdiction of the steamship 
agents and stevedores. 
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The rates and conditions of employment as specified in these 
agreements are | daar the same as those included in the agree- 
ments bearing date of October 1, 1921. The previous New York 
agreements were summarized in the Montuty LaBor Review for 
January, 1922, pages 152 and 153, and the Baltimore agreements in 
the MonTuHiy Lasor Review for February, 1922, pages 97 and 98. 





Street Railways— Massachusetts. 


T! IE following arbitration award between the Berkshire Street 
Railway Co. and its motormen, conductors, and other employees 
who are members of division 496 of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, made in Sep- 
tember last, decides against the contentions of the company and is 
not signed by the arbitrator representing the company, but has been 
accepted by the company as binding upon it. The facts in the case 
and the reasons for reaching their conclusions are stated by the 
arbitrators signing it, in the following reproduction of their award: 


The agreement for this arbitration duly entered into between the parties provides 
for a board of three arbitrators, and award of a majority of whom should be binding. 
Pursuant to the agreement the company selected Joseph F. Berry, Esq., of Hartford, 
as one arbitrator, the men selected James H. Vahey, Esq., of Boston, as an arbitrator, 
and the two selected Samuel W. McCall, of Winchester, as the third arbitrator. 

The issues in controversy related to the wages to be paid by the company to the 
men from June 1, 1922, to May 31, 1923, the differential for the one-man car, and the 
length of the graduated scale. 

The board has given a careful and somewhat lengthy hearing to the parties inter- 
ested, but the difficulty of their reaching a decision is much simplified by a previous 
agreement entered into between the Company and the men. On July 25, 1921, an 
agreement was made between the Connecticut company and certain employees 
therein named to fix wages for the 12 months beginning June 1, 1921, including the 
length of the graduated scale, and the differential, above the regular rate to be paid 
operators of one-man cars. It was agreed between the Berkshire company and its 
employees that the decision reached in the arbitration between the Connecticut com- 
pany and its employees should be accepted as applicable to the Berkshire company 
and its employees. * * * The arbitrators named in the arbitration between the 
Connecticut Company and its employees were Hon. John K. Beach, of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut; Joseph F. Berry, Esq., and James H. Vahey, Esq. An award 
was made between the Connecticut company and its employees making a reduction 
of about 84 per cent in wages. This award was agreed to by Mr. Vahey, who was the 
arbitrator selected by the men, and who is an arbitrator in the pending case. Mr 
Berry for the company did not concur. Accordingly this reduction of 84 per cent was 
accepted by the Berkshire company and its men according to agreement. It was in 
effect an arbitration between the last named company and its men. Since Mr. Vahey 
is the arbitrator selected by the men in the present case, and the said award in the 
Connecticut case was made as applicable to the Berkshire company and its men, it may 
well be taken as a starting point so far as the men are concerned in this pending arbitra- 
tion. 

On May 25, 1922, an agreement was entered into between the Connecticut company 
and certain employees for an arbitration of certain questions including the wages of 
its employees for the year beginning June 1, 1922. The arbitrators in this case were 
the same as in the previous Connecticut company arbitration. * * * An attempt 
was made for an agreement between the Berkshire company and its men to accept 
as applicable to them as had been done 1n the preceding year, the indings and award 
between the Connecticut company and its men. The employees of the Berkshire 
company did not agree to this. The arbitration proceeded and a reduction was made 
of about 54 per cent, in which Messrs. Beach and Berry concurred and to which Mr. 
Vahey dissented. It was found by the arbitrators concurring in the award that the 
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cost of living had decreased from June 1, 1921, “7.1 per cent according to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 4 per cent according to the figures of the Nationg| 
Industrial Conference Board, and 2.4 per cent according to the Massachusetts (om. 
mission on the Necessaries of Life.’’ 

This award was made on the 12th of June, 1922. * * * In the pending ase, 
long delay occurred in agreeing upon the arbitrators and the hearings were noi hye\4 
until the latter part of August. During the interval between the hearings in the cago 
of the Connecticut company and its employees in June, 1922, and the hearings |), jhe 
present case, a considerable time had elapsed and there was a change in conditiviis 
that the arbitrators in the present case had the benefit of developments materia! ;, 
be considered upon the probable cost of living during the year in question. The 


tinuance of the coal strike had made it clear that there would be during the « ins 
winter a considerable increase in the cost of coal and consequently of other fuel. Th: 
cost of fuel in a cold climate like that of Berkshire County forms an appreciably larger 


element in the budget of the family of the workingman than in other parts of the 
country. Then there was seen an upward tendency in the cost of other importan; 
elementsin the family budget. Furthermore there was clearly seen a general tendency 
toward increase of wages in the country. The numerous strikes in the cotton many. 
facturing industry, which had been in progress in New England since the early spring 
were being adjusted by a concession on the part of the employers of their position as 
to wages. In the iron and steel industries there was an increase ordered in the waves 
for a great number of employees. These instances are not cited to show that {| 
wages previously enforced in the cotton or steel industries were just or unjust but as 
showing a general tendency toward an increase in wages. It does nor appear unrea- 
sonable to conclude that if. the last award in the Connecticut company arbitration 
were made at this date instead of on the 12th of June, 1922, and in the light of subse- 
quent developments that the scale established the preceding year would have been 
maintained. It seems to the arbitrators that conditions have not materially changed 
since the award made in June, 1922, which was in effect an arbitration between the 
Berkshire company and its men, and that being the case, that the wages for the year 
beginning June 1, 1921, should be maintained for the year June 1, 1922, to May 3! 
1923. 

As to the demand of the men for a material increase in wages. such increase could 
not be given having regard to the arbitration of June, 1921. While it is usually 
admitted that the financial inability of the employer corporation to pay grear 
wages should not be considered, yet that the corporation should share its prosperity 
to an exterit with its men. In the present case, however, the only thing the Berk- 
shire company has to share with its men would be a deficit. For the period of at least 
10 years the deficit has been an established institution with the Berkshire company 
amounting to the aggregate to June 30, 1922, to more than four millions of dollars. 
The only way in which the Berkshire company could secure the means to pay greater 
wages would be by increased fares. There the workingmen in other industries wh 
make up a large share of the public and the public itself should be considered, but it 
is doubtful eveh if an increase in fares would increase the aggregate revenue of the 
Berkshire company for a point is finally reached in the increasing of fares where the 
law of diminishing returns is met with and if fares are raised beyond a certain point 
the aggregate revenues would be decreased. 

It is rather remarkable that the Berkshire company should have been able to have 
continued its operation in the face of its contineed deficits. Its manager and his 
associates have shown a fidelity, ability, and self-sacrifice in their work which has 
enabled them to keep the cars moving. They have had very effective cooperation 
from the men and the arbitrators can not refrain from expressing their high opinion of 
the character of the immediate management of the road and of the intelligence and 
faithfulness of the employees of the company. 

The arbitrators decide that the differential and the graduated scale should continue 
during the current year as during the previous year. An award is made with regard 
to the differential and graduated scale and with regard to wages as set forth in the 
foregoing, and that they are to remain in force during the current year as during the 


year beginning June 1, 1921. 


’ 
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Window-Glass Industry—National Agreement. 


THz joint wage committee of the National Window Glass Workers 

and the National Association of Window Glass Manufacturers 
reached an agreement September 16, 1922, to cover the period from 
September 25, 1922, to January 27, 1923, and from January 29, 1923, 
to June 11, 1923. This agreement, which is national in scope, pro- 
vides for a ‘‘check-off”’ similar to the plan operating in the mining 
industry. 

In general the wage reduction in the various lines of work from the 
scales adopted the year before averaged about 27 per cent. A three- 
shift system in all factories was substituted for the four-shift system 

reviously in effect. The hours of work remain at 40 a week. The 
leading provisions relating to wages are as follows: 
Blowers receive the following amounts per 100-foot box: 


BLOWER®S’ RATES PER 100-FOOT BOX, BY SIZE, STRENGTH, AND QUALITY. 








7 || 
Single Double 
strength. strength. 
































B. 
| 

& by 10 to 10 by 15 inches.......... | $0.63 | $0.54 || 6 by 8 to 16 by 24 inches.......... $0.84 $0.71 
11 by 15 to 14 by 20 inches.......... .75 . 62 || 16 by 25 to 24 by 36 inches.......... 1. 22 1, 03 
14 by 21 to 16 by 24 inches..........| 82 . 69 || 24 by 37 to 30 by 40 inches.......... 1.31 1.11 
16 by 25 to 20 by 30 inches..........} .89 . 74 || 30 by 41 to 36 by 51 inches..........| 1.45 1,24 
21 by 30 to 24 by 30 inches.......... . 96 -77 || 36 by 52 to 39 by 60 inches.......... 1.76 1. 53 
24 by 31 to 24 by 36 inches.......... .99 . 80 || 40 by 60 to 40 by 78 inches.......... 2. 34 2. 04 
25 by 36 to 30 by 41 inches.......... | 1.09 pe ee SP GIDE Ss . Saicidicddceccecces 4.32 3. 83 
ee | 1,14 | eS ee: eae .74 





Single-strength blowers receive a 10 per cent differential. Blowers, 
gatherers, flatteners, and cutters receive 74 per cent additional for 
AA quality. Gatherers receive 80 per cent and flatteners 27 per 
cent of blowers’ rates. Cutters receive 28 cents single strength and 
34.75 cents double per box of 100 square feet. In the event of an 
increase in the selling price of glass, the joint wage committees are to 
be called together to revise the wage scale. For fluted glass, blowers 
receive $1.55 per box of 100 square feet, gatherers 75 per cent, and 
flatteners 25 per cent of same, and cutters 40 cents per box. For 32 
and 34 ounce glass, blowers receive $1.97 per box of 100 square feet 
up to 16 by 24, $2.34 for that above these dimensions, and $4.17 
if containing 110 or more united inches; for 36-ounce glass, $2.47, up 
to 16 by 24 and $2.93 above. Gatherers receive 80 per cent and 
flatteners 27 per cent of the rate of blowers. Cutters receive 52.6 
cents for cutting 32-ounce and 34-ounce glass, 63.2 cents for cutting 
36 and 39 ounce glass, price and a half for all fractional sizes above 
16 by 16 and double price for under that size or under 14 inches. 
Rates for 29-ounce glass averaging 7 lights to the inch are 25 per 
cent less than the above. For glass averaging 39 ounces to 42 ounces 
to the square foot blowers receive $4.17 per box, gatherers 80 per 
cent and flatteners 27 per cent of that amount.- No rollers are to be 
made at a greater rate than 9 per hour and 65 rollers are to constitute 
a day’s work. Cutters receive price and a half for fractional sizes 
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above 16 by 16, double price for fractional sizes less, and for 4)j 
sizes under 14 united inches, and $10 extra “at the end of every fou, 
weeks cutting the big place.” Boss cutters are to be members of thy 
union and receive $15 per week for 12 pots and $3 for each additional 
12 pots or less per week. 

Poor double-strength glass may be set out for grinders at the rat 
of 1,000 feet per four weeks per pot or place and not to exceed | ,()(j\ 
feet for any four weeks. Single strength shall not be set out fo; 
grinding purposes. Crackled or muffled glass is to be paid for at the 
rate of $1.17 per box of 100 square feet. Gatherers are to receive \\ 
per cent as much as blowers. 

The sections relating to the check-off are as follows: 

Arr. 26. Manufacturers shall deduct from the earnings of all members of the Nationa! 
Window Glass Workers working for them 2 per cent of the amount earned for dies 1, 


the National Window Glass Workers, and shall within 10 days after each and eer 
settlement, present check for the full amount to the chief preceptor, payable t« 1h; 


secretary of the National Window Glass Workers, together with the names, amounts 


earned, and the amount paid by each member during the said period, same {o |, 
forwarded by the chief preceptor to the national secretary. No debt of any kind th: 
a member contracts shall prevent the deduction of this 2 per cent, and any maniii; 


turer who overpays or fails to deduct and forward said money for dues shall be |ia\)jc 
to the Window Glass Workers for the payment of same whether the member has any. 
thing due him or not. This also applies to entire earnings of boss cutter and | oss 


flatteners. All bills to be presented weekly with the amount earned. Said bills » 
have the amount of glass cut in each bracket and the amount of A and B. 
Art. 27. The manufacturer shall deduct money from members’ wages when not ifie:| 


to do so by the president, secretary, chief preceptor, or executive board member au 
the National Window Glass Workers shall collect from its members money or trans. 
portation advanced to its members by any manufacturer, provided the member siyi: 


an order and continues to work at his trade. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in October, 1922. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
fa concerning the volume of employment in October, 1922, from 

3,064 representative establishments in 43 manufacturing in- 
dustries, covering 1,525,785 employees who received $47,051,229 in 
wages. 

Comparing the figures for October, 1922, with those for identical 
establishments for September, 1922, there were increases in the 
number of employees in 29 of the 43 industries and decreases in the 
remaining 14 industries. ° 

As a further result of the resumption of work in car building and 
repairing, that industry, as in September, shows the greatest increase 
in employment, 13.7 per cent. Glass, foundry and machine shops, 
woolen manufacturing, iron and steel, and chemicals show increases 
ranging from 5.9 per cent to 4.6 per cent. 

Strikes in the pottery industry caused a decrease in employment 
in that industry of 30.9 per cent. Fertilizers show a decrease of 6.8 
per cent and automobiles a decrease of 5.9 per cent. 

Thirty-four of the 43 industries show increases in the total amount 
of the pay rolls in October as compared with September, while only 
9 show decreases. 

Car building and repairing, glass, flour, and pianos show the greatest 
increases, all about 14 per cent, while iron and steel, chemicals, 
carpets, and hoisery and knit goods show increases ranging from 9.8 
per cent to 8 per cent. . 

The greatest decrease (35.3 per cent) in amount of total pay rolls 
is, of course, shown in the pottery industry, while fertilizers, a seasonal 
industry, shows a decrease of 11.3 per cent, and men’s clothing a 
decrease of 6.8 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER, 1922. 









































Estab- Number on Per | Amount of pay roll | Per 
lish- pay roll in— cont | in— eunt 
ments : y : 
. of in- of in- 
report-| Period | crease | | crease 
Industry. ing for| of pay “ | (+) or | a | (ag) or 
Sep- rou. Bep- a de- — # October, | ae- 
tember tember,| tober, crease | tember, sons,’ | Coens 
and Oc- 1922. | 1922. (—) 1922. | oe 
tober. ‘ 
| 
Agricultural implements. .... 41 | 1 week. .| 14,645 | 15,030) +2.6 | $341,019| $356,818 | +4.6 
AUUCI ain aco cccccccsse 118 |...do.. . .|182, 726 |171, 892 | —5.9 | 5, 483, 856 | 5, 534, 807 +0.9 
ae SE cdc ves obi 7 one tab yr 6 oi | oo oo rt} 
0 Ss ja oe 4 8, il 25, , 354 | 4 
Boots and ai AS 120 |...do.... 73, 184 72,899 | —0.4 1, 639, 931 1, 612, 431 | —1.7 
Brick, Js iRbtsy 4444 +++<050: | 140 |.. do... .| 14,305 | 14,077} —1.6 | 324,591 | 322,834 | —0.5 
ee sf ae:--| em | bse] 324] seca) ates | 21 
i |..-G0....] Lo, 9, : 393, 522 425, 273 | 
Car building and repairing. .../ 73 | }month.| 66,810 75,932 | +13,7 | 3,754,348 | 4,271,514 | +13.8 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEM};):) 
AND OCTOBER, 1922—Concluded. ; 






































Estab- Number on Amount of pay roll | 
lish- pay roll in— Per in— 
ments cent Be 
report-| Period l of in- | Pecdevad 
Industry. = for} of pay Se a og ee om" res 
roll. - c- +) or - | \*) 
tember tember, tober, | de- tember, “eae, | de 
and Oc- 1922. | 1922. | crease 1922. > | CTease 
tober. (—). 
| | 
Cheeta... Ss GL... 41 | lweek..| 9,669 | 10,124) 44.7] $216,221} $235,745 | 9) 
Clothing, men’s. ....<ccesccce 116 |...do....| 42,282 | 41,863 | —1.0| 1,140,397 | 1,063,311 | 6,8 
Clothing, women’s........... 98 |...do....| 10,916 | 10,840 | —0.7 332, 324 336, 100 | 1.1 
Cotton finishing. ............. 19 |...do....| 13,639 | 14, 290 +4.8 283, 070 299, 770 | 15,9 
Cotton manufacturing........ 140 |...do... ./105,925 109,719 | +3.6 | 1,697,450 | 1,710, 935 10.8 
Electrical machinery, appa- 80 |...do....| 62,316 | 63,121 | +1.3 | 1,479,076 | 1, 557, 954 | 5.3 
ratus, and supplies. 
Dh -astabtacaseasauns 19 |...do....| 2,502! 2,332] -—6.8 46, 274 41, 056 11, 
BONDS 6 itil ndén is pesindson 26 |...do....| 4,628 | 4,656| +0.6} 117,508) 133,901) +145 
Foundry and machine shops. 180 |...do....| 78,604 | 82,633 | +5.1 | 2,072,286 | 2,223,313 7 
Furniture...................- 91 |...do....| 17,924 | 18,591] +3.7] 412,357] 438,212/ 6 
lis AB i SB caomcelid A 69 |...do....| 20,070 | 21,264] +5.9] 422,952] 482,097) +149 
| ei ee 18 |...do....| 15,848 | 16,243] +2.5| 333,859] 348, 897 {5 
Hoisery and knit goods...... 109 |...do....| 46,393 | 47,372} +42.1 742, 009 801, 477 &.0 
yw tS Say 140 | 4month./168, 670 |176,387 | +4.6 | 9,019,313 | 9, 903, 466 +9. § 
RAINE cdi beadebiseeccovcsess 105 | 1 week...) 26,151 | 26,016 | —0.5 573, 082 605, 253 15.6 
Lumber, mill work........... 91 |...do....| 14,132 | 14,206 | +0.5 338, 787 348, 373 +2.8 
Lumber, sawmills............ 148 |...do....| 56,350 | 56,076 | —0.5 988, 110 994,976) +0.7 
Millinery and lace goods... ... 17 |...do....| 2,804] 2,942] +1.7 64, 529 63, 335 1.9 
I ant60sph00cebene- 58 |...do....} 9,410| 9,796) +4.1 193, 469 203,954; +5.4 
Paper and pulp.............. 98 |...do....| 34,922 | 36,352 | +41 829, 227 888,674) +7.2 
NINE <0/<s.0dudids abldiinoane 26 | 2 weeks.| 40,010 | 40,419 | +1.0 | 2,710,280 | 2,683, 930 1.0 
FIR: dnicah- dio Wana engine wih 13 | l week..| 4,362|) 4,550) +4.5 114, 094 130,584 | +14.5 
PO anads oh ounity ch 0005 17 |...do....| 5,465 | 3,779| —30.9| 146,542 94,795 | —35. 
Printing, book and job....... 89 |...do....| 16,535 | 16,351] —1.1]|  562,748| 555,575 ! 
Printing, newspapers.......- 94 |...do....| 26,488 | 26,693 | +0.8 ‘ 957, 570 2.0 
Shipbuilding................. 18 |...do....| 15,340 | 15,602 | +1.7]| 378,208| 381,542 
Shirts and collars............ 72 |...do....| 21,051 | 20,985 | —0.3 : 296, 421 +2.2 
Sy Se Gem rer 129 | 2 weeks.| 38,488 | 39,414 | +2.4 | 1,442,477 | 1,553,377 +7.7 
—— and meat pack- 77 | 1 week..| 83,095 | 85,193 | +2.5 | 1,858,678 | 1, 886, 568 $1.5 
Stamped ware............... 11 |...do....] 5,547}. 5,704] +45 115, 578 122, 839 +6.3 
ERA RGR Oe 20 |...do....| 4,581 | 4,563] —0.4] 122,835] 129,722] +5.4 
ba sg chewing and smok- 6 |...do....} 1,302} 1,274] —2.2 20, 121 21, 716 +7.9 
g. 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 100 |...do....| 25,189 | 25,567 | +1.5 447, 583 448, 176 0.1 
Woolen manufacturing....... 102 |...do....| 47,990 | 50,327; +4.9 | 1,038, 746 | 1, 103, 304 +6. 2 











Comparative data relating to identical establishments in 13 manu- 
facturing industries for October, 1921, and October, 1922, appear in 
the following table. The number of employees increased in 1922 in 7 
of the industries and decreased in the remaining 6. 

Car building and repairing, iron and steel, and automobiles each 
show increased employment of approximately 25 per cent, while 
cotton manufacturing, men’s clothing, and silk show decreas¢d 
employment of 16.4 per cent, 15.4 per cent, and 11.1 per cent, 
ga watt. 6 

e total amount of the pay rolls likewise increased in 7 of the 
13 industries and decreased in 6, but hosiery and knit goods and 
woolen manufacturing changed places in the two lists as to employees 
and amount of pay roll. 

Iron and steel pay rolls increased 65.2 per cent in the year consid- 
ered; automobiles pay rolls increased 41 per cent; and leather pay 
rolls increased 21.8 per cent. 

The largely decreased pay rolls were those of men’s clothing, 
17.9 per cent; cotton manufacturing, 13.8 per cent; and silk, 13.3 
per cent. . 
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ER COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER, 1921, 













































































AND OCTOBER, 1922. 
Estab- Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
ir lish- roll in— Per in— Per 
a ments cent a cent 
l- report- of in- of in- 
e ing for Period crease pa 
or Industry. Octo- of (+) 
, ber | Payroll.| Octo- | Octo | \*) | Octo- Octo- (+) 
se 1921 ber, ber, | crease ber, ber, or de- 
: 1921. | 1922. 1921. 1922. crease 
and (—). (—). 
1922. 
9. : 
6.8 AutemODElGh sem éscuadnscvcces 48 | 1 week...|100,974 |124,125 | +22.9 |$2,974,205 |$1, 194, 786 +41.0 
1. Boots and shoes. ..... a 81 |..-do....| 60,272 | 61,920 | +2.7 | 1,336,656 | 1,391,414 +4,1 
5.9 Car building and repairing... 56 | 4 month.| 40,050 | 51,184 | +27.8 | 2,423,397 | 2,903,908 | +19.8 
0.8 Clothing, men’s........... aoe 44 | 1 week...| 30,743 | 26,006 | —15.4 828, 287 679, 995 se 
5,3 Cotton finishing.............. 17 |...do....| 13,545 | 13,446 —0.7 284, 611 282, 004 —0.9 
Cotton manufacturing........ 59 |...do....| 62,188 | 51,978 | —16.4 956, 597 824, 591 —13.8 
1.3 Hosiery and knit goods....... 62 |...do....} 31,553 | 31,912 | +41.1 536, 406 529, 739 —1.2 
4.0 Tom: QU 6am aso éscccce 112 | month. 114, 267 |141,645 | +24.0 | 4,714,553 | 7,789, 661 +65. 2 
7. Pe Pe a ee 41 | 1 week.../ 11,980 | 13,896 | +16.0 255, 427 311, 228 +21.8 
5.3 Paper and pulp.............. 73 |...do....| 22,643 | 26,493 | +17.0 537, 754 648, 686 + 20.6 
1.0 Ck... . acess shieeecends + 45 | 2 weeks..| 18,884 | 16,789 | —11.1 802, 365 695,467 | —13.3 
4.5 Tobacco, cigars and ciga- 
8.0 Std sae sahenekeseees 55 | 1 week...) 17,333 | 17,071 —1.5 313, 521 306, 876 —2 i 
9.8 Woolen manufacturing....... 23 |...do.....| 24, 937 22,869 | —8&3 518, 350 530, 834 +2.4 
ez COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN OCTOBER, 1922, WITH THOSE IN SEPTEM- 
: BER, 1922. 
| 4 Per cent of | Per cent of 
aps increase (+) or | increase (+-) or 
fe decrease (—) in decrease (—) in 
Y; Industry. October, 1922, Industry. October, 1922, 
0 a; com; ared as compared 
a with Septem- with Septem- 
e ber, 1922. ber, 1922. 
3 no ih) See ) LO: a oe +1.9 
6 Tobacco, chewing and smoking. . . +10.4 || Stamped ware 17 
9 |, OS © RR a eae ae oo Ba A eee 41.3 
PS Se SE ee See ‘ +7.6 || Printing, newspapers............. 41,3 
| pee SE RS SRE +7.3 ||} Woolen manufacturing............ +1,2 
9 Dc tiwnccckéeesccehae Ye Oh ee, a Senora +1.1 
sh oa cadb to wesbaes +6.0 || Cotton finishing................... +1.1 
Hosiery and knit goods... .- ete +5.8 || Lumber, sawmills................. 41,1 
CRs. 20) tn ccbhesceoses pol . . eee —.1 
Carriages and wagons. ............ +5.1 | Car building and repairing. ....... —,1 
" i ee dnd cakdwacenes +5.1 || Printing, book and job............ om, I 
7 | Is ae eee +5. @ f Geepouidin. ....<.........-22-2-- —.9 
- | a +4.2 || Slaughtering and meat packing.. - —1.0 
/ Electrical machinery, apparatus ES eee eee —1.3 
ke SR a +4.0 || Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... .. —1.4 
Po) eer +2.9 Automobile tires..............--.. —1.6 
h eee +2.5 | 0 Se ee —2.0 
IE on. coscscesce +2. 4 || Cotton manufacturing.-............ —2.7 
e Lumber, mill work................ +2.3 || Millinery and lace goods........... —3.5 
Foundry and machine shops ...... Se Wi andesecdepesccepccessces —4.8 
: a ap implements. ......... +L9 || Mem’s clothing... ........ccccsccee —5.8 
OMICS CHPGMINE.< .occcccccccccce +19 RS 4 EE, RS ESE —6.5 
Wage changes occurring between September 15 and October 15 
were reported by various establishments in 37 of the 43 industries 
considered. All of these changes were increases in wages, except 


one each in the automobile, brick, and men’s clothing industries. 
The largest number of establishments reporting increases in any 
one industry (29) was in the foundry and machine shop industry. 
followed by iron and steel (20), brick and leather (each 16), glass 

| (12), cigar making (11), furniture (10), and hardware and silk (each 

: 9). The increases reported in the several industries ranged from 
1 per cent to 20 per cent, with one agricultural implement establish- 
ment reporting an increase of 28 per cent. 
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In the iron and steel industry the 20 establishments reporting WAGE 
increases this month added to the 119 reporting increases last mont), 
ive all the establishments regularly reporting to us the genorg| 
increase which was inaugurated September 1. 


WAGE CHAN JES REPORTED AS OCCURRING BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 
922. 


’ 















































Per | 
Num-| Percent | cent Num-| Per cent 
— . of , ber of 
0 increase | total | _of increase 
Industry. estab-| (+)or | em- | Industry. estab-| (+) or 
lish- | decrease | ploy- | lish- | decrease 
ments.| (—). ees af- | ments.) (—). 
fected. | 
Rie 
Agricultural implements. 1 +28 7 || Foundry and machine | 
1; +20 Se iene dit atntn Suisb ant 1 +20 
1; +16 4 1 +15 
1 |+14-16.7 8) 1 |+12-20 
1 +10 10 1; +10.9 
1 (1) 24 1 +10 Leather 
Automobiles. ............ 1 +10 85 1 +10 . 
1 +5 5 2 +10 
1 (1) 5 | 1} +10 
1}; 2-10 38 | 1 +10 
Automobile tires......... 1 + 16.7 5 1 | +9 
1 +5 3 } 1 | +8 
Pani 6dascehiodinana 1 +1 5 | 1 | +7.5 
1 +10 3 1 7.5 
1 +9 2 1 | +7.5 
SNUG 4 Set bivhie seas ese 1 +30 100 | 1 +7.1 
1} +25 100 | 1} 47.1 
1 +20 100 | 1} +7.1 © Lumber 
1 +20 93 | l +7 
2 +10 100 1 +7 
1 +10 94 | 1 | +6-10 
1} +10 92 | 1) +46 
1 348.3 100 | 1 | +5 Lumber 
1 +8 100 | 1 +2.5 
1 +7 74 | 1} 
1 +6 100 | 1} @) 
1 +6 &3 | 1 | (8) 
1} +5-10 65 Tigh 
1 +5 100 || Furniture................ go er ape & 
1 (*) 99 | 1}; +10 
aiid tamticnd ys men 1 +10 15 | 1 +10 
4 ] +10 3 | 1 +10 
Car building and repair- 1 +8 
RSET Wee 1 415 100 1 +7 
1 +10 16 1 +5 
! + 2 1 +4.2 
I +3 5 39 1 +2.5 
1 +3.5 | 34 || 1 +1 
eee TP SEER 1 +15 REIN: 60 xo 0caseebasemnea 2)} +20 
1 +12 92 1 +11.1 
1 +10 8 1 +11 
1 +5 2 1 +10 
Clothing, men's.......... 1 —5 95 1 +10 
Cotton finishing.......... 1 +20 100 1 +106 
4 +15 90 1 +7.5 
Cotton manufacturing... 2 +25 100 1 +7 
1 +7.7 100 | 1 +5 
Electrical machinery, ap- 1 +5 
paratus, and supplies. . 1 +15 14 | 1 (10) 
yi +15 9 || Hardware................ 2} +20 
1} +10 9 || 1, +10 
1 5410 60 || 1 +10 
1 +6.4 84 1 +10 
1} +510 | 50 1} +10 
Fertilizers................ 1 +14 | 60 1 +10 
1 —15 bl 1 +8 
1 -y a 1 +7.5 
1 Not reported. 6 -In-rease of 49 cents per capita. 
3 On hot weather piece prices. 7 Increase of 5 cents per hour. 
* As bonus for full time. 8 Increase of 5 cents per hour to molders and core makers. 
4 Decrease of 25 cents per day. * Increase of 24 cents per hour. 
5 To females. 1 Increase of 54 to 7 cents per hour. 
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CHANGES REPORTED AS OCCURRING BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15 ANDOCTOBER 
15, 1922—Concluded. 


wAGE 






































Per | | Per 
Num- Percent} cent || | Num-} Per cent | cent 
| ber of of ber of | of 
P | of increase | total | . of increase | total 
Industry. estab- (+)or | em- | Industry. jestab-| (+) or em- 
| lish- decrease | ploy- || lish- | decrease | ploy- 
jments. (—). ees af- | lments. (—). ees af- 
fected fected. 
Hosiery and knit goods... 1 +15 is. ee Ae ee 1 +7.5 10 
| ie +13 3 | 1 +6 G5 
1 +11.1 100 1 +5 15 
1; 410 | his ey eee 1 10 1 
jron and steel..........-- 4; +20 | 100 || Printing, look and job...| l 20 4 
4 +15 | 42 | l +19 6 
1 +15 | 45 | 1} +13 3 
1/+10-20 | 100) 1} +10 1 
| 4} +10 | 100] 3 es 2 
1} +10 52 l +5 3 
2} +10 | 48 || i} +18 9 
1 | +8 | 100 || Printing, newsparers..... 1}; +12 7 
1 /+6.7-8 | 60 || 1 | +7.5 3 
1} +5-15 75 || Shipbuilding, steel.......| 1 |+15-20 100 
Leather . 5 cinindeernses>~ 4; +20 100 |} 1 +15 100 
Sie i eS eee 1) +15 54 
Li +1 | 100 ] +10 s 
| 1 | +13.5 | 94 || 1 +5 100 
1; +12 SR Bertin caeshae dddbdbass. ] +13. 5 | 100 
1 +10 68 2 +10 100 
pa a +6 6 | 1} +10 | 88 
| 1 | +5-18 100 | 1} +10 41 
1} +5 19 | 1/ +10 | 2 
1} +5 8 | 1 | +5-10 100 
1) 44 33 1} +5 | 68 
1 (11) 25 || 1} +4 90 
1} (3) 4 || Slaughtering and meat | | | 
Lumber, mill work....... 1 +10 $k eae | 1}; +10 75 
1}; +10 3 || 1} +6 11 
1 | +5 11 || Stamped ware............ 1; +12 3 
1} (3) 100 | 1 | +6 14 
1 (1) Oe a SE Teer 1}; +13 8 
Lumber, sawmill......... 2 +10 100 1; +410 13 
1| +10 95 1; +10 12 
1 +8 59 || 1 +10 4 
2 (34) 95 || Tobacco, cigars and 
1 (1) 10 || cigarettes................. 1| +14 56 
Millinery and Jace goods. .| 1 +10 2 | 1 +13.5 38 
i Paper Wei. catches so 1 +10 14 1! +10 100 
1 +10 5 1 +10 52 
1 +5 26 Af +6 64 
i 1 +5 4 1 | +5 59 
® Paper and pulp.......... | 1 +9.4 8 | 1; +5 | 65 
4 2 | +5 100 | 1} +5 | 6 
| 1} (3) 100 | i} @s | 7 
1 (18) 100 | 1} @) | 5 
i Pignes. . .cewedassss sss seal 1 +10 2 | 1; (38) (1) 
1 | +8.5 10 | Woolen megs ada 1 | +9 | 1 








! Not reported. 

' Increase of $1 per week. 

'? Increase of 3 cents per hour. 

's Increase of 25 cents per day. 

'' Increase of 50 cents per day on all daily rates. 

4 Increase of 50 cents per day. 

‘6 Increase of 50 cents per thousand to cigar makers. 
" Increase of 5 cents per thousand to cigar packers. 
* Learners paid $9 per week instead of $5. 


Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, July, 1921, to 
August, 1922. 


ONTHLY reports are issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion showing among other fet the number of employees, by 
7 occupation, at the middle of the month, on Class I roads, and 
‘the aggregate compensation of these occupations for the month. 
Class | roads include all roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 
a year and over. 
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These railroad employment figures ure of like character with thos, 
for manufacturing industries that have been compiled each month fo, 
several years by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A new occupation classification went into effect with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1921 and comparable figures are availabl, 
only since July, 1921. The monthly reports are available from tha; 
month to August, 1922, and summary and abridged figures drawp 
from such monthly reports are here given. 

The new ecaiiheatson of the commission carries 148 occupation 
titles which are grouped under seven headings. Six of the sevey 
groupings are shown below. One group, including executive officials 
and staff assistants who are outside the class of wage earners and ordi- 
nary salaried employees, is omitted. 

Totals are shown for each of the six groups, and, in addition, for g 
few of the most important occupation classes within the groups. As 
not all occupations are shown separately under the various groups, 
the group totals are greater than the sum of the items shown. [hy 
several instances closely related occupation classes are combined. 
Thus, in the professional, clerical, and general group a total is shown 
for the group as a whole and also for two of the large classes included 
in that group, namely, clerks, and stenographers and typists. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission statement shows three classes of 
clerks, which in this table are combined. Likewise the statement 
gives two separate classes of stenographers and typists, which here 
are consolidated. 

The table shows the changes in the number of employees and their 
compensation from month to month. The most radical changes ire 
in the group of maintenance of equipment and stores, which changes 
were caused by the shopmen’s strike. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY, 121 
TO AUGUST, 1922. 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 











— shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items shown under the respective 
groups. : 
Professional, clerical, and general. Maintenance of way and structures. 
Month and year. Steno Laborers Track and 
> (extra gang | roadway 
Clerks. phers and Total. end work section Total 





typists. train). laborers. 





Number of employees at middle of month. 





1921. 
Ribas ccensccnse 164, 870 24, 230 273, 520 40, 849 217, 167 373,324 
yo SSRN 165, 201 24, 450 273,970 46, 020 227, 876 394, 023 
September. ....... 165, 691 24,316 274, 698 50,623 234, 357 408 , 560 
goadne oe 166, 643 24, 394 276, 053 62,183 238, 115 414,740 
November........ 167, 062 24, 456 276, 306 45,320 215, 200 3, 600 
ibtibecced 164, 491 24,446 273,376 33,512 173, 731 324, 047 

1922. 
January........... 160, 088 24, 188 267, 749 26,310 157, 850 294, 91 

February.....-.... 150, 043 24,040 266 , 029 24, 530 155, 690 288,7 

iasdaedoe sp 5 ub 158, 871 23, 840 265, 356 27, 844 164, 496 301 , 883 
pl es 157, 082 23, 819 264, 186 34,445 186, 752 332, 938 
itehnesepecess 157, 245 23, 806 264, 388 4,010 212, 160 373, 733 
June.............. 158, 366 23, 847 266, 108 50, 508 224, 681 397 , 626 
| Sere 150, 491 23, 965 305, 634 49, 438 220, 879 392, 043 
August.......... Se 160, 496 23,995 315, 250 54, 5 280, 720 420, 668 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





qANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY, 1921, 
= TO AUGUST, 1922—Continued. 





Professional, clerical, and general. 


Maintenance of way and structures. 











































































































Month and year. Stenogra- Laborers Track and 
Clerks. phers and Total. comme gang roadway Total. 
typists. and work section 
train). laborers. 
Total compensation. 
1921. 
Pe rss $20, 508 , 630 739 | $35,739,000 | $3,131,147 | $16,158,594 $33, 597, 902 
yo A a Ge 21, 402, 299 469 | 36,931,681 3,858,165 | 18,175,116 37, 422, 849 
September. ..----- 20, 588, 402 460 | 35,847,985 3,942,594 | 17,375,968 36, 596, 836 
October.....--+-+- 21, 202, 205 809 | 36, 753,122 4,197,503 | 18,187, 681 38,058, 814 
November........ 20, 728, 506 338 | 36,068,905 3,309,482 | 15,198,559 33, 520,905 
December......--. 20, 764, 682 20,211 | 36,154,848 2,372,942 | 12,579,058 29, 361, 080 
1922. 
January.......-.-- 20, 028 , 069 2, 865, 767 35, 227, 524 1,875, 416 11, 292, 823 26,944, 728 
February ......+-- 18, 829, 044 2,753,534 | 33,564,326 1,669, 10, 501, 241 25,145,514 
March. .....cceses 20, 555, 206 2,902, 196 35, 839, 558 2,093, 810 12, 521, 827 28, 526,615 
April......2ccceess 19,411,121 2, 805, 265 34, 529, 825 2, 559, 488 13,575,219 30,086, 827 
May..------+++-+- 19, 996, 690 2,857,559 | 35,326,618 3,474,770 | 16,127,545 34, 474, 853 
pO RR OR 20, 083 , 342 2,859,471 35, 435, 565 3,987,217 17, 130,717 36, 587, 233 
a eeerere re 19, 486, 312 2, 754,320 40, 484, 368 3,425, 545 14, 829, 993 32, 946, 630 
ANGE ..ccasesso 20, 354, 379 2,831,406 | 43,257,345 4,046,493 | 16,957,985 36, 725, 820 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. 
Common 
Laborers . 
Skilled (shops, engine ny 
Carmen. | Machinists. trades —_fhouses, power}; 10P* Cie rer| «Total. 
helpers. plants, and |"Djants rand | 
stores). stores). | 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
1921. 
Re ee ae a 111, 998 50, 461 86, 403 44, 477 45, 280 451, 006 
fm GS OAT 118, 664 53, 986 91, 896 44, 830 46, 266 472, 186 
September........ 123, 318 56, 301 97, 279 44, 066 48, 904 489, 829 
October........... 127, 914 58, 096 103, 339 45, 050 51, 061 508, 652 
November........ 129, 623 59, 777 107, 252 45, 284 52, 390 520, 246 
December......... 122, 447 58, 695 104, 346 44,414 50, 512 505, 284 
1922. 
® January........... 109, 709 54, 594 96, 675 43, 287 48, 486 470, 973 
February ..:%....- 108, 994 54, 039 96, 035 43,118 48, 131 467, 467 
escape 111, 924 54, 484 97, 929 43, 103 50, 257 475, 400 
Po Ra 109, 328 53, 378 96, 668 40, 976 50, 491 467, 006 
~ RO aes ae 111, 931 54, 396 98, 610 40, 730 51, 444 474, 285 
es SA Oe 118, 257 55, 413 102, 461 41, 102 53, 479 490, 103 
M+ cide, J 37, 167 18, 069 40, 156 35, 030 41, 032 234, 837 
Aube. sc552..- | 64, 032 26, 440 66, 621 37, 831 43, 322 313, 773 
& 
Total compensation. 
1921. 
a $16,724,278 | $8,035,621 | $9,901,986} $4,162,240 | $3,695,396 | $59, 657, 409 
pe CE | 18, 567, 116 8, 889,744 | 10,984,319 4, 265, 282 4, 035, 600 64, 997, 458 
September........ 18, 149, 478 8,733,600 | 10,898, 089 4, 096, 399 4, 007, 963 63, 920, 307 
Oetober........... | 19, 747, 811 9,503,614} 12, 140, 291 4, 316, 793 4, 374, 113 69, 112, 954 
November. ....... 18, 775, 823 9, 266, 747 11, 908, 119 4, 200, 525 4, 219, 567 67, 143, 423 
December... -- 7 | 17376,325|  8,938/738| 11,417,631 | 4,201,649 | 4,042,752 | 64, 331,361 
1 
January.......... 15, 395, 224 8,196,498 | 10, 430, 411 4, 096, 261 3, 797, 359 59, 407, 104 
February......... 14, 283, 817 7, 600, 864 9, 670, 100 3, 745, 293 3, 488, 623 55, 304, 850 
a RE at 17, 020, 135 8, 868, 316 11, 381, 085 4, 116, 348 4, 190, 049 63, 755, 652 
BI vig ch acuedokt 15, 404, 242 8, 040, 837 10, 464, 306 3, 721, 722 3, 947, 377 58, 734, 024 
ORE He 16, 820, 353 8,541,847 | 11, 145,570 3, 834, 714 4, 197, 895 62, 397, 206 
RR se 17, 938, 273 8, 828, 949 11, 709, 195 3, 776, 115 4,373, 941 64, 903, 422 
St eimai. 6, 285, 775 3, 562, 784 5, 386, 010 3, 337, 743 3, 288, 546 33, 240, 019 
August........... 12, 757, 995 6, 245, 502 10, 469, 700 4, 056, 553 3, 932, 653 52, 575, 250 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY | 
TO AUGUST, 1922—Continued. - 












Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard. 





Month and year. : Telegraphers, Re ne | Crossing and 
Station telephoners, scene bridge flag- 
agents. and tower- | “ite pl at.’ | men, and 

men. forms). gatemen. 








October 





January 
February 


September. ....... 













Number of employees at middle of month. 





we Sa ae 32, 140 28, 129 36, 216 23, 456 

ia PR Sag 32, 135 27, 430 37, 527 23, 397 
September ........ 31, 960 27, 280 39, 854 23, 333 
Po Sind Bint 31, 891 27, 168 40,010 23, 280 

31, 793 26, 837 39, 440 22, 500 

iid oma 31, 762 26, 512 36, 665 22, 285 











A ae 31, 568 26, 164 32, 428 22, 279 
hs ES 31, 522 26, 126 33, 254 22, 042 

2’. 31, 401 26, 142 34, 174 21, 885 
SAP Re 31, 394 25, 889 34, 130 21, 851 
pie eed, web bds 31, 424 25, 772 34, 921 21/911 
(RRS 31, 409 26, 125 35, 911 22’ 115 
A ae Y . 28, 266 35, 127 22) 144 








35, 862 











22) 203 





Total compensation. 





diene whe sas $4, 744, 162 $4, 043, 892 $3, 292, 093 
dbase cues s 4, 852, 751 3, 975, 3, 647, 499 1, 830, 790 
4, 725, 650 3, 859, 860 3, 691, 075 1, 815, 233 
Thiet Ne 4, 784, 046 3, 932, 329 3, 885, 332 1, 797, 023 
whee dat 4, 721, 505 3, 806, 069 3, 600, 992 1, 741, 226 
Ea 4, 789, 107 3, 894, 418 3, 419, 394 1, 737, 136 







~ tab nha 4, 683, 035 3, 778, 903 2, 918, 974 1, 712, 046 
ag he 4, 376, 355 3, 441, 821 2; 824, 142 1, 676, 948 
aaa 4, 744, 023 3, 807, 370 3, 320, 126 1, 700, 049 
ge 4, 510, 037 3,617, 037 3, 076, 130 1, 687, 432 
iecesend ht 4, 702, 045 3, 753, 419 3, 276, 769 1, 710, 544 
4, 604, 751 3, 696, 884 3, 358, 636 1, 717, 836 

4, 656, 749 3, 841, 506 3, 044, 680 1, 525, 627 

| 4,814, 010 3, 907, 224 3, 286 1, 519, 811 








$1, 824, 688 





















Trausportation (train and engine). 






































Road brake- | Yard brake- | Road engi- 
meet wf men and men and neers and 
wapees. flagmen. | yard helpers.| motormen. 
Number of employees at middle of month. 
veGunaterseres 34, 061 70,722 43, 631 40, 883 
> Sas 34, 613 71, 089 43, 942 41, 167 
Ree 34, 618 71, 726 44,780 41, 827 
eapan 35, 465 74, 457 46, 598 42, 796 
. eb ae 35, 022 73, 601 47, 543 42, 353 
RS 33, 395 70, 413 45, 768 40,611 
1922. 
ale iain 32, 995 68, 836 43, 858 40, 005 
a Re 33, 166 69, 144 44,977 40, 393 
March. ......... 33, 707 70, 444 45, 568 41, 180 
-—_ UF a So 33, 030 67, 583 43, 609 39, 164 
Picks. ..o5.0 32, 729 67, 847 43, 244 39, 391 
Sa 34, 031 70, 387 44, 897 40, 902 
Sy eS, 33, 836 69, 561 44, 194 40, 500 
te eee 33, 705 69, 952 44, 914 41, 122 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY ,1921, 
TO AUGUST, 1922 —Concluded. 





T ransportation (train and engeme ). 


Road brake- | Yard brake- | Road engi- IT oad fire- 
mnand | menand | neersand | menand Total. 
firemen. | yard helpers.| motormen. helpers. 


Total compen sation. 


| { 
ind year. Road con- | 


ductors. 














$10,535,881 | $6,403,208 | $9,585,290 | $7,032,287 $50,339, 739 

s 515, 3% 11,115,728 | 6,756,349 9,967,329 | 7,361, 947 52, 824, 485 
september ,468,517 | 11,123,079 | 6, 806, 374 9,853,016 | 7,352, 198 52,609, 117 
October , 122,698 | 12,322,098 | 7,540,817 | 11,003,525 8, 128, 339 58, 136,679 
,488 | 11,115,132 | 7,282,806 | 11,030, 408 7, 411, 602 53, 872, 165 
December | 965 | 10,255,972 | 6, 780, 640 9, 413, 878 6, 957, 458 50, 487, 697 





1922. 
7,004, 924 10, 222, 590 | 
6, 768, 317 9, 967, 561 | 
7,521, 158 11, 182, 880 
6, 642, 634 9, 627, 232 
7, 166, 228 10, 455, 302 
7, 342, 266 10, 756, 741 | 
7, 388, 041 10, 738. 069 | 
7, 960, 388 | 11, 823, 446 


9, 492, 278 
9, 152, 947 
10, 231, 533 | 
8, 840, 387 
9, 509, 402 
9, 788, 697 
9, 816, 972 | 
10, 641, 370 


8, 877 50, 133, 897 
58, 476 , 688, 046 
5, 560 54, 492, 343 
,oi7 7, 332, 714 
3, 476 50, 763, 230 
3, 478 | 52, 108, 874 
43, 362 52, 158, 517 
ony 806 56, 223, 399 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, August to ida 
1922. 


ONTINUING a series of tables which appeared in the April 
[ and May, 1922, numbers of the Monruiy LaxBor Review, and 
which were interrupted by the recent strike of coal miners, 
the accompanying table, prepared from data furnished by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, shows for a large number of mines in the bitu- 
minous fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the 
number working certain classified hours per week from August 12 
to October 21, 1922. The number of mines reporting varied each 
week and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation 
of all mines, but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as 
to regularity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The 
mines included in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per 
cent of the total output of bituminous coal. 
WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY WEEKS, 
AUGUST 12 TO OCTOBER 21, 1922. 
[Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey.] 





Mines— 





| | 
| Working | | Working | Working | Working Working Working 
Closed | working | Sand | l6and | 24and | 32and | 40and | full time 
week. 8 hours. lee than | less than | less than | less than | less than of 48 hours 
16 hours. 24 hours. | 32 hours. | 40 hours. | 48 hours. | or more. 
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Recent Employment Statistics. 


Ihnois.! 

HE industries of Illinois during October continued stad); 
in the path of improvement upon which they entered in th, 
spring of this year. An analysis of 1,453 signed reports to tho 

General Advisory Board, of the Illinois Department of Labor, shoy; 
that there was a gain of 1.7 per cent, in the number of employeq 
in profitable employment during October. This gain contrasts wit} 
a decline of 2.9 per cent in October, 1921. 

The summaries of employment for the current month are based 
upon signed individual reports from 1,453 identical concerns of the 
State for the two months. These concerns had 343,004 employee 
on the October 15 pay roll, as compared with 337,255 in September 
Thus these firms alone had 5,779 more employees last month than 
they had the month before. 

The reporting concerns are divided into 14 large industrial groups 
and of these 12 show a larger number of workers in October than in 
September. Of the 64 industries represented in the tabulations, 44 
show gains during the month, and 20 show declines during the month, 

Prominent among the industries registering employment gains 
during the month were the car shops, both those operated by the 
railroads and the independent contracting and manufacturing shops. 
Glass, furniture, and musical instrument factories show considerable 
advances in industrial operations. Likewise, the furriers and womens 
clothing manufacturers were at the peak of their busy season. Then 
again, the appearance of the first frosts started the increase of ship- 
ments tc the stockyards, and caused an increase in packing plant 
workers. 

The building contractors and industries producing building ma- 
terials of every sort report smaller numbers of workers. Production 
of spring ready-made clothing and shoes had not sufficiently gotten 
under way to prevent reductions in employment in these lines. 

Reports on building permits forecast little abating of building 
work. Permits in the twelve principal cities of the State during 
October numbered 2,139, as compared with 1,879 in September. 
and 1,829 in October, 1921. The number of permits during October 
was larger than in September in 9 of the 12 cities, and in 10 of the 
cities there was a larger number than in October, 1921. The valu 
of the permits was larger during October than in September in 7 of tle 
cities, and increases in value in October, 1922, over October, 1921. 
were shown in Chicago, Aurora, Cicero, Moline, Quincy, and Rock- 
ford. The fact that the greatest increases have taken place in thes 
industrial cities is significant of the improvement in the gener 
situation that has occurred during the last year. 

The amount of money put into circulation as wages during tle 
week ending October 15 was $8,314,914.95, an increase of 4 pe 
cent from the amount placed in circulation in September. The 
average actual earnings for the 300,000 workers, found by dividing 
the amounts of the pay rolls by the number of persons receiving pa! 





4 Press release of Illinois Department of Labor, General Advisory Board, November 16, 1922. 
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on the rolls was $24.21 in October, an increase from $24.06 in Sep- 
tember. 

Reports of the Illinois Free Employment Offices show the best con- 
dition in the labor market from the laborers’ standpoint of any 
time in more than two years. A labor shortage exists at Chicago, 
Bloomington, Danville, East St. Louis, Joliet, Rock Island, and 
Springfield. For the State as a whole, there were 96.4 persons 
seeking each 100 jobs available at the free employment offices. 
This is the first time in two years that the number of jobs available 
at the offices has exceeded the number of persons seeking jobs. In 
October, 1921, there were 167.9 persons seeking each 100 jobs, and 
even in October, 1920, the applicants for jobs ovtnumbered the 
opportunities for work in the ratio of 102 to 100. 


lowa. 


N INCREASE of slightly over 5 per cent in the volume of employ- 
ment in Lowa in October, 1922, as compared with September, 
1922, is shown in a statement received from the Iowa Bureau 

of Labor Statistics. The following table gives the number of em- 
ployees on the pay rolls of the firms reporting, for September and 
October, together with the per cent of increase or decrease in employ- 
ment, in 11 groups of industries: 


IOWA EMPLOYMENT SURVEY, OCTOBER, 1922. 


= = ee = 

















Number of workers. 





Num- ' 
ber of S lincrease 
. “<e ae fe 
g- Fe- uring 


| Fe- | 
males. | Total. | Males. | ales, | Total. | month. 





Males. 





| Pahee "eee 


Food and kindred products 10,850 | 2,631 | 11,370 | 2,661 
Textiles 885 | 2,181 | 983 | 2,278 
Iron and steel work 9, 503 457 9, 780 456 
Lumber products 205 5, 136 216 
Leather products. 250 527 248 
Paper products, printing and pub- 

lishing OH 2, 363 956 
Patent medicines, chemicals, and 

compounds 401 182 407 
Stone and clay products 37 4, 059 38 
Tobacco, cigars wf 399 : 167 400 
Railway car shops . 28 2, 288 57 
Various industries 4, 765 


| 53, 679 | 41, 620 
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eS from the number of requests coming in for woodsmen 

and farm laborers in Minnesota there is still a scarcity of such 
workers, and it is quite difficult to get men to take any kind of 
employment outside of large cities, except possibly road work. The 
total number of persons, however, referred to and reported placed in 
positions in October, 1922, considerably exceeded the number of 








‘ Typewritten report transmitted in letter of Nov. 6, 1922, from the Industrial Commission of Minnesota. 
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those referred and reported placed in the same month in 1'\2) , 
is shown by the following table: : 


RECORD OF ACTIVITIES OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES AT ST. PAUL, MINNP \pojj, 
AND DULUTH, OCTOBER, 1921, AND OCTOBER, 1922. 























= 


October, 1921. Octobe: 1929 






















Men. | Women.;| Men. Vomon 
EY ea ee eer ee 4,385 | 2, 139 5, 620 








OO” RU she 2 ge FR eee eek Sn ae 2) 171 | 1, 982 4) 385 x 





In October of this year 447 skilled and unskilled workers wor 
sent to positions outside of Minnesota, and in the same mont} ;! 
the preceding year only 158. Of the 558 farm laborers sent ty 
farmers all over the State from the three employment offices only 
230 of such workers were reported placed. It is thought, however. 
that the failure of many farmers to return to the employment offic: 
the cards of introduction given farm laborers when they are referred 
to positions accounts for the small number of reported placements, 
Unless these introductory cards are returned by the ier: the 
employment office has no record that applicants have been actually 


placed. 
Nebraska. 


"THE following figures on the activites of the employment division 

of the Nebraska Department of Labor for the one and one-hal! 
years preceding July 1, 1922, are taken from the eighteenth biennial. 
report of that department: 













ACTIVITIES OF NEBRASKA STATE EMPLOYMENT DIVISION IN 1921 AND THE 


FIRST 
HALF OF 1922. 










1921 | Jan. 1 to July 1, 



















, "y 











| 

} 

| Male. | Female.; Total. Male. | Female.) Total 
ma ee et a 

eR eee oe 
rs a. 2 koko bebe aeecimndedho taal | 10,223 | 771 10, 994 1, 932 736 2, 668 
RE NONI 5. db 56sh- Ss wd ibbns s+ > Oldne <04-i0ha- | 6,030| 544| 6,574] 21025 719; 27H 
TOE, Cait ah nn Gims «= deBbbabesh Shab dn da bie as 6,074 473 | 6,547| 1,222 461) 1,68 

ee eee ae oe 7 335 1. 302 








New York. 






ERE was an increase of approximately 3 per cent in volume o! 
employment from September to October, 1922, in the New York 
State manufacturing industries, according to a recent press release 
of the State Industrial Commissioner. 
The food products group of industries was the only one which (id 
not expand during that period. The number of workers in the steel 








ment factories, 30 per cent. In sugar refining, however, the usual 
seasonal decrease was intensified by the shutting down of some 
establishments, the stated cause being the price situation. 
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mills rose 10 per cent and in railway repair shops and railway equip- | 
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Substantial gains were reported in the following industries: Tools 
and cutlery; silverware and jewelry; shipbuilding and repairing; brass 
and copper; sheet-metal goods, except tin cans; machinery; electrical 
goods; instruments and appliances, especially typewriters and cash 
registers; abrasives for the metal trades; glassware; furniture, espe- 
cially for offices; confectionery; women’s clothing manufacture, espe- 
cially in the modistes’ establishments; laundries; silk; leather belts, 
bags, and similar articles for the holiday trade; paper and pulp mills; 
wall paper; sample books; and paper boxes. 

There were heavy reductions in a few cigar and cigarette factories, 
which were offset to some extent by small increases in several other 
establishments. 

A large decrease in employment was also reported in the manu- 
facture of fur felt hats and men’s fur coats. 


Oklahoma. 


[N BULLETIN No. 6, 1922, of the Department of Labor of Okla- 
homa there is a brief description of the State’s effort to relieve the 
unemployment situation in the winter of 1921-22. In line with the 
President’s conference on unemployment and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the commissioner of labor of Oklahoma, a working organization 
was formed in several of the more important cities of the State and 
reports on unemployment in these localities were cleared through the 
commissioner of labor’s office. It was decided that the mayors and 
city managers in some of the principal cities should appoint repre- 
sentative committees on unemployment whose functions would be 
to coordinate, centralize, and direct all activities in connection with 
the unemployment problem, thus avoiding impractical methods, 
duplication, and unscrupulous impositions. The following organiza- 
tions cooperated in the work: The State Department of Labor, 
Federal and State employment agencies, associated charities, trades 
and labor councils, civic organizations, chambers of commerce, the 
Salvation Army, the Masonic Order, the Knights of Columbus, the 
American Legion, the Red Cross, women’s clubs, the churches, 
Y. W.C. A., Y. M. C. A., and others. Thousands of short-time tem- 


| porary jobs were created which tided over the majority of needy men 


and their families until the improvement of industrial conditions in 
the spring. In these emergency placements preference was given 
to soldiers with families, civilians with families, and to others per- 
manently residing in the community. 


Pennsylvania. 


A SCARCITY in common labor in Pennsylvania is announced in the 

report of the State employment bureau published in the Octo- 
ber, 1922, issue of ‘‘ Labor and Industry,” the monthly bulletin of the 
Department of Labor and Industry. The wages for this class of 
wolkers average 40 cents an hour, in some instances going up to 50 
cents. Numerous orders are received for skilled mechanics in build- 
ing operations, metals, and machinery. The bituminous mines are 
in need of men and even “white collar” workers are included in the 
demands for help. For the first time since the war the employers’ 
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calls for labor exceeded the applications for jobs. In the third wee, 
of September, 1922, there were more than 5,000 calls from employers 
and only 4,400 applicants for work. In the same week in Septembo; 
1921, there were 1,440 requests from employers against 8,280 app|j. 
cations for positions. 

The “voluntarily unemployed” in the State the Ist of Octobe; 
aggregated 56,052 and in the report for October 15 of this year th, 
number is reduced to 40,680. Ne ormally those not able to find work 
approximate 50,000. 

Vermont. 


"THERE is a marked tendency toward normal manufacturing ¢op. 

ditions in Vermont, according to a letter of November &, | (9 
from the commissioner of industries of that State. He reports, ow. 
ever, that there has been a deadlock for over six months in the eranit, 
industry. Both the quarries and the manufacturers are endeayorino 
to operate on an open-shop basis, which has resulted and is resi|t ino 
in a very considerable curtailment of production. Some difficulty js 
being experienced in the marble and slate regions of the State jin 
obtaiming the requisite number of workers. 


Unemployment in Osaka, Japan. 


CCORDING to investigations made by the Osaka municipal! 

A office, as reported in Commercial Osaka, August, 1922 (p. 22) 

there is an average of more than 1,000 workers losing thei 

places in that city every month, women being the first to be (is. 
charged. 

The mechanical industry was the one most seriously affected, the 
number of men employed being reduced from 39,491 in April, 1921, 
to 33,028 in April, 1922, and women from 3,911 to 3,012 for the sane 
period. In the beverage and foodstuffs industry the number of tale 
employees decreased from 2,318 to 1,144, while in the fiber industiy, 
which employs mostly women, the number employed decreased (( 
per cent during the year ending April, 1922. 

In all industries in Osaka and the vicinity the total number of 
workers aggregated 123,489 in April, 1921, while on the same date 
this year oan were but 111,171 employed, a decrease of 12,318 


employees. 


— 


Production of Coal Mines and Output per Worker, New South Wales, 
1920 and 1921. 


HE following table, compiled from the annual report of the New 
South Wales Department of Mines for 1921 (pp. 80-82), shows. 
by districts, the number of workers, both above and under- 

ground, and the total output of coal, the average output per employee, 
and the average output per underground worker for 1921 as compared 
with similar data for 1920. The average output per worker was on 
the whole somewhat lower in 1921 than in 1920. Long tons of coal 
mined have been converted into tons of 2,000 pounds. 
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Working Women in China.’ 


By Ta CuHen, M. A. 


HINESE women are clamoring for political and economic 
ce: emancipation. In the revolution of 1911 many of them ‘coined 
the movement of soldiers and others known as the © dare- 
to-dies’’ whose object was to free the country from the monarchiic, 
yoke. Since then, suffragette leaders have been persistently agitating 
for equal political suffrage with men. In their campaign they use 
such weapons as the pen, the tongue, and occasionally the (ist, 
They have persuaded liberal-minded editors, teachers, and politicians 
to champion their cause. But as the political arena is traditionally 
reserved for men only, the idea of woman participation is receive) 
by the public with unsympathetic skepticism. 

The economic independence of China’s womanhood is making 
rapid progress. The reason is twofold: First, in the middle and 
lower strata of Chinese society the wife is a helper as well as a mate 
to the husband. She generally has a vocation, which, according to 
her early training, may be that of an agricultural worker or of a 
expert in some household art. Secondly, certain jobs, even in fac- 
tories, seem to be peculiarly fitted for women and girls, especially 
those operations which require patience, precision, and dexterity. 
Indeed, women have an indispensable part in industrial life. 


Women in Factories. 
Silk Reeling. 


"THERE are in the city of Shanghai 56 silk filatures having con- 

siderable capital, 25 of which are situated in Chapei. The 
workers, at present numbering about 60,000, are mostly women 
the treasurers, supervisors, and messengers, however, usually being 
men. 

As to size, the silk factories may be separated into three classes: 
the first class has from 720 to 840 reeling machines, the second from 
392 to 480, and the third only 192. In factories of the first class the 
machines are arranged in rows, 36 in each row, which are attended 
by 18 “basin girls” ? and 4 helpers. On the basis of one basin gu! 





1 For the preparation of this paper, the egg hee ay publications have been consulted: The 5)u 
Pao, La Jeunesse, Kuo Wen News Exchange, Weekly Journal of the Far East, North China |ierald 
Also: China Awakened, by Dr. M. T. Z. Tyau, New York, 1922; Women Workers of the Orient, by Mar 
garet E. Burton, West Medford, Mass., 1918. 

2 The basin girl, usually a minor, boils cocoons for the reeler. In the United States the reeler ves tht 
work herself. 
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to every two machines, the company usually employs over 400 
such girls. Each machine is attended by a reeling girl, and for 
every 12 machines there is a girl who attends to the waste. Girls 
are employed for cocoon stripping, in the ratio of about one girl to 
every 10 reeling machines. Besides these, there are from 15 to 30 
gris for packing and weighing the finished silk. Twelve hours 
usually constitute their daily working hours, namely from 5 a. m. 
(0 6 p. m., with one hour intermission at noon, working 7 days in the 
week. Their daily wages,’ as shown in the table below, hardly 
average 3 cents per hour: 


Occupation. Daily wage (cents). 

PIECE ah dac 26s oy 40000 at emas +b oc semacosctsndeccone 36-40 
po FRR ZTE ST IETS GOO ESS ng © tT Te eee 56-40 
64 Oc BEID. Jp i dide «hide shel bikie oa ald SOs obldiide as. cd 28-39 
EET Se ee ee ae 22 
i pe al pp a a pti BEC pera Ta IGE pt Cae 15-25 

Basin girl PSS sa ORS eS oak hae a Pe ew ie ces ve Ses cD ue F464 ee 15-20 
bo Sg Ss | Ure 2 Bae Pa Pee ER A ne. ee es ee 4 28-30 
Coma 5 id) chideel ilk td Jad. Jp dvisbwacdab Wad sis it oo 25-39 


The silk workers are not now slow in realizing the excessively 
long hours of labor, which tend to “impair their physical well-being, ” 
and the relatively low wages, which are not adequate to meet the 
rising cost of living. Sometime in May they submitted a petition 
to the Provincial Assembly of Kiangsu asking for a 10-hour working 
day, an increase of 5 cents per day, and a provision for an uncon- 
ditional weekly and monthly bonus. It is customary for the silk 
filatures to grant a weekly bonus of 5 cents, or a monthly bonus of 
$1.50,° to each girl who is not absent from her work during the week 
orthe month. An absence of even 1 hovr, however, will deprive her 
of this privilege, and as a result, bonuses were sometimes withheld 
from them, which they considered a grievance against the employers. 

These points were later referred by the assembly to the Chinese 
magistrate, but no satisfactory settlement was reached, and the dis- 
content grew more and more intense. On August 6, the first woman 
strike was declared, 20,000 female employees of the Chapei filatures 
striking. With banners and placards, they paraded the streets in 
order “to make the world know of their harsh conditions.” During 
the following days strikers marched into the Chinese quarter, ostensi- 
bly to solicit sympathetic strikes. As martial law was then in force, 
some were arrested on the charge of violation of that law. Other 
strikers staged demonstrations and inaugurated picketing activities 
in the foreign section, locally known as the International Settle- 
ment. These strikers were also arrested and tried at the mixed 
court for having “incited workers to strike.’”’ Taking advantage 
of this situation, the Silk and Cocoon Guild, which is one of the 
most powerful capitalistic organizations of Shanghai, stressed the 
unlawiulness of the acts of the strikers and secured the victory. 
Since August 11, the strikers have gradually returned to their jobs 
under illusory promises of wage increase. 








’ Doliars and cents as used in this article refer to Mexican money. The Mexican silver dollar is equal 
to about 54 cents in gold. 

‘ Wages are also paid at the rate of 6 cents per pound, or 10 cents per ‘‘ basket.”’ 

‘The proportionately larger monthly bonus is offered probably as a special inducement to secure regular 
attendance over the longer period. 
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Generally speaking, the failure of the strike was due partly {0 the 
looseness of organization of the women’s union, which was not able 
to concentrate its efforts in the emergency, and partly to the ignoray, 
and ‘“‘inexperienced”’ girls who blindly followed the leadership of 
few forewomen in the strike. However, the strikers benefited }, 
their experience in this defeat, and immediately after the strike th, 
union promulgated new regulations and solicited new members jy 
order to strengthen themselves for future disputes. 


Cotton Mills. 


The cotton industry has had perhaps the fastest growth in th, 
recent industrial boom. Its working force now consists of not Jes 
than 100,000 persons. In the Yang-shih-poo district of Shanghai 3; 
Chinese and foreign owned mills of large size are in operation, 
Although male workers predominate numerically in these factories 
the work performed by female employees is by no means neglivi!)|. 
According to the workers’ skill and the nature of employment in this 
industry, there seems to be a natural division of labor between mor 
and women. ‘Thus, in the scutcher room and the packing room of thy: 
cotton yarn manufacturing department, and in the cloth room of th» 
cotton weaving department, the work is practically monopolized }; 


men. In the cotton-waste room of the yarn manufacturing depart. 
ment and in the ay room of the weaving department, the 
employees are invariably females. In the carding room, spinning 
room, reeling room, warp preparation room, slasher room, ani 


weaving room, the employment is shared by both men and women. 
A detailed classification of occupations and wages of the woman 
employees is shown below, the daily working hours being 12 in 4 
occupations, except those in the cotton-waste room where there ar 
no definite hours, and in the weaving room, where they are 13.5. 


WAGES IN 8PECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN COTTON MILLS IN CHINA. 
[The dollar used in this table is worth about 54 cents in United States money.| 














Occupation. Wage. Occupation. 
Cotton yarn manufacturing. Cotton yearn manufacturing—Concluded. 
Carding room:! Cotton-waste room: 
ECU Jdcbevicsiueloccsced per day 90. 55 Boft waste sorter.......... per pound... $0.06 
Section hand. .................- ym P ‘8 Sweep waste sorter. ............ do....| 2 
Shs in ccnduheoehy adesinbe ctl “Set ’ 
Reeler’s helper.................. do.... 4) Cotton weaving. 
Drawing-frame tender. ......... cs. .22 
Spinning room:? Spooling room: 
ie bis s mace dean pics oceeg do - 55 | AT, seg shaper op eek gee Ja 001 
Boctiom MAME. .....cceccccccces do.... .43 Filling winder..per 20 filling bobbins. -| 020 
Common laborer...............- do.... .29 || Warp preparation room: 
Milusingeenedsctpetatonsssdll do.... 35 ENS r/gh<eecbsscn per 1,000 yards ¥ 
PE  doddbonct cohevdésddecedl do.... . 33 EN Sad ncabnsccebbaséccs per day 2 
Reeling room: Slasher room: 
ee manage a weeeeeeceeeeseess a in th . + Drawers in...........-.... per a ~ 
gg: Sa Repro ee per od 12 repairer. ............ per day 2 
Reelers, 14s, i6s................. do.... .011 || Weaving room: 
Reelers, 20s..............2--0-- do.... .010 UES Va Sass eve cde devi perday..| 0 
8 Pee ee do.... Oll ee dine camsspetiines per 40 yards 15 
Reelers, 42s, 328... .....2....2-- eee 009 
ow duseve BeYsResstweeseoc’ do.... 011 
Bobbin stripper. ..............- Bassin 22 











1 For overtime work in the evenings, 2 cents are added to the daily wae ofthe worker. For regular atten¢- 
ance of 2 weeks and over a bonus is awarded to each worker. These rulcs are not applicable to the foreman. 

3 Same as note 1, except that these rules are not applicable to foremen and twisters. 

* Including the weight of the spool. 
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In this industry the woman workers are fairly well organized. In 
ihe Yang-shih-poo district they have a reading room of moderate size, 
and the local union is a meeting place for general discussions to pro- 
mote their common welfare. Phe most outstanding defect of their 
organization is the lack of educational advantages for their members. 


Women in Domestic Industry. 


AFTER all, China is preeminently an agricultural country, and her 
household arts overshadow pngtony labor. Women produce far 
more in homes than in mills. By the farming population the nation 
is fed and clothed. 
Spinning and Weaving. 


Except in a few manufacturing centers, spinning and weaving is 
largely a domestic industry. In the intervals between their house- 
hold duties, and naigendeaie in the evenings, mothers sit beside their 
looms under the dim light of oil lamps spinning and weaving, with 
the help of the children. The father nbaoen food to feed the chil- 
dren and the mother cloth to clothe them. In this sense the farmer’s 
household is a self-sufficing economic unit. 

Even in some cities, such as Nanking, factories hire widows and 
unmarried girls to do spooling, spinning, and weaving in their own 
homes. Working conditions are relatively more hygienic in the 
homes than in the factories and the ~ st of production cheaper. The 
women are paitl by the piece and usually earn, on the average, 20 
cents a day. Some factories enter ito a contract with a contractor, 
who opens a boarding house and recruits workers to live therein. 
The girls work about 10 hours a day and earn a daily wage of about 
25 cents, plus board and lodging. In case of sickness, holidays, and 
temporary unemployment the workers are entitled to free board and 
lodging. 


Silk-Worm Rearing. 


In Kiang-su, Chekiang, and Shantung the rearing of silkworms is 
principally the task of women and girls, though the male members 
of the household assist. The feeding of the worms usually starts at 
the beginning of March and lasts through that month or a little longer. 
The worms are put on trays and are carefully protected from flies 
and other insects. Mulberry leaves are qtiares from the trees by 
the men and spread over the floor to dry. At regular intervals dur- 
ing the day and night leaves are spread over the trays skillfully and 
evenly. The worms eat continuously and, during the last days of 
their life, voraciously. Women, girls, and others attend to the worms, 
sometimes to the neglect of sleep and other bodily needs, for the 
income derived from the worms usually constitutes from 30 to 45 
pe cent of the total income of the family, the remainder coming 
rom the harvests. In most places two crops, though in some places 
three, of silkworms are ns each year. 

After the cocoons have been formed, the silk must be reeled off 
before the sleeping grub eats its way out. Although in the cities a 
considerable portion of the reeling is now done in factories, in the 
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country reeling is essentially a household art, and the burden fa}}. 
chiefly upon the women ond girls. Sitting before a vessel of boiling 
water, the reeler dexterously catches the thread of the cocoon 
connects it with a revolving wheel and unrolls without breaking {}: 
almost invisible twist so wonderfully constructed by the worm. 
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Needlework. 





Girls of artisans and merchants are usually taught the art of 
needlework. Not infrequently, girls of several such families go tv y 
master embroiderer or designer for instruction, going in the evenings. 
because in the daytime their help is needed in the household work. 
In addition to a nominal tuition fee, whatever embroidery and other 
needlework they produce in the first two or three years goes to ihe 
master. Thereafter, they can market the arf goods they produce 
for their own profit. As the girls grow older, the art they learned ip 
their youth becomes more perfect. Some of them spend a lifetime 
in needlework on a piece of silk, which, when finished, is bought and 
exhibited in a museum or art gallery as a work of art. 
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Straw Braid. 


The Shantung straw braid, which is used in the United States for 
hat and basket making, is chiefly produced in Yangshin, Laichovw. 
Pingtu, Saho, and Changyi, all in the northern part of Shantung 
Province. The chief export port for the braid is Chefoo, with Tsingtav 
and Tientsin as rivals, the aggregate value of the braid exportc( 
from the three ports being $3,000,000 per year. All the straw braid 
is made of wheat straw, except the rustic braid, which is made of 
barley straw. Chefoo mottled and Laichow mottled braid have thie 
best market in the export trade. 


The whole straw is seldom used, but it is split up by sharp instru- 























wol 
ments into from four to seven parts. The finer the braid the better fro 
is the quality. The braid is then plaited by hand into bundles, or mil 
“pieces” as they are called in the trade, the pieces being either 3), 
60, or 120 yards in length. 
Much splitting and plaiting is done in the homes, where the mother 
works at her leisure, being helped considerably by her children. al 
She earns about 35 cents a day. In factories, the wages are a little IS ¢ 
higher, usually about 45 cents a day. The natives of Laichow and the 
Chefoo seem to have monopolized this work. Workers from thse stre 
localities have organized themselves into several unions in order to wit 
secure strengti: in collective bargaining, and also to obtain employ- I 
ment for their neighbors, relatives, and friends. nal 
elg 
Women in Fields. . 
Tea Picking. suk 





N THE hillsides and valleys of the Wu Yee Mountains in the 
Province of Fukien where the famous black tea is produced, tex 
icking has become a lucrative occupation for women and gir's. 
e tea is styled “spring tea,” “summer tea,” “autumn tea,” or 
“winter tea,’ according as the leaves are picked in April, July, 
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September, or November. On the ie the shrubs are usually 
planted in rows 2 or 3 feet apart, there being a like distance between 
each plant. In two or three years, when the plants have attained 
their maximum height of 2 or 3 feet, the picking time has arrived. 
Qn sunny days, one can see the army of pickers squatting about the 
rows of shrubs, taking off with fastidious care only the tender leaves. 
Qne can also hear the melodious folksongs and word-jingles which 
break the monotony of their toil. The pickers ordinarily work from 
s o'clock in the morning to 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and carry 
their lunches with them. They are paid according to the number of 
catties © of leaves they pick, and usually.average from 17 to 30 
cents per day. 















Garden Work. 









Beside the farmhouse usually lie a few acres of fertile soil, 
fenced in with mulberry or bamboo sticks. The inclosure is kept 
neat and clean. In it are grown flowers, vegetables, and fruit 
trees. Hoeing, grass cutting, weeding, and watering are done mostly 
by the mother and children. The surplus products after the family 
consumption are peddled by the children. The proceeds go to the 
mother and children for spending money. 











Women in Minor Industries. 


Boating. 





[s THE maritime Provinces of China small rivers abound. Some 
narrow and shallow rivers hardly allow the floating of sailing 
boats of fair size. Under these conditions, the water transportation, 
chiefly of passengers, largely depends upon small boats paddled by 
women. The boat women, robust and healthy, are usually drawn 
from the farming class. They row distances ranging from 3 to 10 
miles at the rate of from 5 to 8 cents per mile. 










Fishing. 










River fishing in southern China by means of nets, traps, and weirs 
is done sometimes by women, and if married they are assisted by 
their husbands. As the task requires skill more than physical 
strength, in this occupation women stand a fair chance in competition 
with men. 

In Fukien and Kwangtung there is a distinct class of boatmen 
named the Dai-hu who make their living on boats. Up to the 
eighteenth century this group of people was classed under ‘‘ degraded 
classes,” whose civil and political liberties were in part curtailed. 
Although they are now fully enfranchised, their mode of living is 
substantially unchanged. Fishing both on the rivers and on the sea 
is their chief occupation. The father and the boys catch fish, while 
the mother, with help of the daughter, rows the boat. 



















*One catty=14 pounds. 
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Women in Personal Service. 


Servants and Nurses. 





SociaL aristocracy in China is dependent upon cheap labor fo; 
physical comforts in the home. House maids who attend to the 
cleaning and cooking receive a daily wage of from 5 to 7 cents, plus 
board, lodging, and tips. Beauty experts who dress the hair of the 
ladies and, in addition, perform the personal services usually rendered 
in an American “‘beauty parlor” are paid from 17 to 24 cents per day. 
besides food, lodging, and tips. Wet nurses, who are much like t/\. 
‘‘komori” of Japan, nurse, amuse, and “‘jiggle’’ babies to sleep. 
Their pay is from 17 to 30 cents per day, receiving in addition, foo, 
lodging, tips, and jewelry, the last-named article being a sort of 
bonus. 
Waitresses in Tea Houses. 



















The tea house in China is a community center for those who have 
common cultural or vocational interests. Artisans, writers, ‘hich 
brows,”’ and ‘‘low brows’’ have more or less definite places in which 
to spend their leisure. In addition to chats on current topics or pro- 
fessional discussions, these informal gatherings are generally enlivened 
by the presence of a story teller or by an acrobatic show. In Japan 
the waitresses are attractive girls from the countryside, who are well 
versed in the art of conversation, and possess in addition a con- 
ventionalized courtesy which appeals to the manifold tastes of the 
customers. In China custom has not tolerated the entrance of 
girls into this field of work because of moral considerations. 

Of late, however, in Canton working girls have gone into tea houses 
as Waitresses. ‘Their action has aroused heated discussion in thie 
press and by the general public. Those of the same frame of mini 
as Anthony Comstock have called the innovation ‘“‘traps for the 
young.” On the other hand, liberals have hailed this as a promising 
opening for working women. To them it is a purely economic 

uestion, quite independent of public morals. The civil governor of 

wangtung issued an order prohibiting the employment of women as 
waitresses in tea houses and other amusement resorts. The United 
Women’s Association in Canton protested against this, but, according 
to recent reports, without success. Whatever the outcome, the 
social significance of this event is clear. The womanfolk of Chin: 
are striving for economic independence. 


Women in Professions. 


ASCENDING the social ladder of gainful occupations, Chinese 

women of technical training should now be sketched. ‘The 
woman teacher is a familiar sight, and the woman doctor is becoming 
more popular day by day. In the realm of social service woman has 
long been recognized as an important factor. Some Chinese women 
may be a little in advance of their American sisters, as they have 
decided to dispense with their needle and take up civil engineering 
as a ‘‘new vocation.” The Ladies’ Journal of Shanghai is a splendid 
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example of women’s achievement in literary work. With its edi- 
torials and articles, the magazine is enlightening great numbers of 
mothers, wives, and girls of various social classes. 

Women are also active in business enterprises. The Business 
Women’s Club in Shanghai has just tl ss staff in order to 
furnish adequate information to business women in other cities, such 
as Singapore, Batavia, and Manila. Indirectly inspired by the 
success of the women’s department of the Shanghai Commercial and 
Savings Bank, the wealthy women of Peking have opened a bank, 
with a capital of $2,000,000, primarily for the benefit of business 
women in the capital. 

Woman experts in industrial pursuits are also increasing in numbers. 
Of late, more than 40 women have been appointed as secretaries, 
ticket collectors, and inspectors of the Canton-Samsui railway. In 
treaty ports, female stenographers, bookkeepers, and telephone 
operators are much in evidence. 


Social Chanz 


[THE changing customs of Chinese society influence the social 

behavior of the working women in multifarious ways. Thus, 
Grundyism, which also standardizes or condemns public morals 
elsewhere, seems in full sway in China. It mourns the passing of the 
old-fashioned girl, the symbol of modesty and chastity. It mocks 
the modern girl as a “‘monstrous”’ creature. Puffing a cigarette, the 
working girl of to-day takes delight in “‘puttering away” her leisure 
in a cozy tea house with a fellow worker of the male sex. Her dress 
is not made of homespun such as her mother used to wear, but of a 
cheap grade of “imported” material. Not infrequently she uses 
superficially a few words which belong to the vocabulary of Young 
China, such as ‘‘free love,” ‘‘votes for women,” and ‘‘sacredness of 
labor.” In all probability the modern “flapper” in the rising 
generation of China has come to stay. 

To many young women the farm is unattractive and the relatively 
higher wages in the factory lure them to the cities. In the absence of 
adequate transportation and housing facilities, sanitation and 
recreation among urban woman workers are generally unsatisfactory. 
The city-ward drift of women further tends to increase vice, immoral- 
ity, and congestion of population. 

While women’s wants and luxuries have greatly increased, their 
wages have not been raised in proportion. Therein lies an impending 
danger of socioeconomic maladjustments. Women’s labor organiza- 
tions have made but a modest beginning. In most cases they are 
not able to look after the social, economic, and educational needs of 
their members. The safeguarding of the well-being of woman 
workers rests chiefly with labor leaders and broad-minded capitalists. 
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Farm Work and City School Attendance. 


Summary of a Study of Philadelphia Children Leaving the City because of Farm 
Work Engaged in Either by Themselves or by Other Members of Their Families. 


Philadelphia to the rural districts of New Jersey, Delaware, and 

Pennsylvania for seasonal work on the asparagus, strawberry. 
tomato, and other truck crops. The migrations begin as early ; 
February and reach their height in May at the strawberry season. 
Many families remain until late fall to work in the cranberry bogs or 
else go out again when the cranberry season begins. 

Children are capable of doing most of the work in which seasonal 
labor is used on truck farms, and even when they themselves do not 
work they must usually go with their parents to the farms. It js 
estimated by the attendance department of the Philaglelphia schov|s 
that over 2,500 children leave town before the close of school each 
spring because of farm work undertaken either by themselves or their 
parents. The majority do not return to the city schools until the last 
of October or early November, and many return even later. 

Although the Philadelphia school authorities make every effort to 
enforce the attendance laws for these children, they have of course no 
power to do so outside the city limits. Moreover, the great majority 
of the Philadelphia families who go out for work on truck farms move 
not only out of the jurisdiction of the city school officials, but also out 
of that of the State of Pennsylvania. Studies of migratory workers 
made by the Children’s Bureau in different parts of the country 
indicate that the communities to which these workers move seldoin 
consider that they have any responsibility for the education of chil- 
dren of compulsory school age brought in to assist in cultivating their 
soil or in harvesting theircrops. In astudy made in the truck-farming 
area of southern New Jersey in which over four-fifths of the migratory 
families employed were from Philadelphia, it was found that except on 
one large farn-no effort was made to send the children to school during 
their residence in New Jersey. The New Jersey standards with refer- 
ence to school attendance were as high as those of Pennsylvania; but 
the local school authorities took the position that the children were no' 
properly residents of the community and that the New Jersey law di 
not, therefore, apply tothem. Moreover, the local schools were already 
full and wovld have had great difficulty in adjusting themselves to the 
sudden influx that a strict enforcement of the law would have cause: 
in the first and last months of the school term. 

In order to learn as much as possible about the effect of seasonal 
farm work upon the school attendance and school progress of these 
city migrants, a study of children leaving or staying out of Phila- 
delphia schools to engage in truck farming was undertaken by tlic 
Children’s Bureau in November, 1921. Eight schools in the Italian 
district of Philadelphia from which migrations were heaviest were 
chosen by the bureau for special study. It was found that approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the entire number of children enrolled in the eig!: 
schools, and as high as 33.3 per cent in one school, had been absent 


FE Phila spring hundreds of families migrate from the city of 





1 This inquiry forms of a series of studies of the employment of children on truck farms in the Atlantic 
Coast States made by the Industria! Division of the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 
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because of migrations for work on truck farms. Altogether, 869 
children under 16 years of age whose school records showed late 
entries, early withdrawals, or consecutive absences of a fortnight or 
more in the fall or spring were interviewed by agents of the bureau. 

The majority (83.8 per cent) of these children who left school to 
migrate to the country with their parents worked on the truck farms 
themselves. The greatest demand for child labor was in the straw- 
berry fields, where rush crops required many pickers. In the eight 
schools visited the strawberry crop caused absences from school of 
fully 500 children, many of them very young. Many young children 
also picked raspberries, blackberries, peas, and beans, and, in the fall, 
cranberries. Hoeing, weeding, picking up potatoes, and carrying 
along the rows the boxes and baskets filled be themselves or other 
workers were other common farm processes performed especially by 
the vounger children. 

The children attended school, on an average, between 70 and 75 per 
cent of the school year, although a large number—354, or 40.7 per 
cent—attended less than 70 per cent; 152, or 17.5 per cent, ationded 
less than 60 per cent; and 6.6 per cent were present less than half the 
year. As would be expected, this low percentage of attendance had a 
serious effect on school progress. At the end of June, 1921, 
only 69.9 per cent of the children included in the study were pro- 
moted as compared with 80.4 per cent of all public elementary 
school children of the same district; the character of the population 
of the district as a whole was analogous to that of the group studied. 
As a result, unusus.iy large numbers of these children were retarded. 
About 71 per cent of those between 8 and 16 years of age were one 
year or more below their normal! grade; 26.3 per cent were one year, 
22.5 per cent were two years, and 22.3 per cent from three to six years 
below normal. The long-continued absences in the autumn not only 
affected the child’s progress in his studies but were probably con- 
ducive to truancy and to absence for other pnbaife reasons, the 
restraint of the schoolroom not having been felt for many months. 
About three-fourths of the children had been absent during the year 
forsome time in addition to the days which they had missed because 
of the field work. The average absence of these children for work on 
farms was between 15 and 20 per cent of the school term, while their 
average total absence was between 25 and 30 per cent. 

An even poorer showing with respect to school attendance and 
retardation was made by the group of city children, most of them from 
Philadelphia, interviewed while working on the truck farms of south- 
ern New Jersey in connection with a study made by the Children’s 
Bureau during the summer and fall immediately preceding the 
inquiry in the Philadelphia city schools. Over half of these children 
for whom attendance records could be secured were found to have 
attended school less than 70 per cent of the preceding term. Over 
one-fourth had attended less than 60 per cent and one-tenth were 
present less than half the term. Even more striking are the figures 
which show the proportion of absence due solely to migrations to the 
farms. Almost one-half of those children for whom information 
regarding causes of absence could be obtained had lost 8 weeks or more 
of school because of their sojourn in New Jersey. About 28 per cent 
of the children had lost 12 weeks or more for the same reason. Only 
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a little over one-tenth had remained in school until the close of the 
term and had enrolled as soon as school opened in the fall. Of the 
children of the entire group for whom information regarding age and 
grade was available over three-fourths (79.7 per cent) were retarded. 
as compared with 71.2 per cent in the group interviewed in the Phils- 
delphia schools. The greater percentages of nonattendance and 
retardation among the children in:erviewed in New Jersey as com- 
pared with the larger group of the Philadelphia study are probably 
due, at least in large part, to the fact that at the time of the Phils- 
delphia study many of the children who had been working all summer 
rm gpa yet returned to the city and hence could not be interviewed 
there. The New Jersey study on the other hand was made in the 
late summer and early fall, after the children who went out only for the 
strawberry picking and whose farm work caused the least interference 
with school had returned to the city, and just at the time to find 
children who were in the habit of staying away each year for the 
longest period and were consequently the most retarded. 
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Tax Exemptions and Tax Exempt Dwellings in New York City. 


HE president of the department of taxes and assessments of New 
York City recently gave out some figures relating to the 
working of the tax-exemption ordinance. The ordinance 

originally provided that the exemption should apply to dwellings 
begun before April, 1922, and that for these the amount exempt 
from taxation should be $1,000 per room up to a total of $5,000 per 
dwelling, or for each family apartment if the building were intended 
to house more than one family, the exemption to be in force up to 
January, 1932. In March of this year the ordinance was superseded 
by another, extending the same exemption to all dwellings begun 
before April, 1923. 

The number of dwellings on which exemptions were granted, and 
their distribution in the various boroughs, were as follows: 


TAX-EXEMPT DWELLINGS IN NEW YORK CITY, BY BOROUGHS AND KIND OF HOUSE.! 

















One- Two- Multi- 
Borough. family family family Total. 

houses. | houses. | houses. 
pT a ee as 2 cohiadebbidtdocdehartbebetlcstht 2 i) 46 48 
ee Boe a io wehbe hebactdnansacebans éeibacn 718 195 67 980 
eh Jo «Dd thg oak di sigtho adhd se ob teadadcbsiqe 3, 124 1,352 168 4,644 
2 REN SESS Sea ae oer ee ee eee 5, 062 1,411 29 6, 502 
STS. Bhidnd cab awle ates cnt eceees temas ob lace tonne 1,122 61 0 1,183 
See ees Lae ee ee Tey Oey ee eee 10, 028 3,019 310 | 13, 357 














1The figures in this table were received from the president of the department of taxes and assess- 
ments of New York City and are later figures than those published in the New York Record and 


Guide. 


The assessed values on which exemptions were allowed were as 





follows: 
One and two Multi-famil 

famil y 

eam § houses. 
ge TE ee neal = pealene tapi leet pg ly RTP $10, 000 $7, 452, 000 
ite. WoL tt tls... s das whe bd cdcaeteseod 4, 361, 300 8, 503, 700 
etre Bibs oes buds < dub - ddnid ald pale 27, 980, 465 6, 175, 100 
I SS SS SRL a ae See 23, 538, 315 2, 210, 600 
pgs patra epg, Shel ey i he aaa © lib pee ae eee 
ee) AUS LEIA GO. Wd. Ji. aie ls OO OO 24, 341, 400 


_It will be noticed that both the number and the exemption valua- 
tions of the small houses greatly exceed these items for the multi- 
family houses. The one-family houses are especially numerous, a 
result very gratifying to the advocates of the exemption ordinance, 
since they had been particularly desirous of encoura ing this type of 
building. According to a statement by Henry M. Go dfogle, presi- 
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dent of the department of taxes and assessments, the exemption |iaq 
much to do with the amount of home building done in 1921. 

One of the results of the law was to stimulate building activity to a very large ex ton 
and in the suburban localities it aided greatly in the development of land ani th; 


consequent supply of homes for many of those who found themselves embarrass« | |), 
conditions that arose from a shortage of dwelling houses and apartments. 


The publication of these figures roused some discussion as to {ho 
real effect of the exemptions upon the city’s income. It was point« 
out in the New York Record and Guide for August 19, 1922, that the 
exemptions on this valuation amounted to $2,294,881, and that on y 
single apartment house in Manhattan the exemption had amounted 
to $719,000, the assessed value being $2,750,000. Opponents of the 
exemption ordinance dwelt on the loss the city sustained, and com- 
plained of the unfairness of thus lightening the tax burden of those 
who had built within a certain period, at the expense of the other 
tax payers. 

Advocates of the exemption claimed, on the contrary, that there 
was neither loss nor unfairness involved. The only theory, they 
held, on which it could be maintained that the exemptions caused 
loss to the city was that all the dwellings exempted would have been 
built without the inducement offered by the prospect of freedom froin 
local taxation for ten years, and this theory they considered up- 
tenable. 


This is manifestly erroneous, as is best shown by the classification of the new buili- 
ings. * * * Of the 13,219 one and two family houses, the vast majority were the 
direct outcome of the tax exemption ordinance, and would never have been bevun 
without it; to many of the builders of the 312 multi-family houses the same exem))t ion 
made just the difference between the decision to risk building and the prey. 
unwillingness, due to the high costs.! 


Also, it is pointed out, in many cases if not in all the erection of 
these buildings increased the assessed value of the property by an 
amount considerably larger than that on which the exemption is 
ented. so that the net result is a decided increase in the revenue 
rom taxation. 


As an exampk, take what the statement terms the largest building exemption 
granted in Manhattan, namely the apartment erected on Broadway between Ninc'y- 
seventh and Ninety-eighth Streets. Last year, as a vacant property this paid taxes 
on an assessment of $385,000; this year, with the building completed, it paid taxes on 
$2,031,000, or an increased revenue to the city of nearly two and a half times as much 
as the partial exemption of $719,000. It would be interesting to learn from the tax 
department how much more the 13,531 dwellings are netting the city in taxes thin 
the vacant land they now cover paid last year; the sum would unquestionably si 
a huge financial advantage to the city gained from the tax exemption ordinan«:, 
especially if the increase in assessable value of the neighborhood due to the chanze 


_ from vacant acreage to prosperous habitations were taken into account.' 


Hereafter the exemption will not be quite so complete for tlc 
individual taxpayer as it was for the first year under the ordinance. 
During this year it was considered that the $5,000 was completely 
exempt, but under a recent ruling of the corporation come, it Is 
held the individual taxpayer is liable for the direct State tax on thi- 
amount, the exemption applying only to city taxes. To the owner 
of one and two family houses this will be only a trivial matter, but on 
some of the multi-family houses it will make a more serious difference. 





! New York Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, August 26, 1922. 
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The State tax rate for 1923 has not yet been fixed. Assuming, however, that it will 
be as it was for 1922, approximately one and three-eighths mills, each $5,000 exemp- 
tion would be chargeable with $6.87 of direct State tax. For instance, a $10,000 
exemption on a two-family house would be chargeable with $13.75 of the State tax. 
The State tax on a multi-family house would of course be proportionately greater. 
Last year the largest exemption for a multi-family house in Manhattan was $719,000, 
x that allowance would be chargeable with a State tax of $990.78.' 














Cooperative Housing in Milwaukee.’ 





Introduction. 


of homes that they can not secure. The Secretary of Com- 

merce estimated that there is a housing shortage in 1922 for 
1,200,000 families. The United States Census Bureau in 1921 esti- 
mated that 54 per cent of the Nation lives in rented homes. This 
presents an economic situation which is appalling, the more so 
because the problem, made critical during the war, is rapidly growing 
worse. 

In our country, the richest and most resourceful in all the world, 
the housing of the vast numbers of the people is as disgraceful as it 
isinadequate. Thousands and thousands of our citizens are living in 
such crowded conditions that their health and morals are seriously 
endangered. Nowhere in Europe or in America are homes being 
built for working people as a purely business venture. There is no 
possibility of paying with the average worker’s income for a decent 
or adequate house built and sold under the wasteful profit system. 
The more poorly paid industrial workers of this country have never 
been able to paced ant but discarded, substandard, inadequate living 
places. They suffered in silence. Philanthropy and industry tried 
insome slight measure to atone for the inadequate service of housing 
as a business; philanthropy by endowing an almost imperceptible 
number of ‘“‘model”’ tenements or houses, industry by accepting a 
loss of the rental of homes for some of its workers. 

In contrast to this prevalent situation in America is the deliberate 
and orderly organization of home building which is being carried on 
in many of the European countries. The old system of building 
under private initiative is admitted to be a failure in Europe to-day. 
Since the war every country has accepted housing as a public and 
social function. Through the method of cooperation, the resources 
of the people, both public and private, are being mobilized in coopera- 
tive home-building associations. European municipalities, districts, 
and States are making loans and, in some cases, outright subsidies 
to nonprofit building associations in order to encourage large-scale 
building activities. Under the cooperative system this money is not 
spent for the profit of the builder, but is all conserved for the 
welfare of the community. On the other side of the Atlantic the 
Governments have been made to see that the investment of public 


Mp ot hom of men and women in the United States are in need 






























' Pees in New York Real Estate Record, and Builders’ Guide, October 7, 1922, from statement by 
H. M. Goldfogle, president of New York City Department of Taxes and Assessments. __ 

? Extract from the report of the committee on cooperative housing, read by Daniel W. Hoan, mayor ot 
Milwaukee, at the Third Consress of the Coopera‘ive League, held at Chicago, Oct. 26-28, 1922. or an 
account of the proceedings of this congress see pp. 232 to 237 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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funds in homes for their citizens is safe, tangible, and. permanen; 


It can not be dissipated or lost by the uncertainties of the future 
In our country, however, neither the cities nor the States have recov. 
nized their responsibility or rendered such assistance to their citizens 


The Milwaukee Plan. 


HE most far-seeing and significant enterprise that has been under. 
taken up to date is the joint plan of action recommended an 
carried into effect by the Housing Commission of Milwaukee. |) 
the spring of 1919, Mayor Daniel W. Hoan appointed a commission 
upon which was the health commissioner and the building inspectoy 
which urged the passage of a bill to empower the municipalities and 
counties of Wisconsin, as well as individuals, to purchase stock jn 
cooperative housing enterprises. Much opposition developed in the 
beginning. The plan was called paternalistic, socialistic, and foreicn, 
Gradually, however, by 1920, the opposition was overcome. |t 
became possible by 1920 to incorporate the Garden Homes Co. Th 
aims of this enterprise are: 

The elimination of speculation in land values. 

The economic and adequate planning of streets, sewage, water, 
lighting, tree planting, ana recreation spaces. 

The elimination of waste and of private profit in home construction, 

The collective ownership of homes by the workers, without handi- 
capping labor immobility. 

e use of legal, technical, and artistic skill for the benefit of 
Wisconsin’s citizens and home owners. 

In the furtherance of this plan, 28 acres of land with good transit 
facilities were purchased. e land was artistically platted for 
homes, and provided with a parked playground 250 by 600 feet long. 

Houses were built on plats 40 by 100 feet and over. This repre- 
sents an investment of approximately $4,000 for a five-room and 
$4,500 for a six-room house (including the lot, the value of which 
is about $800). 

Tenants buy shares in the Garden Homes Co. The preferred 
stock amounts to $250,000; the common stock $250,000. Shares 
are $100 each. The preferred stock may be acquired by investors 
other than tenants, and draws interest at the rate of 5 percent. The 
common stock is owned only by the home occupant, and may draw 
interest if the corporation so determines. Each occupant is required 
to subscribe, on the partial-payment plan, to an amount of common 
stock equal to the cost of the house. As the occupant pays for lis 
stock the corporation uses the money so paid to purchase and retire 
the preferred stock. The owners of the preferred stock stand much 
in the same relation as the holder of the mortgage on a home, nd, 
as on a mortgage, their stock is gradually retired. Besides paying 
for his stock the home owner pays a rental sufficient to cover interest, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation, and repairs. 

The control of the company is in the hands of a board of directors 
elected by the stockholders. These directors pass on the fitness 
of administration and management. At present bot:1 common and 
preferred stockholders vote. The voting is carried on on the basis 
of number of shares held, but the tenants (the common-stock holders) 
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will gradually supersede the eise Ae. holders as they take 
over the latter’s holdings and gain complete control. This is an 
unfortunate non-Rochdale provision, but was necessary at least 
temporarily to satisfy the loan investors. Its only other justification 
is that since nO one can own common stock in excess of the value 
of his house, all holders of common stock will have a nearly equal 
number of votes. 

The home owner does not receive title to a specific house. The 
tenant does.not purchase a house, he owns common stock in the com- 
any. ‘This is in accordance with the experience of cooperatives 


tthe world over. To eliminate all speculation in houses, the cooper- 


ative society as a whole must always own and control the title to 
both the land and the building. This not only tends to eliminate 
exploitation of the tenants, but also prevents their exploitation of 
others at any time. The scé&called unearned increment of land 
values is also preserved in this way to the whole group. The cooper- 
ative company, not the individual, profits by any increase in the 
valuation of the property. It is not the purpose of cooperative 
building societies to enable tenants to obtain homes at bottom prices 
by building collectively and then to allow the individuals to own and 
sell them to others for profit. The purpose of cooperative building 
societies is to provide permanent homes for the people without private 
profit or speculation in land and buildings, collectively controlled and 
administered by the tenant members. 


Tentative Plan of Marimum Operating Expenses of 6-room Houses. 


Taxes $30 per $1,000................ $132 
PU MTT Rrewsegensncsss svete 5 
OPM s oS St codeccceccccecccs 60 
ontingemt fund... ......0.2.-2-2 20 
dministration.................-.-. 20 
Life and accident insurance........ 30 (This enables widows or dependents of 
members to continue their payments.) 
Perpetual fixed charges....... 267 (equals $22.25 per month.) 
5 per cent interest on preferred stock 
on $4,500 per year................ 205 
Amortization payment toward owner- 
GD BR acc ccccqecesccooecses 120 


—_——_- 


592 (equals $49.33 for first months, then 
radually decreasing. At the end of 
0 } ip ws all interest on preferred stock 
and amortization payments will be 
eliminated. The charges will then be 

$22.25 per month.) 


It will be seen that many benefits are obtained by the members of 
this cooperative Garden Homes Co. The tenant obtains a home, at 
a rental not higher and probably less than elsewhere. Although the 
cost of the house is high, more than the average worker can to-day 
afford, yet the present members are obtaining homes which could not 
potas be obtained at such a price otherwise. Economies have 
een effected through the wholesale buying of land and materials, 
through the building of houses in numbers, and through the elimina- 
tion of speculative profit. The home owner secures a house with a 
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garden and plenty of fresh air, a house well built and beautiful, one jy 
which he can take pride. He lives in a community where al gy» 
equally desirous of keeping up the property. In order to insure cay 
in the use of the property, a plan has been adopted to deduct th 
annual cost of repairs from the twelfth month’s rent. 

If sickness or circumstances compel a member to give up hj 
residence and move elsewhere, the by-laws of his society provide tha 
the Garden Homes Co. must purchase his paid-up common stock 9 
its par value, less any damage that may have been inflicted upon the 
residence. 

The last report from Milwaukee indicates that about 90 houses ar 
now nearing completion, while many more will be under way in 1/923. 
The Milwaukee plan of cooperative ownership, erection, and adminis. 
tration of healthful homes for the people without private pro(it has 
been demonstrated to be practicable and is capable and deserving of 
wide duplication throughout the United States. 



















Recommendations. 





"THE committee recommends that the subject of cooperative 

housing be seriously considered by this congress and by the 
people of this country. There is less opposition to this form of effort 
and greater need for it than for any other form of cooperation which 
cooperators should support. All the problems and policies which arise 
in carrying out cooperative home building can not be adequately 
handled in this committee’s report. It is too large a subject. It 
requires a large amount of research and the consultation with tecb- 









nical experts both in architecture, finance, and land valuation. For 
this reason your committee urges that the cooperators in this country 
pursue the study of the subject further. 

We further caution all those who have had practically no experience 





in successful building operations not to leave this congress over- 
enthused about the simplicity of cooperative home building. Not 
only must adequate capital be first raised before all the advantages 
can be attained, but services of very highly skilled and experienced 
planners, builders, and executives must be employed to insure the 
greatest success. 

‘ Laws favorable to cooperative housing must be secured in each 

tate. 

Cooperative housing can not solve all the problems of the crisis 
which we face to-day. It is not advocated as a complete panacea, 
but it is unquestionably a sound, constructive method of elimi- 
nating the evils which arise from speculative building for private 
profit. 7 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Record of Industrial Accidents in the United States to 1921. 


By Lucian W. CHANEY. 


TIS the present purpose to indicate the sources from which informa- 
| tion regardin industrial accidents may be derived and to illus- 

trate the kind of information which is available. It is necessary 
at the outset to make an emphatic statement of the unavoidable 
limitations of such a compilation. In no State is the record of indus- 
trial casualty so complete that it can be affirmed with confidence 
that it contains a full statement of conditions.' This results from 
certain exclusions which are operative, some in one State and some 
in another. For example, agriculture is pretty generally excluded 
from the scope of the compensation law. 

In the matter of recording short-term disabilities the procedure is 
very diverse. Formerly some States, such as Massachusetts, en- 
deavored to proceed on the insurance company rule of recording 
“every bodily injury however trivial.’’ Latterly various exclusions 
have hone applied, such as “all not causing disability beyond the 
day or turn in which the accident occurs.”” From this point the 
exclusions vary, from disabilities of one and two days to those of a 
week, 10 days, etc. These variations make any comparison between 
the recorded numbers impossible. It can only be said that these 
are the cases which the compensation commissions are recording 
under the rules according to which they operate. 

The groups as presented are ecnisenily overlapping. For example, 
the data drawn from an individual State are also included in the gen- 
eral table. The several industries are represented both in the State 
tables and in the general table. 

This discussion is not a series of clear-cut and independent state- 
ments. It is rather a set of views of the subject taken from different 
angles and presenting differing aspects of the same material. 


Casualtics Recorded by the Various States. 


ABLE 1 presents the recorded accidents in the several States from 

1917 to 1921. Whenever possible the published reports were 

consulted. In other cases the facts were furnished through the 
courtesy of the compensation officials. 

These returns are not for precisely the same period of time but are 
for administrative years, usually the calendar year specified, but in 
other cases for the available year most nearly corresponding to the 
calendar year. 





‘The unsatisfactory character of State accident statistics is shown in an article in the MONTHLY LABOR 
Review for March, 1921 (pp. 167-176), entitled “Inadequacy of industrial accident statistics published in 


State reports.” 
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For the reasons already set forth, Table 1 does not represent , 
complete statement of casualties occurring but is for recorded 
casualties only. 

Since no record is made of the exposure corresponding to thes 
accidents it is not possible to calculate rates and so to arrive at some 
idea of relative industrial hazard in the several States or the change 
if any, in hazard from year to year. : 

There was a very notable drop in the number of casualties fron 
1920 to 1921, but this must be regarded as due rather to lessened 
industrial activity than to dniveneed industrial hazard. 
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STATES, 1917 TO 1921 


SAS REPORTED BY THE SEVERAL } 


NUMBER OF FATAI AND NONFATAL ACCIDENT 


TABLE 1. 
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Table 1 summarizes the most recent available information cop. 
cerning fata] and nonfatal cases in the several States. The followino 
tables illustrate the nature and extent of the information found j; 
the —— of some the important industrial States. A more ax. 
tended treatment of the publications of the States is proposed in 
forthcoming bulletin. 


Pennsylvania. 


The industries of Pennsylvania are so great and so diversified 
that any presentation of the accompanying casualties is impressive 
and important. The department of labor and industry has issued 
a very elaborate study of the year 1920, accompanied by summaries 
of the years from 1916 to 1920. 

Table 2, taken from this publication, though in somewhat modified 
form, shows the accidents for the 5-year period, classified by in- 
dustries. 

Inspection at once discloses that four industries stand out above al! 
others in the number of casualties assignable to them. These are 
metals and metal products, coal mining, public service, and building 
and contracting. | 

In the five-year period there occurred nearly 1,000,000 accidents. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1916 TO 1920, BY INDUSTRIES 














































AND YEARS. 
Industry. 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 Total. 
Building and contracting..................-..-. 15,146 | 13,384 9, 190 8,209 | 12,920 58, 849 
Chemicals and allied products................... 5, 918 3, 435 3, 039 2,274 2, 633 17, 299 
Clay, glass, and stone products............ eaae 7,179 7, 012 4,727 4, 242 5, 736 28, 896 
Clothing manufacture...................---.--+- 2, 037 1,652 1, 107 916 1,211 6, 923 
I, fino anatthh dns ceaddepnecanesoes 5, 101 4, 300 2,991 3,219 3, 318 18, 929 
Leather and rubber goods.................-.-.-- 2, 329 1, 939 1,424 1,655 1, 930 9,277 
Liquor and beverages. ................-.-.-.+-+- 1, 682 1, 453 877 689 477 5, 178 
Lumber and its remanufacture.................- 4, 955 4, 433 3,118 3, 150 3, 593 19, 249 
Paper and printing industries................... 3, 514 2, 534 1, 878 1, 897 2, 369 12, 192 
iicicdbacinuds dds die bho cperbes <abcaphas > 3, 888 3, 145 2, 209 2, 084 2, 344 13, 670 
iicitich de enasthandethavecatohenseddutec 436 347 233 153 161 1, 330 
Metals and metal products...................... 95, 75,131 | 57,134 | 40,558 | 49,793 | 318, 602 
es, coal......... gc esecesecaccsecesecccecesoce 52,537 | 55,128 | 50,249 44,067 47,787 | 249, 768 
es and mines, not coal..................-. 2, 2,354 1,634 1,446 1, 589 9, 443 
EE ot Se eee 36,571 | 37,553 | 32,625 26,025 28,916 | 161,69 
1600606000 ccenehbdnnd $b 00h cceescocecSveee 197 187 136 142 216 878 
Oils dosatee dian cheatinbineanatishe 7,177 | 6,204] 6,826| 6,257] 2,951 | 29,505 
Hotels and restaurants .................-2+.-+0-- 1, 125 968 669 583 712 4, 057 
 NebinkardnasptGtntvecebesinecocecdpape 798 4,129 2, 970 2, 888 3, 854 18, 639 
Jobbers and warehouses...................+----- 1, 637 1,244 840 1, 064 1, 296 6, 081 
TMS vicececthinbecscohockbcccovcspons 1, 258 968} 1,026| 1,173 5, 408 
Bs noeckcoccs dh det eaccnacdesheeccenase 255,616 | 227,880 | 184,844 | 152,544 | 174,979 | 995, 863 
Massachusetts. 


Table 3 classifies the accidents recorded in Massachusetts for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, according to industry and result. 

The showing of this table is like that for Pennsylvania for the 
calendar year 1920. The fact that they are for periods which are 
not identical is not of great consequence except as the two periods 
may differ in the industrial conditions prevalent. 

another respect a difference exists which is of considerable im- 
porte. Pennsylvania excludes from tabulation cases where the 
isability is 2 days or less. Massachusetts has adopted the rule 


[1884] 
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suggested by the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions for “tabulatable”’ cases. A tabulatable 
accident is one causing “death, permanent disability, or temporar 

disability beyond the day or turn in which the accident occurs.’’ 
How great the difference between the States is on account of this 
difference in recording can not be determined. It would be a great 
gain if all the States would adopt the “tabulatable” rule. 

' The above serves to illustrate the sort of information which is 
being published by the States and the difficulties encountered in 
endeavoring to compare or combine it. These particular tables 
were chosen for reproduction because they show the total volume 
of accidents recorded in these States on an industrial classification. 


TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS DURING THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1920, BY INDUSTRIES AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY. 














Perman- | Tempor- 
Industries. Deaths. | ent dis- | ary dis- | Total. 

abilities. | abilities. 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry.................-- 2 3 191 196 
I S06 6 5s oud 34 cb bsbdccsapdsdescsctcescss 3 9 172 184 
Bes 010 doe on rowan cdonwesegnegvencuccognecs cd specs 43 98 4, 891 5, 032 
Chemi re 6c nccancectadirbupeepeesesutennet< 8 13 760 781 
Clay, glass, and stone products... .............sccscececcceeceess 3 ll 392 406 
Clothing. BED x phisiad 55064 65 do cpewndsccsscasoseceveccesosossecees 1 3 312 316 
FOS SO OID oan 6 5 dk onc Kiisbcccddevsdbdoricdcaccesse 7 49 2,023 2,079 
Iron and steel and their products....................-.-00--eee- 35 382 12, 139 12, 556 
Leather and its finished products. , ................----0++eee- 12 148 4, 504 4, 664 
LAs sc co ccccscocscqevecqcocesceesccsesens bee 2 232 237 
Lumber and its remanufacture.............-....----.sseeeeeee 4 118 2, 052 2,174 
Metals and metal products other than iron and steel............ 1 54 1,040 1,005 
POGUE satin aabaesslscacccccccssasscssseccedebscsrocccccccecoces 8 47| 1,986 2, 041 
i i ae ented seen ssnneameten 1 31 686 718 
Pe tinnntanth>dnecdasdnncheccendsdecenegescccesenoced 37 288 10, 921 11, 246 
Miscellaneous industries... .............cccecscecsecccccscceccces 34 192 5, 497 5, 723 
Water tra hc pcsapdosbibstebibedccosnsepeoscoswecetts 8 yu 755 772 
Pes SUG GOD. 0 05 co idddne cbvdecoccatsoccsiocscccescé 124 49 6, 167 6, 340 
atin onde catcher ebénedoccnenccceccovccoesés 2 2 848 852 
Telephone and telegraph ..................---.-ccecceeceeeceees 1 1 305 307 
Se CON ONIEOE « ccccccccccccecescoccccccccceccclovscoceese 1 50 51 
PE dnteaweclusesddcsccedcsshadesesccanscesqossdeoses 82 5,997 
I, 8 6 ho Si pelin cicccabckececcetbbathesothethi><titioies 7 g 
Domestic and personal service. ............2...seceseecccececees 4 21 1, 260 1, 285 

















Individual Industries. 


HE collection of accident data for specific industries is undertaken 

by three Federal agencies. The iron and steel industry is covered 

by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, steam railroads by 

the Interstate Commerce Commission, and mines and quarries by the 

Bureau of Mines. Casualties to Federal employees are recorded by 

the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, but these 
do not form an industrial unit. 

So far as the three industrial groups mentioned above are concerned 
the agencies concerned with the collection of industrial data therein 
have been constantly improving their procedure until it can be fairly 
said that their records are now as complete and trustworthy as they 
can reasonably be expected to be. 

Beside the fairly complete recording of the accidents in the iron 
and steel industry the Bureau of Labor Statistics has brought to- 
gether some information from various other industrial groups, some 
of which will be presented farther on. 
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The Iron and Steel Industry. 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has assembled dat, 
and presented results? in the iron and steel industry since 19\() 
Some companies had preserved records of earlier date and by the use 
of these it has been possible to extend the view to a point before th 
beginning of the organized safety movement. 

able 4 contains the figures for two 5-year periods and for two 
years of a third 5-year period. 

A marked feature of the industry as a whole and of a majority of 
the departments is that the rates, both frequency and severity, are 
less in the second of the two 5-year periods and continue to decline 
in the two following years. 

Attention may be called to the fact that the exposure is very much 
less in 1921 than in 1920. A lessened number of accidents would 
naturally be expected in such a situation, but a lessened accident rate 
would not necessarily accompany the smaller exposure. That « 
period of depression usually has lowered accident rates is in part ex- 

lained by the fact that few, if any, new and inexperienced men are 
eing taken on and in part by the fact that operations are not carried 
on with the intensity and hurry which goes with industrial activity. 


TaBLE 4.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
1910 TO 1919, BY 5+ YEAR PERIODS, 1920, AND 1921. 








Accident frequency | Accident severity 
Number of cases. rates (per 1,000,000 (per 1,000 hours’ 
Equiva- hours’ exposure). sure). 
lent num- hin 
ber of ] | 
full- Per- | Tem- | Per- Per- |'Tem- 
ma- | po- ma- ma- | po- 





year 
workers. nent; rary | Total. nent nent | rary 
disa-| disa- disa- | disa- ‘ disa- | disa- 
oe bility. bility./bility. bility.'bility. 








1910-1914. . .| 1,310,911 5, 080 225,305) 232, 954 ’ : ; . 3} 1.1) 0. 
1, 545, 706 4,469, 186,532 192,732 ‘ 2) 41. : me; 
442, 685) 1,084| 49,482 50,893) 
237, 094 ” — en 





























Steam Railways.? 


Since 1888 a continuous record has been maintained of casualties 
occurring in the operation of steam railways. This record is 
embodied in Table 5. 

Some changes in classification have occurred in the course of these 
a years but not such as materially te modify the showing made by 
the table. 





2 The publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on this subject are as follows: Conditions of Employ- 
ment in the Iron and Steel Industry, Vol. IV, Accidents and Accident Prevention; Accident and Acci- 
dent Prevention in Machine Building (Bulletin 216); The Safety Movement in the Iron and Steel Industry, 
(Bulletin 234); Accidents and Accident Prevention in Machine Building (Bulletin 256); Causes and Pre- 
vention of Accidents in the Iron and Steel Industry (Bulletin 298). 

* Data drawn from the publications of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The commission pub- 
lishes a quarterly bulletin on accidents, and that for the third quarter of each year includes a review of 
the year In these bulletins will be found very extensive presentation of detail. 








anor 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PASSENGERS, EMPLOYEES, AND OTHER PERSONS KILLED OR 
INJURED IN REPORTABLE STEAM RAILWAY ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 1888 TO 1921.1 














| 


Passengers. Employees. Other persons. | Total. 








Year ending— pace 
Killed. 








Injured) Killed. Injured.) Killed. Injured. Killed. |Injured. 
| 











: — wife Acad ostok 


70 | 20,148 | 2,897 | 3,602! 5,282| 25,888 






























ees nas cosckébnc sand taite 315 | 2,138/| 2,0 

SRE fis dos. coke cs cobceesee 310 | 2,146 | 1,972 | 20,028 | 3,541! 4,135 6,823 | 26,309 
5 ROE | 286 2,425) 2,451 2,396 | 3,598 4,206 6,335 29,027 
June 30, 1891......................-.-| 298 | 2,972| 2,660 26,140] 4,076: 4,769 7,029 33,881 
RS | 276 | 3,227 | 2,554 28,267) 4,217 | 5,158 | 7,147 | 36,652 
seb b cede vc cedenckouns 299 | 3,229 2,727 | 31,729| 4,320! 5,435 7,346 40,393 
Fe SE ond bdsdviedcs cubnds | 824/| 3,034| 1,823 | 23,422) 4,300] 5,433 6,447 31,889 
eh ckkkssscdeeces eed 170 | 2,375 | 1,811 | 25,696 | 4,155] 5,677 6,136 33,748 
ie askttntsnnccnsascctee | 181 | 2,873 | 1,861 | 29,969 | 4,406 | 5,845 6,448 38,687 
RE Shnbethens0ttscdnecesces- | 222] 2,795 | 1,693 | 27,667 4,522] 6,269, 6,437 36,731 
is hnttivenktscedintnass | 221 | 2,945 | 1,958 | 31,761 4,680| 6,176 | 6,859 40,882 
Te. oh cent -aneoce causes | 239 | 3,442/ 2,210 | 34,923 | 4,674] 6,255! 7,123 | 44,620 
ll a ES aE | 249) 4,128 | 2,550 | 39,643 | 5,066| 6,549 7,865 50,320 
June 30, 1901........... caccaccceeee--| 282] 4,988 2,675 | 41,142) 5,498| 7,209| 8,455 | 53,339 
ints bokeh ner esumagte oni 345 | 6,683 | 2,969 | 50,524 5,274) 7,455 8,588 | 64,662 
PE ancctccestosecenecceses | 355) 8,231) 3,606 | 60,481 | 5,879) 7,841 9,840) 76,553 
~~ SR MSIGRREE SHEER | 441 | 9,111 | 3,632 | 67,067 | 5,973 | 7,977 10,046 84,155 
nd came akdnnepenesens 537 | 10,457 | 3,361 | 66,833 | 5,805 | 8,718 9,703 | 86,008 
a —  e Sae Seaaee: | 359 | 10,764 | 3,929 | 76,701 | 6,330 | 10,241 | 10,618 | 97,706 
hin cidccunssxe+sheimsees | 610 | 13,041 | 4,534 | 87,644 | 6,695 | 10,331 | 11,839 | 111,016 
pea SS ee | $81 | 11,556 | 3,405 | 82,487 | 6,402 / 10,187 10,188 | 104,230 
Ie ee aaa 253 | 10,311 | 2,610 | 75,006 | 5,859 | 10,309 8,722 | 95,626 
RE onnddecccscnscsssancces | 824) 12,451 | 3,382 | 95,671 | 5,976 | 11,385; 9,682 119, 507 
RA titbacnventdee «> <eubiice | 299 | 12,042 | 3,602 |126,039 | 6,495 | 12,078 | 10,396 150, 159 
ae a a IR aa | «283 14,9388 | 3,635 142,442 | 6,667 | 12,158 | 10,585 169, 538 
ps a | 350) 15,130 | 3,715 171,417 | 6,899 | 13,761 | 10,964 | 200,308 
PIE J. cco dacien ss -neesas | 232 | 13,887 | 3,259 165,212 | 6,811 | 13,563 | 10,302 | 192,662 
Ee oi dona cate schcnnges- 199 | 10,914 | 2,152 |138,092 | 6,270 | 13,034 8,621 , 162,040 
IIIS Gilicccceccckclosvceces | 239 | 7,488 | 2,687 160,663 | 6,438 | 12,224 | 9,364 180,375 
— , =a adn anoaed | 246 | 7,152] 2,941 (176,923 | 6,814 | 12,647 | 10,001 | 196,722 
SSRIS PSE AT AF _ | 7,582 | 3,199 174,247 | 6,587 | 12,976 | 10,087 194, 805 
Dec. 31, 1918......... asin wie th okra 471 | 7,316 | 3,419 156,013 | 5,396 | 11,246 | 9,286 | 174,575 
ed on anno gncken kee | 273 | 7,456 | 2,138 131,018 | 4,567 | 10,579 | 6,978 | 149,053 
 * = »SeUeeree oesettae | 229!| 7,591 | 2,578 |149,414| 4,151 | 11,304| 6,958 | 168,309 
Dec. 31, 1921...... Oe err 205 | 5,584] 1,446 |104,530 | 4,345 | 10,571 | 5,996 | 120,685 

| | | 














‘ Figures for years 1911 to 1915 include industrial and other nontrain accidents to employees only; and 
for years 1908 to 1910 do not cover switching and terminal roads; otherwise, the statement covers all reporta- 
ble accidents. 






Trainmen. 









The characteristic group of railway employees is that known as 
tranmen. ‘Table 6 illustrates the hazard to which they are exposed. 
The accident rates are expressed as per 1,000 employed. To render 
them comparable with those shown for the iron and steel section 
(Table 4) and for nontrain accidents (Table 7) they should be divided 
by 3. 


TaBLE 6.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES FOR RAILWAY 
TRAINMEN ON CLASS I ROADS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1917 TO 1921. 







































7 Accident frequency 
pony ety rates (per 1,000 
; employed). 
Year. : = 
" Fatal | Nonfatal 
Fatal. | Nonfatal. sethients.\eattdintn. 
ER pe Ra? 1,453 | 45,739 4.48 | 119.76 
(ars See 1, 542 41, 202 4.29 | 114.533 
SL ie + cnceMihbean sane 977 31, 57 3.75 | 124.53 
Ae ema the 1,247 | 41,410 | 1.76 6. O4 
RE Res SER TG 643 | 25,276 | 1.79 70. 18 
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Nontrain Accidents. 
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larger part of such accidents pertain to the shop employees. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER OF NONTRAIN ACCIDENTS, AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RAtTss 
FOR INDUSTRIAL NONTRAIN ACCIDENTS, ON CLASS I RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 


STATES, 1917 TO 1921. 




















Table 7 shows the total number of nontrain accidents by years 
and the frequency rates for industrial accidents on trains. 


The 


Acci lent 


Number Number of accidents. 
of hours’ Frequency 
Kind of accident, and year. exposure rates (per 
(in thou-| patel, |Nonfatal.| Total. [noo 
sands). . 0 . ours ex. 
posure 
Industrial accidents: 
a di sais ob Gb bind 6 dbo 0d dds deb addacnbunn 3,727, 490 363 | 116,232 | 116,595 31, 28 
MMS did nen Snub eh cdc hcddncescacebenaaheedboes coe , 925, 435 | 103,863 | 104,298 26. 57 
RRS PIE, RES SA eRe pies 3, 521, 480 341 | 90,074| 90,415 5, 68 
shine MRR det SEs dnndtnshandeinadeacnoen 3, 763, 970 338 | 97,656 i 26, 1 
Ata a oo bee eens ben etic can savetad dokuadeds suse 2, 808, 498 254 71,449 71, 708 25. 53 
Other nontrain accidents: 
i i. Me oa cln Le dash anenhhndesntdgeshsankencé woman 13 978 | ae 
TAA SME Ut de Gde hc ckda nec po we anndgvaedeghnescensed 18 1,037 1,055 |.......... 
AERA oie Fi dln non nar blinebagions Golcenshenape 18 768 786 |..... 
EE. Rodedta s ciac’ oats éoaeu ins Andes 86s os culegeedbupha 23 637 660 |..... 
RN RR ee da ck hie See heel ease oo aloniccsenas sledee ¥en codlacamesd wade csecamaales-.. 
Total nontrain accidents: 
aetna ttn sm tvks «cand dhs poets ob 0b comkss cséedmee 376 117,210 117, 586 |...... 
tLe Shah Lh oR OeS » aicler Sb end ah tdesdénaclsnies cone’ 453 | 104,900 | 105,353 |..... 
Md AL hen tdgwirs san sstncn~thectestecclencecmmee 359 | 90,842) 91,201 |..... 
Tatas dei EPUE Tob icine Ge scunndicopecnntencsos elobaddemnes 361 98, 293 98, 654 |......... 
OBS BRE OR TSE AE eee ee Bee 254 71, 449 _. | Saggg 

















Mines, Quarries, and Metallurgical Works.‘ 











Coal mines.—Table 8 summarizes the facts regarding coal-mine 
fatality for the years 1907 to 1921. The figures for 1920 and 1921 are 
except in the matter of fatalities, still subject to correction, but these 
changes will not be extensive enough to disturb any essential relations. 

It will be noted that along with a steady tendency to increased 

roduction there has been a marked reduction in the fatality rates 
or the earlier years. 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER MAN, MEN 
KILLED, AND FATALITY RATES IN COAL MINES IN THE UNITFD STATES, 17 


TO 1921. 



































Average production 
Men employed. 
ployed. | berman (short tons). Fatality | Produc- 
rate (per | tion per 
Year. tee E og ue  ~ death 
ua alen -year | (short 
number. | full-year | P@r year.) Per day. weskens). tons 
workers. 
EN sink hahiesiSthiaenetgantcne 680,492 | 523,979 708 3.06 3, 242 6.19 147, 407 
ESET SE es ete 690, 438 ' 603 3.09 2,445 5.45 167, 407 
RESO IGRER ARE Ps: 666,552 |.......... | Ser cl eee 174 
Re ose abatpa no ce dathnes sennge 725,030 | 531,689 602 3.15 2,821 5.31 177, 8 
Sis cpgspeethtSdvcdeuss sci sien 728,348 | 534,122 682 3.10 2, 656 4.97 186 
1912 ee eee , 662 541, 997 740 3.29 2,419 4.46 220 2 
BNE 5 cadcceisirchdowesweusere’ 747,644 | 593,131 762 3.20 2,785 4.70 204, ( 
RSS is Se es 763, 185 , 598 673 3.25 2, 454 4.66 209 
iis cass sd cacece cage te recheay ,008 | 511,598 724 3.46 2, 269 4.44 234 
ME bats cas ove isd ages vacee eke 720,971 | 565,766 818 3.48 2, 226 3.93 265 
ESS on inc ek ch tanks ab atael 757,317 | 634, 666 860 3.43 2, 696 4.25 241 
SA oia0% sek i'aecaseh abed'sactt te y 654, 973 890 3.45 2, 580 3.94 262 
EE Did. weiss <nds waneaeteweune a4 4 776,569 | 542,217 713 3.41 2,317 4.27 239 
ns iwkcscccenceope Cetrdess- 780,000 | 626,667 827 3. 43 2,271 3.62 234 
BES ao ack abareuuheMbdeays ae SD BEC. ct inidcacccaslhéédedsscss 1,973 4.11 251, 124 





& 
: 
3 
q 


4 The Bureau of Mines —- an annual statement of fatalities in coal min 
dents. In these may be found a very detailed analysis of these occurrences. 
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It is of interest to compare the most hazardous occupation of coal 
mining with the corresponding occupation in railroading. The 
miners in anthracite mines have, in each year when it has been possible 
to determine their rate, the most serious casualty. The highest 
rate (6.45 per thousand) for these miners is found in the years 1913 
and 1914. This may be compared with the rates of 8.28 per 1,000 
for yard brakemen in the year 1917. 

Table 9 gives the number of fatalities classified according to place 
where the accident occurred. ' 


TABLE 9—NUMBER OF FATALITIES IN COAL MINES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1916 TO 
1921, BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE. 








} | 
Place of occurrence. | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 





2,281 | 2,077| 2,020) 1,820 
52 52 56 36 


247| 185| 195| 117 





ond 2,314} 2,271} 1,973 











Metal mines.—Table 10 gives the number of men employed and 
the number killed and injured in various sorts of metal mines for the 
years 1917 to 1920. The data for 1921 are not yet published. 


TiBLE 10.—NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED AND NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED IN 
METAL MINES, 1917 TO 1920, BY KIND OF MINE. 








. | Men injured (time 
~~ Men employed. Men killed. lost more than 1 day). 


oper | Under-| Sur- Under-| Sur- 
ators.|round.| face. | Total 





To- | Under-| Sur- 
* Iground .| face. | tal. | ground.| face. 


Total. 








yper 649 | 43,715 (17,560 | 61,275 | 1352 16, 532 |3, 403 | 19,935 
Gd , silver, and miscellaneous 
metal 35, 812 |16,080 | 51,892 166 7,144 |1,241 | 8,385 
Iron 205 | 31,549 |25,681 | 57, 230 135 8,872 |3,406 | 12,278 
Lead and zinc (Mississippi Val- 
ley) 15,075 | 5,194 | 20, 269 65 : 3,777 | 767 | 4,544 
Nonmetallic mineral 2,726 | 7,187 | 9,913 9 430 | 714) 1,144 
THE n0ncane Spockecosec« 128, 877 {71,702 |200, 579 1 727 36,755 (9,531 | 46, 286 
1918. 
Cop 42, 286 {17,161 | 59, 447 180 17,201 |3,312 | 20,513 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous 


metal 28,061 |15,582 | 43, 643 152 5,429 |2,418 | 7,847 
28,775 |24, 890 | 53,665 6,858 |2;763 | 9,621 


10, 344 | 3,660 | 14,004 43 3,145 | 601| 3,746 
2,690 | 9,157 | 11,847 10 334 854 1,188 


112, 156 |70, 450 |182, 606 < 9,948 | 42,915 












































, Silver, and miscellaneous 
tal 2, 21, 868 |10, 262 | 32, 130 i 5, 469 
28, 234 |19, 442 | 47,676 107 9, 098 


10,075 | 2,893 | 12, 968 42 
3,356 | 9, 805 | 13,161 5 


90, 831 |54, 451 |145, 262 3x8 


Co 27, 298 |12,029 | 30,327} 120 2, 234 | 12, 236 
Odds , 12, ’ ’ 
m 




















23, 671 |11,853 | 35,254 | 107 


20,077 | 9,856 | 29,933 100 
25, 627 |20, 363 | 45, 990 86 


119 | 8,861 | 2,777 | 11,638 33 
263 | 5,149 10, 619 | 13, 768 . 


wer 81,085 |55, 198 |136, 583 334 



































1 Inchades 161 fatalities due to the North Butte mine fire, Butte, Mont. 
[1339] 
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Quarries.—Table 11 shows for the years 1911 to 1920 the number 
of men employed in quarries and the number killed and injured, 
tugether with the accident frequency rates per 1,000 full-year workers. 
There is noticed a slight improvement in the fatality rates when {he 
5-year periods are compared. In minor injury there was an increas. 
ing rate during the first five years, with some decline in the second 










period. 


TABLE 11.—NUMBER OF 


MEN EMPLOYED AND NUMBER 


OF MEN KILLED 


ND 


INJURED AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES FOR QUARRIES IN THE UNITE) 
STATES, 1911 TO 1920. 





















































Men employed. Men killed. Men injured 
ee | Eauive- Per 1,000 Per 1,00 
P Actual | wear = | full-year 
number.| workers | 1 °tl- ys a Total. workers 
| (calcu- lated) lated). 

| lated). : eu 

oat aaa Son ieee Cukiiaage 110, 954 | 84, 417 188 2. 23 5, 390 
EE ONeY Seneineeinet Sennen 113,105 | 93, 837 213 2.27 6,552} 69.8 
La EER ae 106,278 | 87, 141 183 2. 10 7,739 88 § 
ie tae rari i . Skis keh deka 87,936 | 68, 187 180 2. 64 7,826 114,92 
EN eal Stes St aR,” Rae epee 100,740 | 82, 447 148 1, 80 9, 671 117. 30 
Average for 5 years.................. 103,803 | 83, 206 i82 2.19} 7,437 1, 39 
i ria Bi 90,707 | 76,457 173 2.26} 13,427| 175.62 
Bese LO SS A 82, 290 | 71,525 131 1.83| 13,242 185, 14 
RRR Sr aiits eh ie al Se 68,332 | 59,285 125 2.11 8,719 147.07 
RN ae err Erie eae 75,505 | 63,794 123 1.93 9) 199 4% 
re ae Se 86,488 | 77,089 178 2.31} 11.217 15.51 
Average for 5 years............-.---- 80,682 | 69,630 146 2.10| 11,161 160, 29 
Average for 10 years.............-.-- | 76,418 164 2.15 69 





92, 243 | 








9, 299 





Metallurgical works.—Table 12 covers ore dressing plants, smelting 
plants, except iron blast furnaces and auxiliary works such as shops 


and yards. 


Iron blast furnaces are naturally included with other 


iron and steel departments data for which are gathered by the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics. 


In ore-dressing plants the fatality rate has remained very constant, 
while the rate for nonfatal cases has shown a slight tendency to rise. 
In smelting plants, on the other hand, both rates have been declining. 
The auxiliary plants have not been separately reported for a sufficient 
period to justify any conclusions. 


TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED AND MEN KILLED AND INJ 
gt ad RATES, FOR METALLURGICAL PLANTS IN Ti 


U 
HE U 


RED, AND ACCI- 
NIPED STATES, 
































Men employed. Men killed. Men injured. 

Kind of plants, and year. ile E why | Per 1,000 a 1,000 
number. | full-year Total. | full-year Total. | full-year 
: an mon workers. | workers. 

| | | 

Ore-dressing plants: | 
Sith 40BR0 chs <p Sine cs¥den <p diipanide 14, 985 16, 154 16 0.99 | 1,977 | 122. 38 
PEE dit So MAR che ob dublin deBb - - bd sults 15, 128 15, 225 23 1.51 | 1, 434 94. 19 
Hae Ridge buddies opebipabans Koy <aikie cate ~ pt 19, 107 30 1, 57 | 2,095 | 109. 60 
hes 009 RIG 6H ooh db sdobos om dubp abi , 365 23, 470 33 1.41 | 3,154 | 135. 66 
SET meats thos ib +.0'0.26 SRG en vl s+ eB bea 24, 1il 24, 372 47 1.93 | 2,952 | 121. 12 
(et i Ae AI A 21,809 | 22, 517 35 155} 3,142| 139.54 
2) TUR Ban bids iohiv sap fap acee 17,262 | 16, 862 25 1. 48 2, 057 122. 21 
RR Ee Og 15,959 | 15,977 21 1.31 2, 624 164. 24 





1 Not including auxiliary works, as shops, yards, ete. 
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TABLE 12.—~NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED AND MEN KILLED AND INJURED, AND ACCI- 
DENT FREQUENCY RATES, FOR METALLURGICAL PLANTSIN THE UNITED STATES, 
1913 TO 1920—Concluded. 





| 
Men employed. | Men killed. Men injured. 


| 

Per 1,000 
full-year; Total. | full-year 
| workers. | workers 





Kind of plants, and year. Equiva- 

Actual lent Per 1,000 
number. | full-year 
workers. 











20, 564 
27, 879 
31, 327 
43, 829 
44, 376 
39, 899 
28,777 





14, 007 
15, 555 
18, 044 | 
15, OS1 
16, 005 











1 Not including auxiliary works, as shops, yards, etc. 
2 Exclusive of iron blast furnaces. 
* Not separately reported. 

Coke ovens.—Comparison of the average of the rates for the five 
years, 1915 to 1919, with the rates for the years 1920 and 1921 will 
disclose a material improvement. This is of some importance since 
the rapid introduction of the by-product ovens has been accompanied 
by a materially increasing hazard. Some control over the situation is 
being secured 


TABLE 13.—NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, FATALITIES AND INJURIES, AND ACCIDENT 
FREQUENCY RATES, FOR COKE OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1915 TO 1921. 











c 
Menemployed. | Men killed. | Men injured. 


Equiva- | 

Per 1,000 Per 1,000 

Actual | atretar | Total. | full-year | Total. | full-year 
} Fava og workers. | | workers. 





| 
2,352} 90.78 
5,237 | 153.49 
6,713 188. 59 
7,792 219. 64 
4° 031 145. 66 


5, 325 162. 07 


114. 13 
133. 62 


31, 060 | 31, 415 
31,603 | 34,119 
32,417 | 35, 595 
32,389 | 35,476 
28,741 | 27,674 


Averawe for 5 years... .. 2.2... 2c cece 31,242 | 32,856 


oo csnsentccetovess 28,139 | 29,921 
| 16,204 | 13,868 
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Agricultural Machinery and Supplies. 


The bureau has recently been able to assemble a body of records 
in this industry covering a period of 10 years and including a suffi- 
cient exposure to be distinctly significant. 

It was particularly hoped that the situation in the operation of 
woodworking machines would become evident in this compilation. 
The exposure is not, however, large enough to assure that the rates 
derived are strictly typical. 
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The manufacture of binder twine would be more appropriately 
classed, from the nature of its operations, with textiles, but it is so 
intimately associated with the manufacture of agricultural apparatus 
that it is presented here. ' 

TapLE 14-—NUMBER OF FULL-YEAR WORKERS, NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, ax 


FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES, FOR THE AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY A\np 
SUPPLIES INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1912 TO 1921. 














Equiva- Sergumey | Severity 
ent Number | rates(per | rates 
Operation and year. number of| of acci- 1,000, | (per 1,000 
full-year dents. hours’ ex- | hours’ ex- 
workers. posure). posure). 
Agricultural machinery, general manufacture: 

. ree a Bee eee 23,118 5, 433 78.34 1. 80 
PE UE checks dip siee+dndeRtncdaces> Gbhabsesed 22, 833 4, 894 71. 45 2. 64 
ih igen iinet els rnedbluiiinebalindeebaldred 13, 955 1,671 37. 53 1. 64 
1915 SOSSeeoeoccoesececeesecs Serer aesescatsesssors ceteced 13, 654 1, 059 25. 85 1. 80 
i sdit Bates dubdilve<os- cdediabensane Dbinanctll 16, 168 1, 826 87.65 2. 38 
Sc ho RR ePen ss Penn <06sadedbhcenens obstilad die sdoill 19, 487 2, 334 39. 92 2.15 
Rr Oe Pr ea ray OS Se 20, 152 2, 004 34. 64 2. 29 
SR detthhehe carb Biteg wy sv end Ueuvwoor die dle sands 18, 652 1, 668 29. 81 2.07 
See er eae a ey eee. 23, 136 2, 059 29. 67 2.34 
ibe inn scan bubs AO in SORE on topic Bes. 9, 077 580 21. 30 1.05 

Operation of woodwor?ing machines 
SE ORR Eee 1, 925 372 64. 41 2.06 
eet Gs ragclevevwoun vente todetteds 1, 858 315 56. 52 2. 84 
i pied nidehudeikien-ckincles Ue'vidntdns nde inane 1,179 108 30. 55 1. 87 
i eh es a ya én eatnlbawases et dutth as 1, 064 82 25.70 1. 58 
ERIS pe mR SS Cena amnE as “rar 1, 191 122 34.14 
DEE bes dec ocagetets snc adediadetbhostdavneecs 1, 576 184 38. 92 22 
SERS Fe ot eee eee Dee ee eee 1,707 197 38. 47 2.99 
RR eile ae teppei all, ieee Hie ale Se) 1, 571 123 26. 10 1.35 
Bas Ao ddat nb woelldths SUSIE, 0. 55. edi A ici 1, 589 125 26. 22 1.70 
| CS eS ay os pathteternnadasbest tina 652 38 19. 44 5. 11 
Manufacture of binder twine: 
BOONES hited 4i2 «Sitch 24 de yawn Leaeah prew'de ips “+ ee 2, 875 525 60. 87 1.37 
ats A ASD: he Oe Sey getvcenty ABs, 2, 753 394 47.71 2. 69 
RP a. ey RR RA frp i aa 2, 401 296 41.09 2. 86 
EEE IEG RIS Se ee ee Aen 7 tee ee Gee 2, 305 186 26. 90 58 
Sins oteadlnntinetiteieiiieb nate cut nineties benteundinn 2, 828 205 24. 16 1. 80 
TE REY SES TS LS SE 2,114 191 30. 11 69 
ad hh EN Dk inet EE ik ill ala 2, 493 153 20. 45 2.39 
il sienciinieninistenl epdieemnsiadaheecashiahinablgnics sinc 1, 844 73 13. 19 7 
RL a6 teh 641535 bol 25 5s So agindnlaie cendlb 2, 166 121 18. 62 76 
IR ig cnt ee SEEN «00040. 8bauiub et’ | 1, 606 81 16. 82 
| 














Machine Building. 


In 1912 the bureau collected data on accident occurrence in the 
manufacture of machinery such as locomotives, dynamos, and ma- 
chine tools. This material was published in Bulletin 216. In 1917 
the same concerns were again requested to furnish information which 
was used in a revision of Bulletin 216, issued as Bulletin 256. In 
1921 the same firms were asked to give much less elaborate reports. 
From these reports it has been possible-to compile Table 15. 


TABLE 15.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES IN MACHIN! 
BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1912, 1917, AND 1921. 





— —-—— ---—_ ~- 








Accident frequency rates (per 
Equive- Number of accidents. 1,000,000 ho ; - oral 
Year. ent 
full- 


workers. / Patal. | Nonfatal.| Total. | Fatal. | Nonfatal.| Tota! 

















Eh ics cs laveatgthde dade 115, 708 37| 13,610} 13,647 0.10| 39.28 39. 33 
Pat ap OnE Eeteeeieest 94” 103 40| , 8677| 8,717 13} 30.72 30. 86 
ye ale SOG FT Bea POE A: 103, 181 25 ,244| 6,269 08 | 20.38 20. 41 

| ; ons 
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Inspection of the table shows that in 1917, which was a period of 


war activity, the death rate was higher than in 1912. 


cases there is steady decline from period to period. 
The low rates of 1921 are for a period of industrial depression, in 


which rates are usually lower. 


In nonfatal 


This is due mainly to the fact that 


at such times new and inexperienced men are not being added to the 
working force. 


Manufacture of Automobiles. 


The bureau has secured information regarding two groups of 


workers engaged in automobile manufacture. 


Though for a portion 


only of the industry this information is for groups sufficiently large 
oup covers practically 
all the operations pertaining to the production of automobiles, and 
« the groups may fairly be compared with each other and with 
similar compilations from other sources. The records for Group A 
cover a period of 22 months endix 
records are for the first six months of 1922. 

It will be noticed immediately on inspection of these tables that 


to be fairly reliable and significant. 


Group B has markedly lower frequency rates. 


Each 


with March, 1922. 


Group B 


That is, the control 


of minor accidents is better than in Group A. On the other hand, 
severity rates in Group B are higher in two of the three months which 


can be directly compared. The average severit 
Group B is lower than for 22 months covered 


Group A. 


for 6 months in 
y the records of 


Taste 16.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF AUTOMOBILES, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1922. 
































Group A. 
- ; Frequency | Severity 
oursof jy, rate (per rate (per 
Period. exposure (in | ae 1,000,000 10,000 
thousands). ot hours’ hours’ 
exposure). | exposure). 
is 
TT Tn atacccastese bnctdeesccecesonpages 5, 672 120 21.17 3. 41 
PODTORE YF, NEE AE bn bik 5 dic ws bE CS <tc CWolin 0540606400 6, 333 157 24. 79 6. 03 
Ro _ netrenlegliipianidl 4 Be pend epggapgenytiie- 7,749 203 26. 21 3.61 
2 OES GP ey Ge. ie Si ssa she 141, 761 3, 861 27.2 5. 64 
Group B. 
Frequency | Severity 
rate (cases | rate (days 
Month Daysin | Number of} Number of per lost per 
ont. operation.| workers. | accidents. | 1,000,000 10,000 
hours’ hours’ 
exposure). | exposure). 
ammary) Tiabalesc. 42 oe cde 14 37, 766 34 8. 43 7, 89 
Se 16 36,7 34 7. 22 55 
MEEOESGS seshiasces>sscsbbe 20 37, 206 » 9. 89 5. 76 
OD, UDA cdg ss bin st skeiin 545-5 56eee 25 41, 766 91 11. 43 2. 96 
I Few anccene$Opsnh<vces 26 45, 946 114 12. 51 4.74 
EMT es os ocesebe tebetevn 26 49, 850 131 13, 25 2.31 


























The bureau has on file a considerable body of records from other 
ndustries but reserves consideration of them until such time as they 


an be somewhat amplified and the treatment of them and of the 


ecords here considered can be reasonably extended. 
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The 
eye 
HE standardization of industrial accident statistics has = 
TT received considerable attention in Great Britain recently fect 
through the activities of the British Industrial “Safe, 
First’”’ Association. This association has just issued a pamphlet! [how 
setting forth the need and value of accurate and uniform acciden; dise 
statistics, both from the viewpoint of efficient organization of acciden; vati 
prevention in individual works and from the broader standpoint o} wes 
the education of public opinion in the direction of the elimination of held 
all preventable hazards in industry. 
he plan of the British association follows closely the recommenda. 
tions of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance costs 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards an 
Commissions both with respect to the classification of accidents an com. 
the standardization of forms and methods. The latter committee's I may 
scale of time losses for deaths and permanent disabilities has beep asso: 
recommended for adoption in Great Britain. The purpose of such g N 
scale is to compute accident severity rates. Industrial deaths and year 
permanent disabilities are expressed in terms of time-loss based JB The 
upon a table of equivalents in which, for example, a death is considered his ¢ 


Standardization of Industrial Accident Statistics in Great Britain, 


mor 


6,000 days lost time and the loss of an arm 4,500 days. mus 
The British Safety Association has also recommended for adop- & the « 
tion the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and JB hang 


Commission's classification of accident causes, and with slight modi- J bod) 
fications, the accident report forms and standard tables. Industrial J strai 
establishments are requested to keep a record of their accident experi- J neers 
ence according to these standard tables and transmit the results JB acqu 
annually to the Safety First Association for publication. 


—_see 
——_ 








Eye Symptomatology in Occupational Diseases.” TH 


By Donatp-J. Lyte, M. D., anp Carey P. McCorp, M. D., Crycinnatr, Onto. aa 


TT’ eyes of a high percentage of industrial workers have proved & or fi 


from extensive investigation to be defective. The proportion — mine 
thus involved has varied from 50 to 90 per cent as reported from & to ir 
, widely different types of industry. As a result of publicity subse- —% ever, 
: uent to these striking findings, a conception has become prevalent JB visua 
that industry itself has caused these defects. To those better duce 
f acquainted with the problem it is patent that many persons in industry & livin 
; exhibiting poor eyes possessed the same defects, actual or potential, & to tl 
| prior to their entry into industry. In other words, any group 0! A 
i persons, without any industrial experience and without known expo- J comy 
i sure to any conditions harmful to the eyes, will likewise reveal on J thorc 
examination much impairment of the eyes and eyesight. A large & in fre 
ortion of the responsibility for the causation of poor eyes may thus J the a 
| shifted from the shoulders of industry. for 
| But associated with industry there exist divers conditions of work than 
. conducive both to the initiation and the aggravation of eye defects. — mine 


1 -@ Coun 
1 British Industrial “Safety First” Association Accident Prevention Pamphlet No. 2; Accident st& 
tistics—A standardized system. April, 1922. 
2 Reprinted from The Nation’s Heaith, October, 1922, pp. 613-615. 
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The types of work particularly linked with eyesight impairment or 
eve injuries are those involvitg: (1) Dust, abrasives, and flying par- 
ticles; (2) splashing metals; (3) gases, fumes, and irritating chemi- 
cals; (4) glare; (5) radiant energy, chemical, and heat rays; (6) de- 
fective posture; (7) poor lighting. The items of this group are com- 
monly regarded only as “eye injury hazards.”’ These same conditions 
however, may be considered the sources of many “eye occupational 
diseases,’ and any attempt to demarcate eye injuries from eye occu- 
yational diseases does nothing more than erect an artificial barrier 
yetween two similar sets of affections. It may with propriety be 
held that every eve impairment attributable to industry is in a sense 
an occupational disease. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a number of occupational 
affections of the eye that do not present the ordinary characteristics 
of the swiftly produced injury; that may develop insidiously; that 
commonly are not linked by the worker with his occupation; that 
may be accorded by the physician a diagnosis that fails properly to 
associate the malady with the patient’s job as the producing factor. 

Nystagmus may be found among those workers who year in and 
year out subject their eyes to abnormal and unaccustomed motions. 
The miner develops a nystagmus, due to constant imperfect fixation of 
his eyes on poorly illuminated objects; the chauffeur acquires nystag- 
mus by the constant watching of traffic without pompaia fixation ; 
the compositor by watching the type which he is setting; the paper 
hanger and painter by following their brushes, the position of the 
body often thrown out of a vertical position, thus causing more 
strain on the visual apparatus. For like reasons locomotive engi- 
neers, draftsmen, jewelers, typists, textile workers, and others may 
acquire a nystagmus. 


Occupational Nystagmus. 


THE short, rapid, continuous involuntary movements of the eye- 

ball characteristic of nystagmus may be induced by occupa- 
tional causes affecting the eyes through the central nervous system 
or from some extraneous cause. Nystagmus develops in a coal 
miner affected with carbon monoxide poisoning, the eyes responding 
to irritation or disease in the central nervous system. When. how- 
ever, nystagmus in a coal miner is due to poor illumination, or faulty 
visual fixation of objects on the black coal face, the effect is pro- 
duced by direct action on the ocular apparatus. Young children 
living in dark houses suffer from the same form of nystagmus owing 
to the defective development of the fixation reflexes. 

A variety of occupations produce practically the same symptom 
complex. Miner’s nystagmus the best known and the most 
thoroughly investigated example of occupational nystagmus, occurs 
in from 3 to 25 per cent of coal miners. It usually appears between 
the ages of 35 and 40 years among men who have engaged in mining 
for many years. Coal miners are much more prone to this affection 
than other underground workers, a fact witch is attributed by the 
miner’s nystagmus committee of the British Medical Research 
Council to the additional blackness from the coal face. Of all cases 
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among underground workers, 81.5 per cent occur among persons ,; 
the coal face. , 

Predisposing factors in miner’s nystagmus are: (1) Errors 4 
refraction; the percentage of affected persons presenting errors of 
refraction is between 75 and 85. Persons with astigmatic errors gp, 
more seriously affected; (2) unbalanced extrinsic ocular muses. 
ture; and (3) neurotic tendencies. 

The factors which excite or produce the condition are: (1) Po, 
lighting. The prime factor is poor illumination which includes |oy 
lumen power, glare, and unrelieved, black coal face. Nystavinus js 
rare in metal mines, in which good illumination exists, and is myc}; 
less frequent ia coal mines with adequate illumination, with white. 
washing, etc. (2) Working where an upright position can not bp 
maintained. (3) Lowered physical state (including injuries). 

The most severe and most common subjective symptoms are: 
Headaches and dizziness; dancing and dazzling of objects, especially 
lights; failure of sight, especially at night (if above ground); phioto- 
phobia (intolerance of light); general fatigue. The objective symp- 
toms include: (1) Rotatory, lateral indefinite, or mixed movements 
of the eyeball, their frequency being in the order mentioned and 
their severity and duration indicating the degree of lack of coordina- 
tiori; (2) general condition of depression; (3) increased nervous 
irritability; (4) blepharospasm (excessive winking); (5) spasms of 
brow, head, neck, and sometimes shoulders. 

Treatment involves a discontinuance of work at coal face, rest, 
correction of refractive errors, general building up of patient both 
physically and mentally. Less than 1 per cent of cases are perma- 
nently affected. Of the remainder all physical signs usually dis- 
appear within two years after the man has left coal face work. 

any clear up within a much shorter time. In those cases per- 
manently or semipermanently affected, marked psychic distur)- 
ances have usually been concurrent with or have preceded the eye 
condition. Preventive measures need to include (1) correction of 
refractive errors and muscular instability; (2) adequate illumine- 
tion, without glare; (3) whitewashing of extensive portions of mine 
(passageways, timbers, etc.); (4) arrangement of working hours 
so that there may be opportunity for recreation in daylight; (5 
thorough medical supervision, and the maintenance of high physical 
standards among workers; (6) proper mine sanitation, particularly 
with reference to humidity, cooling power of air, absence of carbon 
monoxide, etc. 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. 


CARBON monoxide poisoning is the commonest of all occupationa 

diseases. This condition is found as acute, chronic, or delayed 
poisoning. It is to be recognized that serious and lasting harm to 
various systems and organs of the body may follow exposure to 
carbon monoxide. A small percentage of persons thus poisone( 
present eye involvement. It is noteworthy that the eye change 
show little constancy. The list of eye manifestations definite!) 
associated with carbon monoxide poisoning includes the following: 
Color blindness, contracted visual fields, diplopia [double vision) 
scotoma [a dark spot—the visual field], hippus [spasmodic pupilary 
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movement], impairment of pupillary light reflexes, irregular pupils, 
unequal pupils, diminished vision, engorgement of retinal vessels, 
retinal exudate, sectional blanching of optic discs, edema of optic 
discs, optic neuritis, optic nerve atrophy, and complete ophthalmo- 
plegia [paralysis of the ocular muscles], with marked protrusion of 
the eyeballs. 

A typical case of carbon monoxide with temporary blindness is 
reported by Abelsdorff in a worker who was exposed to the fumes 
from a charcoal stove. After about two days he suffered from head- 
ache, malaise, dizziness, vomiting; on the fourth day, diminished 
vision appeared and on the fifth day he could scarcely recognize 
large objects. Physical examinations of the eyes were negative, 
except for a slight, horizontal nystagmus. At this time no carbon- 
monoxide-hemoglobin was found in the blood. On the sixth day, 
vision in right eye, hand movements at one meter; field of vision 
contracted almost to the fixation point; left eye practically in same 
condition; color blindness existed in both eyes. Kye movements 
were normal except that the right eye was sluggish in upward move- 
ment. Fundi were normal. At the end of one week, and without 
medication, vision was, right 6/20, left 6/25. The fields were con- 
centrically contracted, no scotomata; color blindness remained in 
part; paresis of the left inferior rectus. At the end of three weeks, 
pupils were clear, vision normal, fields were normal but paresis 
persisted. 

Carbon bisulphid is commonly taken into the body through the 
lungs, after exposure to its vapors. In chronic cases, the vision is 
gradually lessened beginning with a retino-bulbar neuritis and pro- 
gressing slowly to nerve atrophy. The prognosis is never good. In 
advanced cases, vision is seldom recovered. 

Both soluble and insoluble arsenic preparations are capable of 
producing external and internal injury of the eyes. More frequently 
the manifestations are late, due to slow absorption of a chal 
amount of arsenic which has entered the system through the alimen- 
tary and respiratory tracts. The chief complaints from the patient 
center about (1) pain in the eye, with itching, burning, and irritation; 
(2) painful vision, blepharospasm, lachrymation, and photophobia; 
and (3) loss of vision, as nerve becomes affected. The most constant 
eye findi from systemic involvement are peripheral neuritis, 
optic atrophy with amblyopia (dimness of vision), contracted fields, 
and scotoma. Less frequently opacities in the vitreous are noted. 
Both eyes are usually affected, often unequally. In animal experi- 
ments, a degeneration in the medullary sheaths of the optic nerve 
fibers has been found. The action of arsenic on the externa eye leads 
to edema and pigmentation of the eyelids, chemosis (swelling of the 
conjunctiva), and sometimes hemorrhage of the conjunctiva. The 
conjunctivitis may arise either from direct or systemic poisoning. 


Ocular Lead Poisoning. 
‘THE eyes are involved in about 1.2 per cent of all lead cases. Al- 
though the eyes may be the only source of complaint, careful 


examination will ordinarily lead to evidence of systemic lead poison- 
ing. Ocular manifestations of lead poisoning vary widely. The- 
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symptoms and findings may involve any or all parts of the eyes. 
here is little reason to believe that the harm to the eyes is traceable 
to lead directly entering the eyes. The usual modes of entrance 
through the alimentary tract and the respiratory system are more 
acceptable as sources of the lead reaching the eyes. No form of lead 
is known to have any special predilection for the eyes. Usually thy 
patient complains of headaches, vertigo, blurred vision, constrictioy 
of the visual field, central color scotoma, perverted color vision, « 
diplopia. The physical findings include any or all of the followings 
symptoms: Ptosis (drooping of the upper eyelid), conjunctivitis 
aralysis of the extrinsic ocular muscle, especially those enervate«| 
y the third nerve, retinal edema, neuro-restinitis, retinitis-saturnin» 
optic neuritis, and optic atrophy. The damage from lead may |): 
transitory, due to an ischemia (local anemia), or permanent throug), 
the action on the optic tract or to perivasculitis (inflammation of t}¢ 
vessel walls). Since lead may induce a chronic nephritis, some diffi- 
culty may arise in differentiating between ocular lead poisoning ani 
albuminuric retinitis. 
No measures of prevention or treatment apply specifically to the 
eyes. If systemic lead poisoning is prevented no instance of ocular 
lead poisoning will appear. 


Methy! Alcohol. 


LTHOUGH the greater number of cases of wood alcohol blindness 
has in the last few years developed from the use of this poison 
internally, a considerable number still arise as the result of intoxica- 
tion following exposure to wood alcohol used for industrial purposes 
Less methyl alcohol is utilized in industry at the present time than 
was true a decade past. About 20 years ago, after many deaths and 
much blindness from methylated spirits in industry, the section of 
ophthalmology of the American Medical Association petitioned 

mee to permit the production of a commercial ethyl alcohol that 

would undersell the dangerous methyl alcohol (passed June 7, 1906). 
This cheaper denatured alcohol is an acceptable substitute for the 
harmful wood alcohol except in a few trade processes wherein the 
use of methyl alcohol is requisite. 

Methyl] alcohol may act as an acute or chronic poison, the chronic 
form being most insidious and many times not easily diagnosed. In 
either case the ocular symptoms arise as a part of the general systemic 
—_- The affected worker complains of decreased vision and 
essened visual fields. Upon examination there is found, in an early 
case, a retrobulbar neuritis (inflammation in the orbital part of the 
optic nerve), or pallor of the discs with constricted retinal vessels. 
Atrophy of the optic nerve is a later development. Opinion is that 
the chronic poisoning first destroys the axis-cylinders, later attack- 
ing and destroying the ganglion cells. Blindness is reported to 
develop in 6 per cent of all persons poisoned by methyl alcohol. 
The chances for restoration of vision are very poor. Most of those 
affected remain permanently blind. 

To avoid wood alcohol poisoning, denatured ethyl alcohol should 
be employed wherever possible; where the substitution is not possi- 
ble, wood alcoho! should be utilized in “closed cireuit,’’ wherever 
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compatible with the trade process. Adequate exhaust, together 
with good factory ventilation is essential. At all times, workers 
ee be acquainted with the harmful properties of wood alcohol 
and the conditions under which poisoning may arise. 


Anilin. 




































ANILIN and many of its related chemical compounds. are capable 
of inducing eye lesions. The eyes may be affected externally by 
anilin vapors, especially hot vapors. For the most part, however, 
the eyes are harmed by anilin which is absorbed through the skin 
or taken into the body through the respiratory or alimentary tracts. 
Acute anilin poisoning is likely to involve the eyes by external 
irritation with a temporary blurring of vision. On examination of 
workers long exposed to anilin, the external eye may be found to 
be uniformly pigmented. The corneal epithelium is roughened and 
pigmented. A conjunctivitis with ciliary injections is frequently 
encountered. In the more advanced case, scotoma and amblyopia 
are to be found. Retinoneuritis has been observed. 

Prognosis in such cases is good provided the source of intoxication 
is removed. 
Occupational Cataracts. 


SLOW-developing cataracts frequently exist among workers whose 

occupations involve continual exposure to intense light and 
heat. These cataracts are especially associated with workers in 
molten glass; but are known to arise in such other industries as chain 
making, smelting, tin-plate making, welding, acetylene and oxyhy- 
drogen cutting. Both heat and light are factors in causation of 
occupational cataracts. Intense light without pronounced heat will 
produce opacity of the lens in experimental animals. The emana- 
tions from molten glass are rich in heat rays and poor in chemical 
rays. Concentration of the aqueous humor, due to constant evapora- 
tion on the surface of the cornea, may be an etiological factor. The 
period of cataract formation is long. For many years a progressive 
opacity of the lens, usually in both eyes, goes on without any knowl- 
edge of the victim. Opthalmoscopic examinations may show dis- 
tinct lens involvement long before any complaint of lessened vision. 
In the glass industry the left side of the blowers’ face is held closer 
to the oven and often the left eye is involved before the right. 

The cataracts are posterior-polar or cortical, varying in size and 
shape, some being round, some rosette shaped and some irregular 
in form. It has been suggested that the reason for the opacity 
being only in the visual path is that the iris pigment and blood 
vessels protect the periphery of the lens from the harmful rays. 
The damage appears to = limited to the lens. A few reports refer 
to disturbances of the retinal pigment. 

Other than the gradual loss of vision, no subjective symptoms are 
complained of by exposed workers. During the formative period 
no complaint is made and usually not until well established opacity 
exists are these conditions brought to the attention of the ophthal- 
mologist. Often the vision is reduced to one-tenth normal before 
medical advices are sought. 
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Provided no other lesions or complications interfere, the operatiy, 
risks in occupational cataract are good. This is contrary {9 4), 
usual posterior or cortical cataract. As a rule, on account of |... 
of all accommodation, operated employees can not resume tho 
former work. 

Protection against occupational cataract is to be found throyo| 
the continuous use, during the exposed period, of goggles that absor) 
or disperse both the heat and chemical rays. Such goggles len, 
themselves to use containing a plain glass or a glass correcting th: 
workman’s refractive error. Great difficulty in securing protectioy 
from the development of occupational cataract arises from the (djs. 
inclination of workers to wear these protective glasses continuously 
through the long period in which cataracts are insidiously developing 

The participation of the eyes in chronic occupational disease js }) 
no means limited to the foregoing conditions. To this group may 
with propriety be added many such lesions as immobile pupil; 
nystagmus, corneal opacities, following long exposure to benzene: 

aralysis of ocular muscles resulting from picric acid; keratitis 
inflammation of the cornea] found among harvesters; retina! an 
papillary edema followed by fatty degeneration presented by worke; 
in phosphorus; divers chronic eye lesions arising among workers iy 
pharmacy; and amblyopia occurring among tea tasters and tobaccy 
workers. 





Effects of Gasoline Fumes on Workers. 


STUDY has recently been made by Dr. O. M. Spencer of the 

A Public Health Service of the effects of gasoline fumes on dis- 

pensary attendance and output in a group of workers who 

were directly or indirectly exposed to fumes ae the gasoline used 

on machines stamping paper coupons (Public Health Reports, Sept. 
22, 1922, pp. 2291-2307). 

The process consisted of stamping a certain type of coupon by an 
electrically driven machine and comparisons were made between 
the group operating the stamping machines, another group in the 
same room who were less directly exposed to the gasoline fumes, 
and a group on a floor below who, while working under practically 
the same room conditions, were not exposed to the gasoline hazard, 
The conditions of the workroom with the exception of ventilation 
and temperature were good, but owing to the light weight of the 
paper coupons drafts or currents of air from electric fans or open 
windows could not be permitted. There were various factors such 
as the size and se te of the coupons, the color and quality of the 
ink, and the kind of paper used which influenced the output and as 
it is not a skilled process and therefore not very well paid the opera- 
lay indlined to use any method which would facilitate the 
work. ‘ 

It was found that there was probably greater fatigue among these 
workers than the normal physiological amount, which was produced 
by the monotony of the occupation, speeding up, faulty posture, 
eyestrain, loud noises, and prolonged pressure of the body against the 
table. In order to feed the coupons rapidly through the machines 
frequent cleaning of the feed belt, which becomes coated with grease 
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and ink, is necessary, and in order to speed up operation there was a 
more frequent use of gasoline than was really necessary. During the 
year 1921 and in January, 1922, the number of operators and their 
assistants employed on these machines, and who were directly 
exposed to the fumes from the 10 stamping machines, averaged 24 
persons. 

The gasoline, which was kept in open containers within 20 inches of 
the face of the workers, was applied frequently to the rubber feed 
belt, resulting in a constant emanation of fumes into the atmosphere. 
No laboratory tests were made of the percentage of gases in the room 
atmosphere, but from the amount of gasoline used monthly it was 
estimated that it was possible for a worker to inhale a maximum of 
255.4 minims in a 7-hour workday. 

In the study of the dispensary attendance for the three groups 
consideration was given to those conditions of the eyes, head, nose, 
throat, or respiratory system which were most likely to be affected by 
the gasoline fumes and these types of complaints were compared with 
the same types in other departments of the plant where the fumes 
were not present. The results of this study showed a high rate of dis- 
pensary attendance for the workers exposed directly to the gasoline, 
and a somewhat lower rate for those indirectly exposed as compared 
with the nonexposed group on the floor below. Physical examina- 
tions of 22 employees working directly on the stamping machines 
showed that the gasoline had produced cases of mild chronic poisoning 
with typical symptoms of headache, drowsiness, loss of appetite, 
irritability, insomnia, various eye troubles, loss of weight, exhaus- 
tion, ete. 

Various experiments with substitutes for the gasoline resulted in 
the selection of kerosene oil colored with alkanet and perfumed with a 
small amount of anise oil as a safe, cheap, and efficient cleaning agent. 
Following the discontinuance of the use of gasoline there was a drop 
of 48 per cent in the annual rate of dispensary attendance per em- 
ployee of the exposed group and of approximately 42 per cent in the 
group less directly exposed, this rate heme calculated from the dis- 
pensary attendance during a period of 8 months in which gasoline 
was in use and a 9-month period after the substitution of kerosene. 
The production increased from a weekly average of 50,834 coupons 
for a short period before the survey to an average of 55,402 during 8 
months following the survey, an increase during the 8-month period 
of 9 per cent. 4 








Carbon Monoxide Poisoning.’ 


HE serious nature of carbon monoxide asphyxia and the possi- 
T bility of poisoning from this gas in so many industries and under 
so many conditions has resulted in much self-sacrificing experi- 
mentation recently among certain scientists for the purpose of deter- 
ining the best treatment in these cases. The results of expen- 
ments made by Dr. Yandell Henderson and Dr. Howard W. Haggard, 
who were appointed a subcommittee of the Commission on Resuscita- 
tion from Carbon Monoxide Asphyxia to conduct both field and 





1 See MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW, August, 1917, pp. 76-78; February, 1919, pp. 219-221; November, 1919, 
pp. 263, 264; February, 1922, pp. 116, 117; M 


arch, 1922, pp. 147, 148. 
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laboratory investigations in the treatment of carbon. monoxide 
asphyxia, are given in the Journal of the American Medical Associ,- 
tion for September 30, 1922 (pp. 1137-1145). 

It has been-well established by this and previous investigations t |). 
carbon monoxide has no direct toxic action on the brain, oth, 
organs, or tissues of the body but that it acts wholly through its coin- 
bination with the hemoglobin or red coloring matter of the blood. [3y 
this combination the hemoglobin is for the time deprived of th 
power to carry oxygen from the lungs to the tissues of the body. 
developing a condition of asphyxia or oxygen deprivation. ii 
investigation also confirmed previous findings that this combination 
is reversible, that is, that the oxygen-transporting power of the blood 
may be completely restored through displacing the carbon monoxide 
by mass action of oxygen. 

The principal treatments advocated for carbon monoxide poisoning 
have been bleeding, transfusion, artificial respiration, and inhalation 
of oxygen. Bleeding is considered by the writers to tend stil] 
further to deplete the oxygen-carrying power of the blood, while trans- 
fusion to be effective must take place within one hour, or two at the 
most, and this is rarely possible. Artificial respiration, preferably 
by the prone pressure method, is frequently necessary to start spon- 
taneous breathing, but plays a less important part than in resuscita- 
tion from drowning or electric shock, where the victim is practically 
saved when natural respiration has been restored. , 

While oxygen inhalation is theoretically the proper method for 
displacing carbon monoxide from the blood, in practice it has been 
found that it needs some auxiliary agent. The ineffectiveness of 
oxygen alone has been found to be due to several causes. Among 
them are the lack of efficient apparatus for administering oxygen and 
the delay which usually takes place before the application of treat- 
ment. Asphyxia does not terminate with the removal of the victim 
from the presence of the gas, as the carbon monoxide comes off from 
his blood so slowly in the first two or three hours that, although his 
lungs may be filled with fresh air, the brain continues to be asphyxi- 
ated. If, however, the carbon monoxide is not eliminated within 
four or five hours, it does very little good to administer oxygen after 
that time, as the brain probably becomes edematous (extlien) and 
degenerative processes set in. Continued coma seen frequently in 
hospitals is probably due, therefore, to the brain edema and not tv 
the asphyxia. The third reason adyanced for the relative ineffective- 
ness of oxygen inhalation even when an efficient inhaler is used is 
that in partial accidental asphyxiations or in those performed experi- 
mentally on investigators by themselves they have largely retained 
the ability of their circulation and respiration to eliminate the asphyx- 
iant unaided, while in more profound asphyxia oxygen inhalation 
often fails, as it is not a respiratory stimulant. 

Normal breathing is largely regulated by carbonic acid or carbon 
dioxide produced in the muscles and ongans and carried to the respira- 
tory center in the brain by the blood. Owing to the oxygen de- 
ficiency an abnormal and excessive action is produced on this center 
in asphyxia, so that the carbon dioxide is rapidly exhausted, leading 
to subsequent subnormal breathing or even to respiratory failure. 
Since an accessory factor seems to be necessary it has seemed logical 
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to su ply enough carbon dioxide to stimulate the patient to vigorous 
breathing in order that he may draw the oxygen in, and thus wash 
out the carbon monoxide. 

An experiment carried out upon animals, in which all were asphyx- 
iated almost to the point of death, showed by the blood tests an ap- 

roximately complete elimination of carbon monoxide from the blood 
in from 20 to 25 minutes when oxygen containing 10 per cent of carbon 
dioxide was used, while treatment with inhalation with oxygen con- 
taining a small amount of carbon dioxide and with oxygen alone 
showed progressive increases in the time necessary for less complete 
elimination. Animals which were given no treatment showed a very 
slow rate of elimination, especially in the first hour. A similar experi- 
ment on men performed by the writers and some of their associates 
on themselves differed from the first in the use of higher concentra- 
tions of carbon monoxide but with shorter Sealed of exposure. 
The amount of carbon dioxide used in the treatment was reduced to 
5 per cent, as this was found adequate to stimulate respiration and 
was free from the disadvantages, such as headache and labored 
breathing, which were felt with higher concentrations of the carbon 
dioxide. By the use of oxygen plus this amount of carbon dioxide 
breathing was increased from 300 to 500 per cent with a propor- 
tional acceleration in the removal of carbon monoxide, a blood satu- 
ration of from 40 to 50 per cent, a dangerous amount, being reduced 
in half an hour te only 10 or 12 per cent, an amount which is quite 
harmless. 

Further investigations of actual cases of gas poisoning were car- 
ried out in New York City in cooperation with the Consolidated Gas 
Co. and the health department. The use of the inhalational treat- 
ment showed that all the patients except one made uncomplicated 
and complete recoveries within a few days, none of the patients 
developing pneumonia as a result of the gassing. In fact, in regard 
to pneumonia the results seem to indicate that the inhalational 
treatment may have a distinctly prophylactic effect. 

For some years work has been under way on an improved inhaler 
and various improvements have been devised including a syphon 
bellows reducing valve, said to be the most perfect device of its kind, 
which has been patented by the Government for general use. The 
authors warn against the use of the common artificial respiration 
devices such as the pulmotor in place of their special inhaler, as it is 
considered that the pulmotor may do serious harm to the patient. 

The article concludes with the following summary: 

1. Manual artificial respiration by the prone pressure method should be employed 
when respiration has stopped to start spontaneous breathing. This object may be 
assisted by administering oxvgen + CO, simultaneously. 

2. Inhalation of oxygen and 5 per cent carbon dioxide, by causing a very full venti- 
lation of the lungs, rapidly eliminates carbon monoxide from the blood and thus 
terminates the condition of asphyxia. This treatment is highly effective, inducing 
rapid and complete recovery, if applied early enough. It requires merely general 
medical supervision, and may be safely and efficiently carried out by intelligent men 
of the type composing the emergency crews of a city gas company. rs : 

3. Until more definite knowledge has been obtained regarding the conditions in 
the lungs, brain, and elsewhere, subsequent to gassing, and until treatment can be 
based on such knowledge and has been tested experimentally, it is inadvisable to 
apply any specific treatment in postasphyxial gassing cases. The evidence here 
reported indicates that oxygen + CO, inhalation and rapid elimination of carbon 
monoxide greatly decreases the liability to nervous and pulmonary asphy xial sequelie. 
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Physiological Effects of Low Concentrations of Carbon Monoxide, 


CONTINUATION of the study by Dr. Yandell Henderson and 
A his coworkers on the effect of ow concentrations of carbon 

monoxide for short periods under normal air conditions, which 
was carried out for the New York and New Jersey Tunnel Commis- 
sions, has been made by officials of the Public Health Service and the 
Bureau of Mines.'' The correctness of the findings of Doctor Hender- 
son, which resulted in the recommendation that the Hudson vehicular 
tunnel should be so ventilated that persons passing through should 
not be exposed for a longer period than 45 minutes to more than 4 
parts of carbon monoxide in 10,000 parts of air, was confirmed by the 
subsequent study. In these latest experiments, which were carried 
out at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station in a specially constructed 
gas-tight room, the effect of long exposure, the effect of strenuous 
exercise, and the effect of high temperature and humidity in low con- 
centrations of carbon monoxide were studied. 

The tests showed that with the subject at rest exposure for 6 hours 
to 2 parts of carbon monoxide in 10,000 parts of air caused saturation 
of 16 to 20 per cent of the hemoglobin of the blood, with very mild sub- 
jective symptoms and no noticeable aftereffects. Exposure to 3 parts 
of carbon monoxide caused saturation of 22 to 24 per cent in 4 hours 
and 26 to 27 per cent after 5 hours, while the symptoms and after- 
effects were moderate after 5 hours’ exposure, The exposure to 4 
parts of carbon monoxide caused a saturation of 15 to 19 per cent of 
the hemoglobin with carbon monoxide at the end of one hour and 21 
to 28 per cent at the end of two hours, with moderate to marked 
aftereffects. 

With the subject exercising strenuously for one hour, exposures 
with from 24 to 4 parts of carbon monoxide showed mild to moderate 
symptoms of poisoning and aftereffects, while, with the subject at rest 
but with temperature and humidity high, exposure for one hour to 3.1 
parts of carbon monoxide gave a 16 per cent saturation of the hemo- 
globin, mild symptoms of poisoning, and mild to moderate aftereffects. 

The conclusions drawn from the study are summarized as follows: 


1. The combination of CO with hemoglobin takes place slowly when the subject is 
exposed to low concentrations and remains at rest, many hours being required before 
equilibrium is reached. 

2. The rate of combination of CO with hemoglobin takes place much more rapidly 
during the first hour of exposure than during any succeeding hour, with the subject 
remaining at rest. 

3. Strenuous exercise causes much more rapid combination of CO with hemoglobin 
than when the subject remains at rest. The symptoms of CO poisoning are empha- 
sized by exercise. ’ 

4. High temperature and humidity, with a given concentration of CO, cause more 
rapid combination of CO with hemoglobin than do normal conditions of temperature 
and humidity. 

All symptoms and effects described in this paper are called acute in character. 
a4 of the subjects has shown any permanent deleterious effects from the exposure 
to CO. 


1 United States. Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Physiological effects of exposure | 
low concentrations of carbon sronoxide, by R. R. Sayers, F. V. Meriwether, and W. P. Yant. Reprin 
No. 748 from Public Health Reports, May i2, 1922, pp. 1127-1142. 
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Dermatosis Following Use of Cutting Oils.’ 


HE introduction of high-speed metal-cutting machines in indus- 
T try has led to the general use of cutting oils, even in small 
machine shops, and the prevalence of a dermatosis associated 
with the use of these compounds has prompted various experimental 
studies for the purpose of determining the cause of the trouble. The 
most recent investigation ? made by Dr. William J. McConnell, of the 
United States Public Health Service, of which this article is a sum- 
mary, was undertaken in response to appeals from many industrial 
lants. 

The cutting fluids in use are divided into cutting oils and cutting 
compounds. Cutting oils are pure animal, vegetable, or mineral oils 
or their combinations, which are known as ‘‘straight” oils, while the 
cutting compounds or ‘‘soluble” oils form milky emulsions when 
mixed with water and soluble materials. Lard oil, which was exten- 
sively used at first, has, because of its high cost and tendency to gum, 
been largely superseded by the compounds, which include among 
their various ingredients pulgtenrie acid, sodium chloride, alkali, fatt 
acids, carbolic acid, graphite, caustic soda, and denatured stechel: 
The composition of these emulsions is considered by many manufac- 
turers to be a trade secret, but as this secrecy is not general it was 
possible to analyze a sufficient number of the typical oils and oil 
mixtures. 7 

There are a variety of methods used in applying the oil to the work. 
If the amount required is small, a brush or “dauber”’ made of waste 
wound around a wooden rod may be used, or a drip-can consisting of 
a small can suspended above the work with a hole punched in the 
bottom. <A flexible delivery tube is sometimes attached in order to 
direct the flow upon the cutting tool and in the larger plants the oil 
is forced by a pump through pipes leading from a central reservoir to 
the individual machines. For economic reasons the oils are used 
over and over again and various methods of collecting, sterilizing, and 
freeing the oils from extraneous matter, such as metal chips, are 
used. 

In this study an examination was made of 2,060 workers whose 
occupations brought them into contact with one or more of a large 
variety of these oils and it was found that 557, or about 27 per cent, 
were suffering from a dermatosis characteristic among workers at 
metal-cutting machines. 

As the purpose of the study was to find, if possible, the exact cause 
of the skin infection and devise practical methods of prevention, 
careful analysis was made of all the factors contributing to the skin 
eruption and attention was given to the different theories advanced 
as to its cause. The preventive measures recommended by the 
investigator, which were based on the theory that the dermatosis is 
due to a mechanical obstruction of the sebaceous ducts caused by 
foreign material either in the oil or on the hands or arms of work- 
men, depended on the principle of preventing the absorption of the 
foreign matter by the skin. The preventive measures generally 





1 See MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW, January, 1919 Pp 273-277; March, 1921, pp. 176, 177. 
* United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, July 2i, 1922, pp. 1773-1794. 
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recommended by previous writers have been the frequent washin 
of the hands and forearms and the application of an emollient afi, 
the day’s work. The writer considered that the logical procedyy 
was to apply a coating to the hands and arms before starting wor, 
and for this a preparation of lanolin or a mixture of equal parts 
lanolin and castor oil were used preceded by a thorough washing 
with warm water and a mixture of equal parts of liquid soap ay 
sawdust. The following routine measures were therefore recoy. 
mended: 

1. On entering the plant each workman should wash the hands and forearms thy. 
oughly with warm water, using a sawdust and liquid-soap preparation to assist th 
cleansing process. = | 

2. After drying skin with individual towel he should apply either lanolin alone 
lanolin and castor oil, and rub well into the skin. 

3. Foreman should inspect each worker as he enters the workshop, to insure the 
efficient carrying out of the foregoing instructions. 

4. At noon, before eating luncheon, the workmen should wash hands and forearn; 
with warm water and soap. 

5. On returning to work they should repeai the morning schedule of washing anj 
applying the lanolin preparation. 

6. At the end of the workday they should wash hands and arms with warm water 
and soap and dry them. No emollients should be applied unless actual abrasions ay 
present, in which event proper dressings should be applied. 

The lesions on the thighs can best be prevented by wearing aprons impenetrable 
to oils. 


In the plants where these rules were enforced the dermatosis dis. 
appeared after a short time and eight months later no new cases |ia( 
developed, while in those plants where the routine measures |ia( 
been adopted but not enforced 21 per cent of the men originally 
examined who remained on the job at the second examination were 
still affected. 

The various theories which have been advanced as to the cause o/ 
the dermatosis include that of infection from pus-producing micrv- 
organisms in the lubricating compound, which secure entrance to thy 
skin by small punctures made by the metal chips. Sterilization by 
heat and use of germicides and disinfectants have not prevented the 
dermatosis, however, and smears taken from the papular eruptions 
failed to show the presence of bacteria. This does not rule out the 
possibility of secondary infections, however, which may complicate 
the original dermatosis. Another theory is that of chemical irrita- 
tion from some of the ingredients of the compounds, but although it 
is admitted that this is possible, examination of the primary skin 
lesions failed to show the presence of an inflammation such as might 
be expected from this source. 

The theory which seemed best supported by the facts recorded in 
the investigation was that the affection is caused by mechanical 
obstruction of the sebaceous ducts in dry-skinned individuals. 
Various points such as age, general condition of health, length 0! 
exposure, diet, complexion, etc., were studied but it seemed to be 
definitely established that the determining factor was the dryness 0! 
the skin. 


The results of the investigation are summed up as follows: 


The weight of the evidence collected in this investigation incriminates oils an! § 


lubricating compounds of all types carrying extraneous matter in suspension as th 
primary cause in producing the initial dermatosis by mechanical obstruction of the 
sebaceous orifices, the underlying or basic cause being a deficiency of the natur 
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oiliness of the skin. Infecting organisms, which usually inhabit the body surface, 
but which may be carried by cutting liquids, frequently find ingress to the skin 
through the primary dermatic lesions by reason of the sufferer’s scratching the affected 
surface or by reason of other irritation, and thereby produce a secondary infection of 
the dermatosis as a complication. 

In other cases the abrasions produced by particles of the metal become infected and 
complicate the dermatosis. The condition so arising is not, however, allied to the 
yimary dermatosis, but is similar to conditions which would be classified under the 
ead of abrasions and infections, sueh as are commonly found wherever bacteria 
are present. 

Prevention depends, first, upon thorough cleanliness, and, second, upon the appli- 
cation of lanolin or lanolin and castor oil to the skin at the beginning of the work 
eriod. 

Cure is accomplished by rest of the affected parts and by constant use of the pre- 
ventive measures. 





Importance of Sickness Records in Preventive Work. 


need for adequate sickness records in industrial establish- 
ments is discussed in an article by Edward Sydenstricker 
in The Nation’s Health for August, 1922 (pp. 485-488). 

It is considered axiomatic by the writer that “intelligent health 
administration in the industrial plant, as in the community, of neces- 
sity rests upon a knowledge of what ill health exists and of the condi- 
tions under which it occurs.” In spite of the general acceptance of 
this principle, however, there is a rather general failure on the part 
of health administrators, it is pointed out, to keep accurate records 
of sickness in all its various manifestions, in spite of the frequency of 
efficient systems of entrance physical examinations, emergency 
relief, and hospitalization. ‘To organize the work from the preven- 
tive standpomt, therefore, there must be a system of recording 
which will show the extent to which ill health exists and the specific 
conditions under which it occurs. While it is necessary that the 
industrial physician shall be an epidemiologist he is not concerned 
so much with mortality records and reports of communicable diseases 
ordinarily on the health department’s list of notifiable diseases as 
with the slighter deviations from good health. ‘The short iliness 
that can be described only in terms of a symptom is a fact of great 
importance not only because it results in loss of efficiency but bec:iuse 
it 8 a symptom and, if recurring, may be a sign of serious deviation 
from health. Ailments and diseases that do not come to the notice 
of the municipal and State health officer are the principal objects for 
preventive work by the industrial physician.” 

In order to make his preventive work immediately effective the 
industrial physician must relate the incidence of symptomatic 
ailments and of disease to as specific conditions as he can. Assuming 
that the medical director in industry should be equipped with this 
sort of information, it is necessary to decide the particular facts 
which should be made available and the form of medical record to 
be used. While the particular information desired must be deter- 
mined largely by the individual physician, there are certain considera- 
tions which the writer believes are applicable to any system of sick- 
ness records. Briefly stated, the essentials in any system of sickness 
records are as follows: Provision must be made for expressing the 
incidence and prevalence of a symptom or disease in terms of rates, 


fhe question of developing a more general appreciation of the 
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since it is necessary for statistical analysis that this information sho\\\| 
be related to the employees as a whole. Standard forms are (op. 
sidered to be impracticable but there are certain items which are 
basic, namely: 

‘““(a) Items relating to the individual and affording the basix {,, 
the proper grouping of individuals according to inherent differen o. 
such as nationality, nativity, or race; sex; and age. (b) Item 
relating to the conditions under which the individual works and lives. 
such as occupation, department, wage rate or earnings, as indices of 
economic status. 

“‘(c) Items indicating the physical condition and health of the 
individual, such as occurrence of symptoms of ill health, disease 
incidence, physical defects as ascertained through examination, «n( 
absence from work on account of sickness.’”’ A fourth grou) of 
items may be added if it is desired to determine the effects of || 
health on production, lost time, irregularity in attendance, and loss 
of wages. 

Continued observation of the worker in regard to the effect of 
various conditions on his health will prevent reaching conclusion. 
which are not supported by sufficiently complete statistical data and 
on the other hand will often reveal serious conditions which would 
otherwise be overlooked. Illnesses of short duration should be re- 
corded even though it is only a record of symptoms, as the indi- 
vidual record thereby becomes a continuous case record. An example 
of the wide variation found in sickness rates due to the methods of 
recording is that of two large plants one of which recorded all cases 
resulting in not less than one day’s absence from work and the other 
only cases of at least seven days’ duration. In the first plant. in 
which all sickness lasting more than one day was recorded, there was 
a rate of 1,990 per thousand employees, while in the second plant. 
recording only sickness of seven days or longer, the rate was only | 20) 
per thousand employees. Another large company had an anni! 
sickness rate of 1,573 per thousand employees for all cases lasting 
one day or longer but a rate of 317 only when cases lasting at least 
seven days were considered. 

In many plants which maintain medical services there is much data 
readily available for use in making more complete sickness recor‘|:. 
Three or four sets of records are frequently kept—employment. 
physical examination, relief (and hospital) and sickness and accident 
he each employee. By combining the essential facts in these 
different records, the nationality, sex and age groups from the em- 
ployment records, the physical status and condition of health from thie 
other records, it will be possible to coordinate in a single record 
information which “ (1) links together the facts relating to the physica! 
status, occupation, sickness and accident experience, and loss of 
time for each employee on the same card; (2) enables the medical 
director easily to pick out the employees who need especial attention 
or change in job, or both; (3) affords an adequate basis for statistical 
analysis of ill health and loss of time resulting therefrom according 
to cause for employees classified according to occupation and in com- 
parable sex, age, and nationality groups, when such an analysis | 
advisable or necessary; and (4) can be adapted so as to afford the 
necessary data as to cost of preventable diseases for comparison wit!) 
cost of prevention.” 
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Extension of Life Span of American and Canadian Workers. 


HE Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. for September, 1922, reports a remarkable decrease durin 
1921 in the mortality of wage earners insured in the industria 
department of the company. In 1921 the records show that the 
life expectancy of this group was 55.08 years; that is, a child at birth 
living under health conditions similar to those prevailing in 1921 
would have an average expectation of living slightly more than 55 
years. This is a lengthening of the life span of nearly eight and cne- 
half years in the past decade as nine and one-half years ago the 
expectation was 46.63 years. 

The report says that in no similar period in the history of public 
health has there been so great an addition to the expectation of life. 
This is considered a direct result of the decades of health protective 
measures—public sanitation and education in personal hygiene as 
well as improved wage and living conditions—and particularly of 
improved conditions during the past 10 years. 


The longevity record of certain color and sex groups excelled that of the whole 
industrial department. For purposes of this comparison, the facts are given for the 
expectation of life atage 10. For all of the policyholders in the industrial department, 
the expectancy was 52.73 years at this age in 1921, an improvement of 2.88 years over 
the record of 1919-20 and of 5.30 years over the expectancy in 1911-1920. Com- 
paring the 1921 results with those of 1911-12, we found an increase of 7.09 years for 
white males, 5.76 years for colored males, 3.95 years for white females, and 4.82 years 
for colored females. 

The lengthening of the expected after-life span is one of the aims of public-health 
work, and who shall say that such effort has not succeeded to an extent wholly unex- 
pected by the most enthusiastic of the workers in this field 10 years ago? The addi- 
tion of a single year to the span of life is a stupendous achievement, implying as it 
does, the addition of millions of years of productive effort in the aggregate for the 
wage-working population of the United States and Canada. That in one year alone, 
a greater improvement in life expectancy was accomplished than in eight preceding 
years is a remarkable testimony to the soundness of the fundamental conceptions of 
modern health protective work, including under this term not only the activities of 
official health departments, but those of numerous private agencies, like the insurance 
organizations. 
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Public Instruction as to Workmen’s Compensation. 


of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions held in Balti- 

more in October of this year, quite a spirited discussion followed 
the presentation of the Virginia “ Plan del the dissemination of 
workmen’s compensation information through the public schools,’ 
which was referred to in the Montury Lasor Review for October. 
1922 (pages 171 and 172). 

As a result of the discussion at Baltimore the president of the 
association was instructed to appoint a committee af vite to consider 
the question of seeking to educate the publie concerning the rights 
and duties of employee and employer in case of accident through 
the schools and by means of motion pictures and to confer with various 
State officials and with those in authority in the motion-picture 
industry, and report to the association. 

In accordance with this resolution, the president appointed the com- 
mittee as follows: Mr. Wm. W. Kennard, Massachusetts; Mr. L. A. 
Tarrell, Wisconsin; Mrs. F. L. Roblin, Oklahoma; Mr. Arthur Claver- 
ley, Wyoming; Mr. Clifford B. Connelley, Pennsylvania; Mr. Ernest 
Withall, Illinois; Mr. Ralph Young, Iowa; Mr. George H. Webb. 
Rhode Island; Mr. C. G. Kizer, Virginia. This committee will be 
expected to report at the end of the year. 

{r. Kizer, Commissioner of the Industrial Commission of Virginia. 
who is the author of the plan, writes the Bureau of Labor Statistic: 
under date of November 15, as follows: 

I feel that it will be of interest to you to know that since the publication of the item 
by you in the October Lasor Review, I! have received requests from 14 States 
for information and copies of the bulletin. I have also had request for a copy irom 
Columbia University. 

It has been suggested by several of our largest insurers that a p ph or two be 
added regarding the importance of the use of safety devices. I would be glad to have 
your opinion a3 to embracing this feature in connection with our next publication 


of the bulletin, together with any suggestion that you may have to make relative 
to same. 


A T THE 9th annual convention of the International Associatioy 


—_—_eore 





Promptness in Workmen’s Compensation Claim Payments. 


NUMBER of State compensation commissions (including 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Idaho) are making special 
efforts toward decreasing the delay in compensation pay- 

ments by insurance carriers and self-insured employers by tabulating 
the promptness with which such payments are made. These tabula- 
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tions are made annually or semiannually, and not only show the trend 
in promptness from period to period, but also serve as a basis for 
comparing one insurance carrier with another. 

The following table, compiled from a more detailed table recently 
issued by the tn Industrial Commission, shows the results as 
to promptness in claim payments in Wisconsin during the first half 
of 1922. This table should be compared with similar data for other 
States found on page 11 of Bulletin 301 of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


TIME ELAPSING BETWEEN DATE OF ACCIDENT AND FIRST PAYMENT IN WISCONSIN 
COMPENSATION CASES, JAN. 1, TO JUNE 30, 1922. 





ation Percentage of cases according to prompt- 

















Salti- ness of payment. 
owed Time elapsing between date of accident and first payment. ; | Ri 
n of Self-insured | Insurance Total 
‘i employers | companies (7 330 cas ' 
ols, (1,452 cases). | (5,878 cases). 1,50 CAS@S). 
ober. NE 2S) UR 
ee CET Ee Ata ee ees? See 1.6 | 3.3 | 2.9 
the Lees CAMS WOO . 60655 so csine cn ceesccccnscassepppweconccesce 15.9 | 31.7 28, 5 
. le EE Lt, danccnsi be cpeeebengweacidnnsses sts 43.3 | 57.4 54.5 
sider Lats CID Fidoike Si. adb ocdb Seeds sill coseteeeditab~. 61.1 | 70.1 | 68. 2 
7 Ns an cass 5p dhasekes access ooqyatubdndebe sees 72. 5 79.0 | 77.6 
hts IOs oo detin cn Caden d sees de cena dcken es cbt ets bens 81.2 | 84. 4 | 83.7 
ug] Less than 7 weeks................... oh Sree as as Obcb Sep Shs op ome 86.7 | 87.8 | 87.5 
JUgD a ir a A a TE Aho eens 93. 0 93.5 | 93.3 
lous LGR di.» chee cateesds Ji dbsb tub socbenedccen! 96.4 | 96.0 | 96.1 
REI wean nc ckney dc nspbygsaetS ene dagegcsgenerenna 3.6 | 4.0 | 3.9 
‘ture “a | 
‘om- In commenting upon this table the Wisconsin commission said: 
a. A. While insurance companies have uniformly bettered their individual record to a 
ver- remarkable extent, there exist gross differences between carriers in promptness in 
nest claim payments. Examination into the claim adjustment procedure of companies 
ebb might result in locating causes for unwarranted delay in payment, and also give 
yy assurance that no irregular and unlawful practices obtain. Self-insured employers 
' show greater delinquency than insurance companies in reporting dates of first com- 
7: pensation payments. After making some allowance for this fact, it still appears that 
ina, self-insured employers are not as prompt as insurance companies in making clai,u 
stics payments. 
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tates Compensation Service for Working Women in New York City. 


Irom 
ee HE establishment of a compensation service for working women 
‘hose by the Women’s Trade Union League of New York is noted 
ition in the October, 1922, issue of the Bulletin of the Consumers’ 
itive League of New York. The purpose of this service is to aid women to 
secure their rights under the State workmen’s compensation act. 
The assistance given is entirely free to all working women whether 
or not they belong to trade-unions or are members of the league. 
The national president of the Women’s Trade Union League 
attends the hearings at the workmen’s compensation courts in New 
ling York City and helps working women who through inexperience or igno- 
cial rance would be unable to obtain the maximum benefits to which they 
ay- are entitled under the compensation act. She reports that she has 
ing “found flagrant examples of injustice which she has been able, in 
1la- many cases, to rectify.’”’ One insurance company has attempted to 
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have her activities in this connection declared illegal on the has). 
that the law “ prohibits any one from soliciting business in the cour 
room.” This effort on the part of the company is regarded by th, 
league as an indication of the effectiveness of its new service. [t hy, 
— authoritatively ruled that such work in the courts comes wit); 
the law. 





_ 
———e 


Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensation Report for 1920. 


HE Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of the Department of 

T Labor and Industry of the State of Pennsylvania has i sued 

without text an ditirate series of tables detailing the acciden: 

and compensation experience for the year 1920, and giving als) 

summaries for the preceding years from 1916 for purposes of compuri- 
son. 

The first table summarizes all cases reported during the year 1|{)2( 
by class of industry, nature of injury, part of body injured, dismem|er- 
ments, sex, degree of disability, social condition, estimated time and 
wage loss, and number of dependents. Industries are given under »| 
classes. Metals and metal products produced the greatest number 
of accidents in 1920, 49,793, followed by coal mines with 47,787, with 
public service coming next, with 28,916 accidents. The total number 
of accidents for the year aggregated 174,979, as compared with 
152,544 for the previous year, and 184,844 for 1918. Pieahes and 
bruises suidened: 71,128 accidents in 1920, followed by cuts and 
lacerations, 44,828, sprains and dislocations coming next with 20,()s2 
cases, then fractures, numbering 14,816. 

Injuries to fingers were naturally most numerous, occurring in 
35,730 cases, though injuries to the trunk followed closely with 
30,235 cases. There were 25,687 injuries to the feet and 19,884 to 
the hands. Fatal accidents occurred in 2,514 instances to males 
and in 14 to females; while permanent disability was produced in 
313 cases to males and 4 to females. Temporary compensable (is- 
ability is reported in 90,682 cases to males and 2,599 to females. 
The estimated time loss was 2,442,219 days, with a wage loss of 
$12,154,829. 

Cause of injury is shown in another table (No. 4), giving the class 
of industry for each cause and the resultant degree of the injury. 
Handling of tools or objects was responsible for 65,398 injuries, 0! 
which 98 were fatal and 49 produced permanent disability in some 
form. Falling objects are charged with 22,378 accidents, of which 
647 were fatal and 18 caused some form of permanent disability. 
Next in order comes machinery, with 21,935 accidents, of which 275 
were fatal, and falls of persons, causing 20,187 injuries, of which 235 
were fatal. 

The largest number of accidents due to handling of tools was 11 
the metals and metal products industry, where 20,858 accidents were 
listed, coal mines coming next with 15,793 accidents. Falling obje«'- 
caused 12,697 injuries in mines and 4,018 in the metals and metal 
products industry; while metals and metal products rank first as the 
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industry in which injuries due to machinery occur, the number being 
10,170, followed by 1,829 in mining. Falls of persons were more 
numerous in metals and metal products, 4,257 cases, public service 
coming next with 4,104, and coal mining following with 3,220 cases. 

Another table (No. 5) shows the number of industrial accident 

cases for 1920, classified by the various industries, showing the degree 
of the injury and the nationality of the persons injured. This table 
shows that in building and contracting, with 12,920 accidents, the 
largest number occurred in building construction (4,806), ship and 
boat building coming next (2,490), followed by structural iron work 
(erecting) (638), then by plumbing and heating (563). In chemicals 
and alhed products (2,633), the largest number of injuries, 641, was 
reported in chemicals, kerosene oils following with 566 and crude oils 
with 305. The greatest number of fatalities in this group was in 
»owder and other explosives, 15, while kerosene oils were responsible 
for 13 and chemicals for 12. From the summary of this table, it 
appears that of 2,528 fatalities, 1,311 were to natives of the United 
States, the Poles coming next with 210 cases, then the Italians with 
184, and Negroes, 174. This table presents much matter suggestive 
of the hazards of the different industries and subdivisions, but in the 
absence of-a showing of the relative number of persons employed or 
the pay-roll exposure the actual hazard rate can not be determined. 
Thus in metals and metal products with 363 deaths, 151 are due to 
billets, blooms, and slabs, far outstripping any other specified group, 
but the actual rate as compared with forgings in iron and steel, in 
which 5 fatalities were reported, can not be determined except in a 
general way. Similarly, whether anthracite mining with 512 fatal- 
ities is more hazardous than bituminous mining with 505 must be 
determined by a comparison of the number of employees in each 
group, which has not been shown. However, the 19 tables present 
a wealth of statistical material from which causes and nature of 
injury and at least a suggested rate of hazard can be determined. 
Thus it is obvious where attention should be directed when it is seen 
(Table 8) that of 85 fatal accidents from cranes, hoisting apparatus, 
etc., 35 are due to the workman being struck by the load or tackle 
and 21 by the falling load. Of this total of 85, 52 were in metals and 
metal products, and here again the proportions stand out, 27 persons 
being struck by the load or tackle and 13 by the falling load. 

Other tables show accidents in which compensation was incurred 
classified by cause and the classes of industry, nature of injury in com- 
pensated cases showing loss of members, blood-poison development, 
sex and social condition, degree of disability, number of dependents, 
ete.; distribution of accidents and awards by counties; fatal accident 
cases compensated classified by classes of industry; cases of per- 
manent total disability and amount awarded, by class of industry, 
cause of accident, sex and social condition; eye losses, by cause of 
injury and industry classes, the same being shown for arms, hands, 
legs, and feet. Distribution by ages and age groups of the different 
classes of injuries, and amount of compensation, average time loss, 
compensation by part injured, distribution of accidents, etc., by 
counties and other details are set forth in other tables. 
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Franco-Polish Convention Relating to Social Insurance.’ 


CONVENTION regulating the application of social insurance 
A laws in France and Poland to the nationals of either country 
residing in the other was concluded between the two countries 
October 14, 1920. The French Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
approved this convention by a law of May 16, 1922, and the Presi- 
dent was directed to put it into effect. 

The agreement provides that the workmen’s and peasants’ pension 
systems in force in each of the two countries shall be applicable to 
those nationals of the other country and their heirs who acquire these 
rights after the ratification of the treaty. In case of death application 
for the payment of the benefit must be made by the heirs of the 
insured person within one year of the notification of the death. The 
reciprocal arrangements concluded by the competent authorities of 
the two countries apply to all the laws of social insurance against 
different risks, such as sickness, invalidity or unemployment which 
are actually in force or which will be established later. 

The acquisition, possession, and transfer of property are subject to 
the laws governing the citizens of the country with the exception of 
concessions made because of the war or the exclusion of. foreigners 
from certain zones and places in the interest of the national defense. 

Medical and hospital aid is provided for nationals of each country 
according to the laws of the particular country, and family allowances 
paid by the State will be paid to the nationals of either country pro- 
vided the families live with them. 

Unemployment relief from public funds or institutions and mutual 
aid funds will be paid in each of the contracting States to the nationals 
of the other country. 

The agreement also provides for the return of sick and disabled 
persons to their native country and fixes the conditions under which 
reimbursement shall be made to the two Governments for certain 
expenses. 

he rights and advantages of beneficial associations, insurance, 
intellectual or social aid associations, and consumers’ cooperative 
societies are assured to French citizens resident in Poland and to 
Polish citizens residing in France. 
Nationals of either country are at liberty to join or not, as they 
lease, trade-unions or professional associations in the other country. 
ws regulating working conditions, hygiene, and safety are equally 
applicable to the nationals of either country residing in the other. 
convention lasts for one year from the time it is put into effect 
and will be tacitly renewed from year to year unless it is denounced 
not later than three months before the expiration of each term. 


1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, April-May-June, 1922, pp. 113-117. 
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sion Labor Legislation of Mexico.’ 

et 

ve By MartrHa Dossin. 

ri LMOST all of the labor legislation now in force in Mexico and its 
The A constituent States has been enacted since the promulgation of 
| . the Federal constitution on February 5, 1917.2. The provisions 
he of article 123, relative to labor and social welfare, were incorporated 


into the organic law, in order to provide definite protection for the 
laboring class and they constitute what might be called the “bill 
t to of rights” of Mexican labor. The following is a synopsis of article 
123: 
die Congress and the State legislatures shall regulate labor matters, 
provided all legislation is along the following lines: The maxi- 
mum day’s work shall be8 hours in daytime and 7 hours in nighttime. 
Dangerous and unhealthful occupations are prohibited to women 
and young persons under 16 years; also night work in industrial 
establishments and work after 10 p. m. in commercial establishments. 
A 6-hour day is prescribed for young persons 12 and under 16 years. 
The minimum ege for employment is 12 years. Workers shall have 
aday of rest for each 6 days’ work. For three months before confine- 
Bed ment women must not be employed in heavy work and for 1 month 
after confinement they are to have complete rest, with full pay and 
no impairment of contract rights. During the period of lactation 
they shall enjoy two extra daily rest periods of one-half hour each in 
order to nurse their infants. 
Minimum wages shall be fixed according to local conditions by 
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te special commissions appointed in each municipality. Workmen will 

be entitled to a share in the profits. Equal wages are to be paid 
ie irrespective of sex and nationality. The minimum wage shall be 
hd exempt from attachment, set-off, or deductions. All wages are to 
liv be paid in legal money. Overtime shall be paid double the regular 
+ rate and under no circumstances shall more than 3 hours’ overtime 
act per day nor for more than 3 consecutive days be allowed. No over- 
cad time is permitted for women or for young persons under 16. 


Employers in agricultural, industrial, mining, or similar class of 
; work are required to furnish comfortable and sanitary dwellings for 
their workmen and the annual rent charged them shall not exceed 6 





' The following sources were used in the preparation of this article: Gaceta Mensnal del Departamento 
del Trabajo, Mexico, December, 1919, February, 1920, September, 1920, June, 1921; Diario Oficial, Mexico, 
Dec. 3, 1917; Puebla, Codigo de trabajo, Puebla, 1921, 110 pp.; Chihuahua, Ley del trabajo, expedida por la 
XXIX legislatura, Chihuahua, 1922, 79 pp.; Michoacan de Ocampo, Ley del trabajo, No. 46, Morelia, 1921, 
48 pp.; Sinaloa, Ley del trabajo y de la previsién social, promulgada en el decreto num. 166 por la XX VIII 
legislatura en el afio 1920, Culiacan {1920}, 37 pp.; Sinaloa, Ley sobre indemnizaciones por accidentes sufridos 
en el trabajo, promulgada en el decreto No. 165, Culiacan [1920], 19 Pp. Hidalgo, Reglamento de! departa- 
mento del trabajo y de previsién social, Pachuca de Soto, 1921, pp.; Guanajuato, Periéddico Oficial, 
Guanajuato, June 25, 1922. 

* A study of the labor provisions of this constitution and a translation of article 123 may \ve found in the 
MONTHLY REViEW of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for October, 1917, pp. 167-171. 
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per cent of the assessed value of the property. They are also t, 
provide schools, dispensaries, markets, etc., when necessary. When 
an enterprise situated in a town has more than 100 employees, houses 
must be provided by the employer. Barrooms and gambling p),¢¢; 
are not to be allowed in the labor centers. Employers are liable fo, 
accidents and occupational diseases incurred because of or in the 
course of the employment. The adoption, in factories and shops, of 
sanitary conditions and safety devices is compulsory. 

Both employers and employees have the right to unite for the 
defense of their respective interests. The law recognizes the riglit ty 
strike and lockout. Strikes are considered unlawful only when the 
majority of the strikers engage in acts of violence, or in time of War 
when aifecting Government services. Military establishments, how. 
ever, are under military law. Ten days’ previous notice of intention 
to strike is required in the public services. Lockouts are authorized 
only in case of overproduction. Boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion are established for the settlement of all labor disputes. Avr}i- 
tration of labor difficulties is compulsory. Employers refusing to 
arbitrate are liable to pay their workmen three months’ waves. 
Workmen refusing to arbitrate will, by their refusal, forfeit their 
rights as per their contracts. For the unlawful discharge of a worker 
the employer must pay him the amount of three months’ waves. 
Debts for wages are preferent. Employees shall not be required to 
pay agents a commission for obtaining a position for them. 

very labor contract made between a Mexican and a foreign under- 
taking must be legalized before the competent municipal authority 
and viséed by the consul of the nation to which the workman is going, 
and in addition to the usual clauses, it shall specify clearly that the 
employer will bear the expense of repatriating the worker. 

o labor contract is valid if it provides for a longer working day 
than allowed by law, or if the wage is exceedingly low; if wages are 
not paid at least every week; if payments are to be made in places of 
amusement, cafés, etc.; if the worker is obligated, either directly or 
indirectly, to buy from certain merchants; if it permits the retention 
of wages under the pretext of fines; or if the worker waives his right 
to accident compensation or any other right given by law for his 
protection. The establishment of all kinds of social insurance and 
of cooperative societies for building cheap, hygienic houses by tli 
States and nation is declared of social utility. 

A few words of explanation concerning the political divisions and 

overnment of Mexico will help toward a clearer understanding of the 
egislation. Mexico is a federation consisting of 28 States, 2 Terri- 
tories, and the Federal district. The States are generally divided 
into districts (distritos or partidos), and the latter are in turn sub- 
divided into municipalities (municipios), which correspond to town- 
ships in the United States. There are some exceptions, however, 
Nuevo Leon, for example, being divided only into municipalitics. 
The Federal District consists of 13 municipalities and has an area of 
almost 580 square miles. It is governed by the national executive 
through a governor and other officials. The municipal councils have 
almost no legislative power. 
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Laws Enacted by the National Congress. 


THE labor laws enacted by the national congress apply only to 
the Federal District and the territories. 

The Department of Labor, which has been under the Secretary of 
Industry, Commerce, and Labor since 1917, was first organized in 
accordance with the decree of December 18, 1911, as a dependency 
of the Secretary of Development (Fomento). The department 
maintains an employment service (Oficina de Colocaciones), which 
cooperates with State and municipal offices. 

The adoption of a labor code for the Federal District and the terri- 
tories has been the subject of discussion for some time, and only last 
September President Obregon presented to the national congress a 
project for such a code, but so far as has been ascertained no definite 
action along that line has been taken. 


Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


By the decree of November 27, 1917, central boards of conciliation 
and arbitration were established in the Federal District and the 
terr'‘ories. The board consists of one representative each, of capital 
and labor, for each industry and one ercimnies representative. 
If a majority of the employees in any industry are union men, the 
union names the representative. In other cases the representative is 
chosen by ballot. The board acts as a whole when the dispute 
affects all the industries in its jurisdiction, but when only one or 
some of the industries are affected, the matter is settled by a com- 
mittee made up of the representatives on the central board corre- 
sponding to the industry or industries concerned, and of the Govern- 
ment delegate. 

Following the summoning of the appropriate committee, the parties 
concerned are given three days in which to present their case. 
Within 24 hours following the expiration of this period a decision is 
to be reached by a majority vote. Decisions of the committees or 
board are final. When, in contravention of the constitution, indus- 
trial establishments are closed either temporarily or definitely, the 
national executive is authorized to take over and administer the 
same for such time as the owners decline to renew operations. In 
cases of licit suspension of public services the executive may, in order 
to avoid paralyzation of the same, take over the industrial establish- 


ment concerned. 
Weekly Rest Day. 


In December, 1919, the Mexican President issued regulations for 
putting into effect the constitutional provision granting workers one 
day’s rest for every six days’ work. Because of the different condi- 
tions prevailing in the territories the regulations were made applicable 
only to the Federal District. Except in occupations, etc., specifically 
exempted by law the weekly rest day is to be Sunday. Among the 
exempted occupations, etc., are domestic service, public spectacles, 
libraries, places of recreation, fishing, agricultural work under certain 
conditions, public services, barber shops, public baths, bakeries, 
retail fuel, food, and nonalcoholic drink establishments, undertaking 
establishments, newspapers, hotels, and restaurants. In emergencies 
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temporary permits for Sunday work may be secured. When Sunday 
work is permitted arrangements must be made to give a day of rest 
during the week. The governor of the district and the city councils 
are charged ‘with the enforcement of the law, the permission of the 
governor for either permanent or temporary exemption being re- 
quired. 


Labor Legislation in the States. 


[NASMUCH as the State labor laws are based on article 123 of the Fed- 

eral constitution, there is considerable similarity in the provisions, 
Therefore, in order to keep this study within reasonable limits and 
to avoid repetition of details, only one labor code, and that the most 
recent one received, will be digested with any detail. In the case of 
the others only the general scope of the law and any salient features 
will be noted. 

This does not purport by any means to be a complete list of the 
Mexican labor laws but only those which were py ellatile at this time. 
As copies of others are secured they will be noted in the Montuiy 
Lapor Review. Of 22 State constitutions examined, those of thie 
States of Querétaro, Guerrero, Tabasco, Yucatan, Tamaulipas, 
Sonora, Nayarit, Chihuahua, Veracruz-Llave, San Luis Potosi, 
Puebla, Mexico (State), and Michoacan de Ocampo authorize thie 
State legislature to legislate on labor and social welfare, but this 
has not yet been done in some States. 


Labor Law of Chihuahua. 


To give effect to article 123 of the Federal constitution and Chapter 
V of Title XII of the State constitution the legislature of the State 
of Chihuahua enacted a labor law which was signed by the President 
July 5, 1922, and became effective 30 days after promulgation. [| 
covers a great variety of subjects, including labor contracts, rights 
and obligations of the contracting parties, private and public salaried 
employees, agricultural labor, mining labor, domestic servants, ap- 
prentices, woman and child labor, wages and hours, profit sharing, 
conciliation and arbitration, trade-unions, strikes and _ lockouts, 
hygiene and safety, workmen’s compensation, works regulations, 
labor inspection, and employment service—practically every phase 
of labor feeiilation except insurance against sickness, old age, and 
unemployment. 

Contracts.—Labor contracts may be individual or collective. Co!- 
lective agreements and contracts to which young persons under 1% 
are parties must be made in writing. The same rule applies to con- 
tracts made by on asl am having 100 or more employees with those 
permanently employed. Those employed temporarily must be 
given a written statement, at least every two weeks, showing number 
of days worked and amount of wages received. Only those employers’ 
and workers’ organizations which become legal persons by complyinz 
with the requirements of this law are authorized to make collective 

eements. These agreements are to be made in duplicate and are 
not legally binding until registered with the secretary of the city 
council. 

If any of the conditions prohibited by the Federal constitution are 
included in a contract they are held null and void. Contracts whic! 
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are renewed indefinitely may be terminated upon two weeks’ notice 
by either party. Contracts in which the duration is not stipulated and 
which are not for a given piece of work are considered to be for three 
months. 

Contracts made by citizens of the State for work to be done in a 
foreign country must, in addition to the requirements of the Federal 
constitution, provide that the contractor pay the expenses for travel 
and maintenance of the worker and his family to the place of employ- 
ment and make a deposit with the municipal authorities as a guaranty 
for repatriating the workman at the end of the contract period. 

Chapter III specifies with considerable detail the obligations of the 
employer with regard to furnishing houses, hospital and medical 
service, schools, and space for public buiidings, markets, and recrea- 
tion in labor centers, providing safety devices and sanitary work 
places, etc. In every undertaking at least 80 per cent of the entire 
personnel must be Mexicans. Superintendents, physicians, major- 
domos, and salaried employees who come in contact with the workers 
aust be persons who speak and understand Spanish. The employer 
is forbidden through coercion or any other means to compel an em- 
sloyee to withdraw from a union or to vote for a certain candidate. 

he penalties for unlawfully discharging an employee are as provided 
in the constitution. Employers are given the right to require a 
medical examination of prospective employees. 

The chapters on agricultural labor, mining labor, domestic service, 
and apprentices contain such additional provisions as are needed to 
suit the particular kind of employment. The age of apprenticeship 
is from 12 to 16 years. 

Woman and child labor.—The minimum age of employment is 12 
years. There is no mention of employment permits for those between 
12 and 16. Women and young persons under 16 are prohibited from 
(1) working more than 6 hours per day, except in domestic work and 
work not requiring the constant use of physical strength; (2) working 
where intoxicating liquor is sold for immediate consumption; (3) 
working at night when they are manual workers or after 10 p.m. when 
they are salaried employees; or (4) engaging in work which this law 
considers dangerous or unhealthful. Some of the dangerous employ- 
ments mentioned are oiling, cleaning, or repairing machinery in 
motion, and working with mechanical apparatus requiring special 
precaution. Occupations which involve exposure to poisonous sub- 
stances, injurious gases or vapors or dust, or expose the workers to 
a risk of explosion or fire, or to continuous dampness and humidity, 
are classed as unhealthful. Any occupation considered dangerous or 
unhealthful is to be clearly specified in the works regulations. 

The provisions as to rest periods for women before and after child- 
birth and extra rest periods for nursing their infants are the same as 
those in the constitution except that the compulsory rest period is 
for eight weeks, at least six of which must be after confinement. 

Women and young persons under 16 shall not be paid less than 
other workers for the same work, merely because of their age or sex. 

Wages and profit sharing.—Application of the constitutional pro- 
visions concerning wages and profit sharing is made in Chapter XI. 
The amount of the wage is to be freely determined by the contracting 
parties but it may not be less than the minimum wage fixed by the 
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commission on minimum wage and profit sharing in each municipality. 
The minimum wage, for the purposes of this law, is to be such as 
suffices, in view of local conditions, to satisfy the ‘normal require- 
ments of the life of a worker considered as the head of afamily.”” The 
commissions just referred to are to consist of one workers’ representa- 
tive and one employers’ representative for each of the industries ip 
the respective municipalities. The president of the commission wil] 
be Seperotes by the city council. Appeal lies to the central board of 
conciliation and arbitration. 

The workers’ share of the net profits of agricultural, commercial, 
manufacturing or mining enterprises will be distributed in January 
of each year in proportion to the wages-received during the year, but 
may not be less than 5 per cent or more than 10 per cent unless other- 
wise specified in the contract. According to this law net profits are 
considered those in excess of 20 per cent annually, which percentace 
is to be applied to interest and depreciation. In agricultural enter- 
prises the workers’ share is an amount equal to an average mont)|i’s 
wages, and need not be paid when there is a complete crop failure. 

ours of labor.—The limitations on hours of labor indicated in 
Chapter XII are as prescribed in article 123 of the constitution, 
including double pay for overtime. On the compulsory rest days 
workers are to be paid the full wage if they have worked the other 
six days of the week. Observance of the provisions as to maximum 
hours and anrnpeupney rest is specially required of drug stores, restau- 
rants, pastry shops, ice cream parlors, hotels, and similar establish- 
ments. Women may not work in such places after 10 p.m. 

Trade-unions.—A syndicate or trade-union, according to Chapter 
XIV, is a group of employers or workers, united exclusively for the 
study, development, and defense of their common interests. Only 
those established on the following bases are regarded as legal persons 
apart from the members: (1) Employers’ organizations must have 
at least 3 and workers’ organizations 25 members; (2) the by- 
laws must have been approved in a general assembly; (3) the es- 
tablishment of the organization must be recorded in a registere« 
public document and also be registered with the secretary of the city 
council and the central board of conciliation and arbitration. Syni- 
cates are forbidden to use coercion on nonmembers to compel them to 
join, and also are barred from taking any part as syndic: tes in politic! 
or religious matters. Federations of syndicates are governed by tlic 
same rules except that they are registered only with the central board. 

Public salaried employees are forbidden to belong to unions for 
the purpose of declaring and engaging in strikes. 

Strikes and lockouts.—This chapter recognizes the right of labor 
and capital to engage in strikes and lockouts but limits this right |v 
prescribing the requisites for lawful stoppages of work. Strikes are 
considered lawful when they are for the following purposes and follow 
the required procedure: (1) When the object is to compel the em- 
ployers to abide by the terms of the contract or to secure a modili- 
cation of the contract terms when they prove to be unjust or pre)- 
udicial to the workers’ interests; (2) when they are conducted in « 
peaceful manner; (3) if before declaring a strike the workers have 
presented a written statement of their complaints and demands ‘0 
the employer and have within the following week received a negative 
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reply or no reply; and (4) if the workers have then notified the presi- 
dent of the city council of their petition and the reply or lack of 
reply. In the public services 10 days’ notice of intention to strike 
is required. 

Lockouts are lawful only in cases of overproduction or of force 
majeure and require the approval of the central board, such lockouts 
being in reality only shutdowns. 

After a strike is settled by an award of the central board the con- 
tract is to be revised according to the terms of the award, unless it 
was entirely in favor of the employer, in which case the contract is 
held terminated without liability to penalty. 

Pending the settlement of a lawful strike the employer may not 
make definite new contracts with other workers; ‘but the strikers 
must maintain and the employer must accept the indispensable com- 
missions which the employer considers competent to discharge those 
labors whose sudden suspension would work serious injury or endanger 
the security of the establishment.”’ 

Conciliation and arbitration.—Provision is made in Chapter XIII 
for the compulsory settlement of labor disputes by means of municipal 
boards of conciliation and a central board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. The municipal boards consist of two representatives each of 
workers and employers, and a president appointed by the city council. 
They are not permanent and have jurisdiction only over disputes 
entirely within their respective limits. If after two sessions devoted 
to investigation and one to efforts to effect a settlement by concilia- 
tion the matter is still unsettled, it goes to the central board. 

The central board of conciliation and arbitration is a permanent 
body consisting of three representatives each of employers and 
workin chosen for one year and eligible for reelection, and a Govern- 
ment representative who acts as president. It acts as a board of 
conciliation in cases submitted to it from the local boards and in dis- 
putes affecting more than one municipality. If attempts at concilia- 
tion fail, it becomes a court of arbitration whose decisions are binding. 
In addition to these functions it has jurisdiction over the minimum 
wage boards, approves shop regulations, and keeps a register of 
nme and workers’ federations. 

f employees refuse to submit their differences to arbitration or to 
accept the award, the contract is considered terminated and they 
have no right to indemnity on this account. If the employer refuses, 
the contract is terminated and he must pay an indemnity equal to 
three months’ wages. 

Works regulations.—Works regulations (reglamentos de los talleres) 
specifying hours, wages, working conditions, safety regulations, ete., 
are to be drawn up by the employer, and after being approved by the 
central board, are to be posted conspicuously in the work place. 

_ Hygiene and safety.— Regulations concerning hygiene and safety in 
industry are given with considerable detail. They cover such items 
as ventilation, lighting, fire and accident prevention, exits, drinkin 

water, toilet facilities, and special regulations for industries in whieh 
the workers are exposed to poisonous substances and noxious fumes, 
those using hides, horsehair, old rags, etc., as raw materials, those 
in which employees work under high atmospheric pressure, and the 
paper and glass bottle industries. Th those industries likely to cause 
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occupational diseases the company physician is to keep close watch 
for the initial symptoms and upon their appearance the workman jy 
» eign © is to be taken off that work and given prompt treatment 

wo square meters of floor space and nine cubic meters of air space 
are required for each employee. The sanitary authorities are charge; 
with enforcing these rules and the buildings used as factories, etc 
must be constructed according to the Sanitary Code. : | 

Workmen’s compensation.—Chapter XVIII constitutes the workmen; 
compensation law. In practically every kind of industry, including 
agriculture, commercial establishments, railroads, and Governmoen: 
and municipal establishments, the employers are declared to be civilly 
responsible for the accidents and occupational diseases suffered on x ¢- 
count of the employment unless the accident is the result of a criminal 
act, or of disobedience or lack of observance of safety notices and rules 
on the part of the injured person, or due to intoxication or to force 
majeure outside of the employment. Employers are required to 
notify the local municipal authorities within 24 hours following the 
occurrence of an accident. The amount of compensation payable 
varies not only according to the nature of the injury, but depends also 
upon the amount of the capital stock and the number of employees. 

e total amount due will be the sum of the two amounts payable 
according to the prescribed scale. Those employers who have les 
than six employees or a capital stock of 5,000 pesos ($2,493, par) or 
less are exempt. 

The average weekly wage shall be the basis of compensation, bu! 
such wage may not be more than 35 pesos ($17.45, par) nor less than 
6 pesos ($3, par) per week. 

e schedule showing the number of weeks’ compensation to he 
paid for each kind of injury prescribes 175 weeks for permanent tota! 
disability, 150 weeks for death, and the same for mental derange- 
ment resulting from the accident within one year. For partial |oss 
of function 25 per cent additional will be paid. Loss of both hands. 
both arms, both legs above the knees, or both eyes, or the fracture of 
the spinal column causing complete paralysis of the part of the body 
below the fracture will be considered as permanent total disability. 
and complete loss of function of hand, leg, arm, or foot, through acci- 
dent, will be considered as the loss of that member. In fixing the 
compensation of an employee who suffers a second injury the com- 
bined effect of the two injuries and the compensation already receiv« 
will be taken into consideration. 

In the case of hernia, if the worker can prove that it is of recen! 
origin, that its appearance was attended with pain and was imime- 
diately preceded y some unusual exertion in the course of his em- 
ployment, the employer must provide hospital care and medicine i! 
needed, as well as medical or surgical attention, according to cir- 
cumstances. In addition he is required to pay half wages for not 
more than two months and provide for an oper*tion. If the worker 
refuses to submit to an operation when a phyaielan recommends It, 
the employer is released from any responsibility, and if the worker 
dies because of not having submitted to the operation the employer 
does not have to pay any indemnity. 

In all indietiial scondent cases the employer must furnish hospital 
service, medicines, and medical treatment as needed, pay the [ul 
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wage for the first two weeks of incapacity, and thereafter a weekly 
amount equal to half the average wage until the specific compensa- 
tion is paid, but this amount may not be more than 20 pesos ($10, 
ar) nor less than 6 pesos ($3, par) per week. When, in the physician’s 
judgment, the employee is able to return to work the employer will 
ay the compensation due and ordinarily may not deduct for the 
fcapital and medical service. In case of occupational disease the 
full wage is to be paid until recovery (if effected within one year) in 
addition to medical service and medicines. For slight injuries the 
employer will pay the full wage and furnish hospital service till 
cured, as well as continue the worker in his employ upon recovery. 
If death is due to a cause other than the accident, the beneficiaries 
will receive only the compensation on account of the accid it. 

The amount of compensation will be increased 50 per cent if the 
accident occurs in an establishment lacking the required safety 
devices. Any employee who removes or destroys safety devices or 
warnings or notices or fails to use reasonable care may be discharged 
without rendering the employer liable to payment of indemnity for 
such discharge. 

In case of any dispute concerning the real amount of the average 
weekly wage the employer must give the municipal board of concilia- 
tion or the central board of conciliation and arbitration, as the case 
may be, or the person who is claiming compensation, sufficient proof 
that the amount is according to his pay rolls. Within 20 days 
following a decision of the central board concerning accidents a 
rehearing may be requested on any of the grounds specified in the 
law. 

All claims for indemnities must observe the prescribed legal forms 
and the original claim must be accompanied by specified documents. 
No lawyer or representative of a workman or his beneficiaries may 
charge more than 5 per cent of the amount of compensation he helps 
him to recover. 

Labor inspection and employment service.—The free employment 
service and the labor inspectors are under the central board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. The latter will inspect industrial and 
commercial establishments and private employment agencies to see 
that the labor law is being obeyed. 


Puebla Labor Code. 


To give effect to article 123 of the Federal constitution the Legis- 
lature of the State of Puebla enacted a labor code on November 14, 
1921, effective from date of promulgation except where special regu- 
lation is required. In some respects, however, the code does no 
more than affirm certain principles laid down in article 123, among 
them Item VI, concerning profit sharing. The general provisions 
of the Federal constitution relating to profit sharing are merely 
reaffirmed and the privilege is limited by two further provisions, the 
first declaring that the workers’ share shall be in proportion to their 
wages but shall not be less than 10 per cent of their wages, and the 
second requiring the workers to devote their share to the purposes of 
institutions of social insurance, which are declared to be of public 
utility. A special law is to be enacted concerning social insurance, 
but no date is fixed for its adoption. 
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Other matters covered by the code are labor contracts, wages anq 
hours, works regulations, trade-unions, strikes and lockouts, indys. 
trial accidents and occupational diseases, organization of a bureay 
of labor and social welfare and of boards of conciliation and arbitra. 
tion, and hygiene and safety. 

Contracts.—Title I covers the subject of labor contracts very com. 
pletely. Aside from the general provisions and a very definite 
statement of the rights and obligations of the employers and workers 
special chapters are devoted, respectively, to agricultural lalyy, 

omestic service (both public and private), salaried employees jy 
both private and public service, apprentices, woman and child la}; 
and collective agreements. 

The chapter on termination of contracts contains a rather unusial 
provision, namely, that a contract for an indefinite period may |) 
terminated by the worker on giving one month’s notice, whereas 
the employer must give two months’ notice. 

The regulations concerning woman and child labor are similar (o 
those in article 123, and the list of dangerous and unhealthful oceupa- 
tions is practically identical with that in the Chihuahua law. = 1)\\is 
law, however, requires employment permits for young persons }- 
tween 12 and 16. The employer must arrange for his minor emplvy- 
ees to attend educational classes. In addition to the provisions of 
article 123 of the constitution concerning rest periods for women at 
time of confinement, this code provides for a three weeks’ compulsory 
rest period just before confinement. Establishments must supply a 
suitable room where mothers may leave their babies and where they 
may nurse them during the 15-minute period they are to be allowed 
for that purpose every three hours. 

The provisions concerning collective agreements and syndicates 
or trade-unions do not differ radically from those in the Chihuahua 
law. Registration of trade-unions and collective agreements is with 
the labor bureau in the capita] and with the presidents of the munici- 
palities elsewhere. Collective agreements may be made for a special 
piece of work or for a fixed period. The pesecens in the code for 
making and enforcing such agreements indicate that a collective 

eement is enforceable as a whole by the organization that con- 
cluded it, but that the unions can not be held responsible for breac!ies 
of the contract by individual workers, the employer having to take 
action against the individual concerned just as if an individual con- 
tract had been concluded. 

Hours and wages.—Title IL contains the usual provisions as to 
hours. The rate of pay for night work may not be less than for day 
work with a surcharge up to 50 per cent above that amount. ‘Thi 
minimum wage is to be fixed by the central board of conciliation and 
arbitration through special commissions in each municipality. I! 
payment is made by measure or weight the workers have a right to 
arrange for checking these operations. 

Works regulations —Works regulations are required in industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural establishments, permanent labor camps, 
and the like. They are to be drawn up by a commission compose( 
of three representatives each of the employer and workers, the latter 
to be chosen by their organization if they are organized, otherwise to 
be elected by the employees in the establishment. The regulations 
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must be approved by, and registered with, the labor bureau and 
osted in @ Conspicuous position on the premises. 

Strikes and lockouts.—The provisions as to strikes and lockouts are 
very similar to those in the Chihuahua law. Lending support to 
another lawful strike is also recognized as a lawful cause for declaring 
a strike. Until the strike is settled by one of the methods provided 
in the law, the employer is forbidden to engage other workers to 
replace those on strike. If he should do so, he would be required to 
pay the strikers three months’ wages, besides still being held liable 
under civil law. 

Conciliation and arbitration.—Provision is made for the settlement 
of labor disputes by means of (1) permanent boards of conciliation in 
each industry, shop, commercial or agricultural establishment em- 
ploying more than 25 workers; (2) temporary boards of conciliation 
when disputes arise in establishments employing less than 25 workers; 
(3) in ease conciliation fails, arbitrators whose decision is binding on 
both parties; and (4) a central board of conciliation and arbitration 
consisting of three representatives each of the workers and employers 
and one Government representative to serve as an appeal body, 
when other means of settlement fail. Special rules of procedure are 
laid down for each step in the settlement of labor disputes. 

Bureau of labor and social welfare.—The law establishes a bureau 
of labor and social welfare (seccion del trabajo y previsién social) under 
the Secretary General of the Executive Department. The functions 
of the bureau include legislation, statistics ne of living, strikes and 
lockouts, industrial accidents and occupational diseases, etc.), 
inspection of factories, workshops, mines, employment agencies, etc., 
information, and free employment service. The central board of 
conciliation and arbitration is a branch of the bureau of labor. The 
bureau will publish a monthly bulletin. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Title VII of the code constitutes the 
workmen’s compensation law and requires employers to pay compen- 
sation to their workers for all wadillarite Kime: occupational diseases 
arising out of, or in the course of, their employment. The occupa- 
tional diseases are not specified but must be proved to be the result 
of the kind of work the victim was doing during the year preceding 
his disability. The Jaw applies to specified hazardous employments, 
including agriculture and forestry where machinery is used. Appren- 
tices have the same rights under the law as other workers. 

For temporary partial disability the employer is required to pay 
an amount equal to the reduction in wages the victim has suffered on 
account of the injury, but for not more than six months, and for 
temporary total disability the full wage for not more than six months 
and also to furnish medical treatment and medicines. For permanent 
partial disability the employer must pay compensation equal to one 
year's wage or furnish other employment at the former wage; for 
permanent total disability for the worker’s usual work, the compen- 
sation shall be equal to 18 months’ wage, and for permanent total 
none, for any kind of work two years’ wage. In case of fatal 
accidents the employer must pay the burial expenses up to 50 pesos 
($25, par). The provision for increasing the compensation 50 per 
cent al safety > are not installed is included. 
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Insurance is not compulsory but the employers may insure thei 
risk in companies approved by the bureau of labor. The law jg 
administered by the courts and the bureau of labor. 

Hygiene and safety.—Title IX requires that every place where work 
is carried on “collectively”’ be kept in a clean, healthful condition, 
It is left to the municipalities to prescribe the detailed rules for sanj. 
tation and safety, especially as regards ventilation, light, drinkine 
water, Bay yeeintie of fumes, fire precautions, and special rules fo; 
especially dangerous occupations. There are, however, some specific 
rules and regulations. 


Labor Law of Michoacan de Ocampo. 


The labor law (No. 46) of Michoacan de Ocampo, which was 
enacted September 1, 1921, and became effective from date of publi- 
cation, has for its purpose, according to article 1 of the preliminary 
title, “the establishing of the rights and obligations of employers and 
workers and the making of rules for reconciling or settling the diff- 
culties which arise between them concerning labor contracts, hours, 
wages, compensation, accidents or occupational diseases, strikes, 
lockouts, and in general every conflict between capital and labor.” 

Contracts.—Regulation of labor contracts is provided in Title | of 
the law. The term of the contract is not to be for more than one 
year if a longer term would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
worker. Individual contracts may be either verbal or written; col- 
lective agreements must be in writing and be made in duplicate. 
As the workers’ representatives in making collective agreements the 
law recognizes only unions or associations constituted according to 
this law or persons presenting documents to show that they have 
been duly chosen to represent the workers. 

Woman and child labor.—Twelve years is fixed as the minimum 
age of employment. Young persons between 12 and 16 years of age 
may contract for permitted eeyeent if they have a permit from 
their parents or guardian, or lacking this, from the municipal authori- 
ties. Young persons of either sex above the age of 16 are not required 
to have permits, but their legal representatives with the consent of 
the board of conciliation and arbitration may annul the contract if 
they consider its continuation harmful to the interests of the minor. 

The other provisions as to employment of young persons under 16 

ears of age and of women are about the same as in the Chihuahua 
aw except those concerning employment of women before and after 
confinement. In this case they are the same as those in the Federal 
constitution. 

Hours of labor.—The limitations concerning the length of the 
working day and the amount of overtime are similar to those noted 
in article 123. The provision for one day’s rest for each six days 
work includes also the phrase “with pay.” Overtime is prohibited 
to women as well as to young persons under 16 years, as are also night 
work in industrial establishments and work after 10 p. m. in con- 
mercial establishments. 

Wages.—The rate of wages may not fall below the minimum fixed 
by the special wage commissions constituted according to this law 
in each municipality. These commissions are to consist of the presi- 
dent of the municipality and five representatives each of workers 
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and employers to be chosen each year from lists submitted by the 

arties concerned. The minimum wage is to be fixed every six 
months or as changing economic conditions necessitate. These com- 
missions are also charged with making regulations for and adminis- 
tering the scheme of. profit sharing prescribed in the Federal con- 
stitution. 

It is expressly stipulated, however, that the minimum wage shall 
in no case be less than 1. peso gold (49.9 cents, par). Apprentices 
are to receive 50 centavos (25 cents, par) per day if board and clothing 
are not furnished, or 50 centavos per week with food and clothing. 
The minimum wage for domestics is 1 gold peso per day without 
board and room or as agreed in the contract if these are furnished. 

Obligations of employers and workers.—Title IV, concerning the 
obligations of employers and workers, provides among other things 
that the employer shall, other things being equal, give preference to 
Mexicans in employing any kind of labor. He is required to pay 
half wages to the employees who are ill not more than a month and 
a whole month’s pay to the family in case of death (not due to indus- 
trial accident or occupational Mantes, in addition to paying the 
burial expenses. 

To the provisions requiring the furnishing of houses, infirmaries, 
schools, ete., there is added one requiring that when the undertaking 
has a capital of 50,000 pesos ($24,925, par) or more and is more than 
3 kilometers (1.9 silat from a town the employer must provide a 
physician and medicines free of charge to his employees. 

A rather unusual provision is that requiring any foreigner whose 
duty it is to supervise and give orders in any undertaking to learn to 
read, write, and speak Spanish. 

Works regulations are to be drawn up by two representatives each 
of the employer and the workers, with appeal to the board of concilia- 
tion and arbitration in case of a tie. 

Other chapters of this title are devoted respectively to agricultural 
labor, domestic service, salaried employees, and apprentices. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Title V constitutes the workmen’s 
compensation law and makes employers, including the municipali- 
ties and the State, responsible for industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases arising out of or on account of employment in their 
establishments, even though the contract is made through an agent. 

For death from industrial accident or occupational disease the 
compensation varies from an equivalent of 10 months’ wage to an 
amount equal to the average wage for two years, according to the 
number and relationship of the dependents. The compensation will 
be increased 50 per cent if it is proved that the sek, ma occurred 
ine of lack of safety devices. Lump-sum cash payments are 
required. 

or temporary disability, lasting not more than one year, the 
employer will pay the victim half the daily wage; for permanent 
total disability, compensation equal to the average wage for two years; 
for permanent partial disability, either compensation equal to one 
year’s wage or furnish other suitable employment at his former wage, 
the choice being left to the employer. Permanent partial disability 
is defined as that which permanently incapacitates the worker from 
engaging in his former employment. 
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The employer is required to furnish medical and pharmaceut icq] 
aid until the employee returns to work or until the employer’s physi- 
cian declares it a case of partial or total permanent disability.  C.jceg 
that can not be settled by agreement between the employers and 
workers are to be submitted to the local boards of conciliation and 
arbitration or in some cases to the central board of conciliation and 
arbitration. 

Hygiene and safety.—The provisions as to safety and hygiene jy 
Title VI include the requirement that there be at least 10 cubic 
meters of air space for each worker. The Superior Health Counc] 
(Consejo Supervor de Salubridad) is entnatiand to make regulations 
concerning hygiene and safety. 

Trade-unions.—Title VII, concerning syndicates or trade-unions 
(stndicatos) carries out the general provisions of article 123. Ihe 
unions are to be registered with the local boards of conciliation nd 
arbitration and make monthly reports to them. Unions are spevifi- 
cally prohibited from taking part in political and religious affairs as 
an organization, from admitting to membership anyone who is spreai- 
ing seditious Some spe and from compelling anyone, except by 

ersuasion, to join their organization or to continue their membersliip 
if they desire to withdraw. 

Strikes and lockouts.—The right to engage in lawful strikes and 
lockouts is granted in Title VIII, the definitions and requirements 
being similar to those in the Chihuahua law. Employees who have 
been thrown out of work on account of a lawful lockout or shutdown 
are to be given preference when work is resumed, 10 days’ advance 
notice of resumption of activities to be given by the employer. 

After a strike is settled by the board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion the contract is to be revised according to the terms of the sett! - 
ment, unless the award was wholly in favor of the employer, in which 
case the contract is held terminated without liability to penalty. 
Filling the strikers’ places, pending a settlement, is also forbidden. 

Conciliation and arbitration.—Title XI presents the details of pro- 
cedure before the municipal boards of conciliation and arbitration 
andthe central board of conciliation and arbitration, as well as tlic 
means of enforcing the awards made by these boards. The municipal! 
boards consist of the president and secretary of the municipal govern- 
ment as permanent members, and five representatives each of workers 
and employers appointed as the need arises. Women are eligible tv 
serve on these boards. These boards have local jurisdiction over any 
matters of dispute between capital and labor. 

The central board of conciliation and arbitration consists of two 
Government representatives who serve, respectively, as presideit 
and secretary of the board, and five representatives each of employers 
and workers, chosen for terms of one year. This board has juris- 
diction in disputes affecting more than one municipality and in 
matters appealed to it from the local boards. 

The results of refusing to submit labor differences to the boar: 
are the same as in the Chihuahua law and in addition it is provide 
that the employer who is required to pay an indemnity for refusal 
must do so within 72 hours after the award is made. Failure to 
comply will subject him to a fine of twice the amount of the indem- 
nity. Half of the fine goes to the worker or workers in question. 
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Labor inspectors.—Three labor inspectors, responsible to the cen- 
tral board of conciliation and arbitration, are provided to see that 
the laws relating to working conditions are being obeyed. 


Labor and Social Welfare Law of Sinaloa. 


The labor and social welfare law of the State of Sinaloa was promul- 
gated in decree No. 166, under date of July 15, 1920, effective, with 
certain exceptions, the day after its publication. It applies to prac- 
tically every kind of work, including public works carried on by the 
State and the municipalities. 

Labor contracts.—The regulations concerning the making, contents, 
and termination of labor contracts in Title I do not differ radicall 
from those already noted. Subcontracting is limited and vegalated 

Written contracts must be drawn according to a specified form and 
be signed in the presence of two witnesses. Two witnesses are also 
required for verbal contracts. Collective agreements must be in 
writing and may be made only by employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions Which are organized according to this law and so are regarded 
as legal persons. ‘employers’ organizations must have at least two 
members and workers’ organizations at least 50 members. They 
must be registered with the municipal authorities, as must also the 
collective agreements. Collective agreements are subject to the 
same requirements as to period covered, specifications, and termina- 
tion as individual contracts. 

The provisions concerning the employment of women and children 
are practically the same as those in the Chihuahua law. Dangerous 
and unhealthful occupations are prohibited to such workers but are 
not specified. ‘There is no provision for a rest period preceding or 
following childbirth. 

Hours and wages.—The provisions concerning hours and wages are 
along the lines already indicated. The minimum wage is to be fixed 
by special boards to be formed in each municipality, subordinate to 
the central board of conciliation and arbitration. 

Rights and obligations of workers and employers.—Only a few points 
concerning the rights and obligations of the parties to the contracts, 
as presented in Title III, require special notice. The worker’s share 
in the year’s profits is definitely fixed—an amount equal to one 
month’s wages. For agricultural workers not employed the full year 
this payment is to be made at the close of the harvest. A complete 
crop failure releases the employer from his obligation. 

n case of a dispute employees are forbidden to stop work pending 
a settlement by the central board of conciliation and arbitration 
and are bound to accept the final decisions of the board. 

Hospital service for not more than three months is to be furnished 
by the employer to those workers who are ill through no fault of their 
own. The employer is also to provide first-aid equipment. If a 
worker is incapacitated by illness for performing his tasks, the em- 
ployer is required to pay him half his regular wages up to three 
months and furnish medical aid. In case of a death which is not 
regularly compensated, the employer shall pay the family of the de- 
ceased the amount of one month’s wages. Compelling a worker to 
withdraw from the union to which he belongs or to vote for any 
particular candidate is prohibited. 
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In chapter 5 special regulations for agriculture are given. 

Strikes and lockouts.—The right to engage in strikes and lockouts 
is recognized in Title IV. In general the definitions and require- 
ments of lawful strikes and lockouts are the same as those in the 
Chihuahua law. 

General provisions.—Title V contains a variety of provisions, among 
which are those relating to free employment service, to the incly- 
sion of clerks in commercial establishments and Government em- 
ployees under this law, making the owner of an establishment 
or undertaking jointly reapensiile with the contractor (enganchador) 
for carrying out the terms of the contract, and requiring that at 
least 80 per cent of the employees in any undertaking or establish. 
ment be Mexicans. 


Workmen's Compensation Law of Sinaloa. 


The law concerning compensation for industrial accidents in 
Sinaloa was promulgated in a decree (No. 165) signed by the governor 
on July 15, 1920, and effective from date of publicataon. The law 
applies to all employers having more than five workmen in their 
employ, including the State and municipalities, but does not apply 
to domestic service or casual employment. Any disagreement as 
to the application of the law is to be settled by the municipal 
boards of conciliation or by the central board of conciliation and 
arbitration as provided by law. ; 

In case of a disagreement between an employer and workman 
concerning the nature or importance of the injury or occupational 
disease, the employer may require the employee to submit to a physi- 
cal examination by a medical commission, appointed in the follow- 
ing manner: One physician named and paid by the municipal or 
State conciliation board, one physician named and paid by the 
employer, and another named by the first two (or by the governor 
in case the first two disagree) and paid by the one asking for the 
examination. These members may be appointed for a special case 
or for all the cases arising in one establishment during a fixed period, 
if the central conciliation and arbitration board so allows. The 
commission will act at the request of the central board or on written 
request of an employer or employee. A permanent commission 
will ordinarily meet every three months. 

An independent contractor will be responsible under the law and 
the individual or company for whom he is doing the work will not 
be held liable. 

Classification of accidents and mode of payment.—The basis in 
fixing the compensation is to be 50 per cent of the average weekly 
wage but may not be more than 15 we ($7.48, par) or less than 
6 pesos ($1.50, par) per week. If food, house, wood, etc., are 
given as part of the remuneration, the cash value of such items is 
to be taken into account in calculating the average wage. 

When the liquid assets of the employer are shown to be not more 
than 50,000 pesos ($24,925, par), he pays a smaller amount of com- 
pensation as prescribed in the law. 

A list of injuries is given for the guidance of the municipal or State 
boards of conciliation in fixing the amount of compensation to be 
paid for death or disability resulting from occupational disease or 
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accident suffered in the course of or on account of the employment. 
its The procedure and compensation in the case of hernia is practicall 
“e- the same as in the Chihuahua law, except that the payment of half 
he the average wage is to be made for only four weeks instead of for 
two months, as in the other law. 
ng In fixing the compensation of an employee who suffers a second 
u- injury while in the employ of the same employer, the board is to 
n- take into consideration the combined effect of the two accidents 
nt and the compensation already received. 
r) The employer is required to furnish medicines and medical treat- 
at ment to every employee who suffers an accidental injury, and if 


h- need be, hospital service. After a two weeks’ waiting period he 
must pay a weekly amount equal to 50 per cent of the injured em- 
ployee’s average wage until the specific compensation is paid, but this 
amount may not be more than 20 pesos ($9.97, par) nor less than 6 


in esos. After the attending physician declares the injured man in no 
or urther need of medical attention the employer must pay him the 
Ww compensation accorded by the board without deductions for the 
ir medical service or the payments already made, unless there has been 
ly a special understanding otherwise. 

as If there are no dependents in fatal cases the employer simply 


al pays the burial expenses, not to exceed 75 pesos ($37, par). 
id For slight injuries the employer either furnishes the necessary 
medical services and reemploys the victim when recovered or pays 


in half the average weekly wage for the time fixed by the board. 

al General provisions.—Chapter IV consists of general provisions, 
si- such as those authorizing employers to require a Mepdinahatdidiaa 
v- tion of prospective Shelia if they so desire, and requiring them 


or to provide medical and hospital service for their employees and 
he their families, making an assessment for this purpose of an amount 
or approved by the central board, but not to Mt te one day’s wages; 
he declaring compensation payments free from assignment, attach- 


Se ment, and deductions; and requiring the installation of safety de- 
d, vices and inspection of work places by a commission appointed by 
he the city council for the purpose of enforcing these provisions. 

“nN The penalties for failure of the employer to post warnings and install 
yn safety devices and of the employees to make proper use of them are 

similar to those in the Chihuahua law. 

id If an employer refuses to pay the compensation awarded or stops 
ot payment before the end of the period, the employee is ssl a 


to give notice to the central board, which will request the municipal 
in authorities to attend to the matter, no charge being made for the 
ly service. 


in Appeal for a rehearing may be made within 20 days following the 
re making of an award by the central board, but only for specified 
is reasons. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Law of Guanajuato. 


Decree No. 87 of April 6, 1921, establishing boards of conciliation 
and arbitration for the settlement of labor disputes, was summarized 
in the Montuty Lasor Review for February, 1922 (p. 141). Addi- 
t‘ons to this law have since been made in decree No. 266, of May 12, 
1922. “The principal effect of the added articles is to authorize the 
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State executive to take over industrial establishments and public 
services which are closed on account of lawful strikes or unauthorize, 
lockouts and to administer them, for such time as the owners decline 
to renew a or to accept the award of the conciliation and 
arbitration board. In cases of lawful suspension of public services the 
executive may, in order to avoid paralyzation of the same, take oye; 


the establishment concerned. 
Law of Guanajuato Establishing Weekly Rest Day. 


Decree No. 300 of June 14, 1922, established the weekly rest day 
and fixed hours of closing for various kinds of establishments. [) 
general, offices, factories, shops, commercial establishments, acri- 
cultural undertakings, and the like are to close every Sunday at | 
p. m., and on national holidays and Labor Day (May 1). Employees 
of these establishments are entitled to another half day of rest 
during the week on a day to be fixed by the municipal government. 
Among the exempted establishments are hotels, lodging houses, res- 
taurants, pastry and confectionery shops, casinos, bowling alleys, 
billiard halls, public spectacles, barber shops, bathhouses, telephone 
telegraph, and transportation services, provision shops, ete.—‘ in 
_ general all those agricultural, manufacturing, and industrial labors, 

which by their nature or special conditions, perfectly justifiable in 
every case, can not be suspended.”’ Employees in exempted estab- 
lishments are to have their weekly rest day on another day, to be indi- 
cated by the employer. All danpliyyeie are to receive full pay on their 
day of rest. e law also fixes the hours during which commer‘ ia! 
establishments will ordinarily be open to the public. 


Maximum Workday and Compulsory Rest Law of San Luis Potosi. 


A law regulating hours of labor and compulsory rest days was signed 
by the governor of San Luis Potosi on January 25, 1922. It applies 
to skilled and unskilled workmen, domestic servants, aesind em- 
ployees, artisans, and in general to all receiving wages or salary. The 
imitations as to hours and overtime are as provided in article 123 of 
the constitution. The dividing line between day and night work is 

laced at 6 a.m.and8 p.m. Three 8-hour shifts in continuous in- 

ustries are permitted if the workmen change shifts every two weeks. 
Night work in industrial establishments and work after 10 p. m. in 
commercial establishments is prohibited for women of any age and for 
boys under 16, as is also overtime. 

A compulsory rest period for women of one month after confine- 
ment and periods for nursing their babies are provided. 

The rest day is preferably to be Sunday. National holidays are 
also compulsory rest days. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Law of San Luis Potosi. 


On February 28, 1922, the governor of San Luis Potosi issued the 
regulations for the board of conciliation and arbitration established 
by decree No. 86 of May 30, 1921. Submission of labor disputes to a 
board of conciliation and arbitration for settlement is compulsory and 
the decisions of the arbitration board are binding on both parties. 
The central board of conciliation and arbitration consists of three 
representatives each of employers and workers and a Government 
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representative. The members are chosen for terms of one year and 
may be reelected. If within the week following the submission in 
writing of the matter in dispute, the board can not settle the dispute 
by conciliation, it becomes a board of arbitration and announces its 
decision within three days after hearing the evidence and proof sub- 
mitted to it. 

Before submitting their differences to the central board the parties 
concerned may make an agreement before the president of the city 
council for choosing a temporary board of conciliation. If this 
board can not effect a settlement within the stipulated time, it orders 
the matter submitted to the central board within 10 days. 


Regulations for the Department of Labor and Social Welfare of Hidalgo. 


In accordance with provisions of the State constitution and law 
No. 1055 of May 20, 1918, the governor of Hidalgo on July 4, 1921, 
issued regulations for the department of labor and social welfare, 
effective from date of publication. The duties of the department are 
to prepare drafts of labor laws, to enforce the existing labor legis- 
lation and regulations, and to conduct an employment service. The 
director of this department, in addition to general administrative 
duties, is charged with supervision of the boards of conciliation and 
arbitration, with promoting the organization and development of 
labor, cooperative, mutual benefit, and cultural societies and recrea- 
tional centers for workmen, and with supervising the publication of a 
bulletin and monographs relating to labor. 

The general purpose of the legislative section is to observe and 
study economic and industrial conditions and the effects of labor 
laws in Hidalgo, other Mexican States, and foreign countries with a 
view to proposing amendments and new laws. It also has charge of 
the department library. The statistical section is to compile statis- 
tics relating to industry in general, unemployment, wages, hours, wo- 
man and child labor, Choe disputes, industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases, labor organizations, prices and cost of living, social 
insurance, savings funds, etc. The duties of the inspection section 
are to inspect work places and to enforce the laws relating to working 
conditions. The functions of the employment service (registro de 
colocacvones) are similar to those of any public employment service. 

When a labor dispute arises the director may offer his services as 
mediator if one or both parties do not request him to do so. The 
cause of the conflict or misunderstanding may be presented either 
orally or in writing for the director’s consideration. If after hearings 
and investigations he is unable to secure an amicable settlement or 
if his mediation has been refused he refers the matter to a board of 
conciliation and arbitration for settlement. However, there seems 
to be no means for enforcing a decision of the board. 


Compulsory Rest Law of Hidalgo. 


Decree No. 1121 of November 18, 1920, gave effect to that provision 
of article 123 which gives one day of rest for every six of work. The 
municipal assemblies are to designate the day of rest in their 07 im 
ive municipalities and make regulations as to exceptions and penalties. 
Sunday work in municipal and Government offices, shops, and serv- 
ices 1s to have special regulation. 
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Labor and the Law in the Public Utility Field. 


N THE Michigan Law Review for November, 1922, appears an 
| article under the heading ‘Labor and law in the public utility 
field,” written by Prof. George Jarvis Thompson of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Law. The vital importance of the 
question discussed, in view of the pressing nature of the problems 
now before the public, specifically by reason of the railway and mine 
strikes, suggests a brief summary of the points made in the article. 
as follows: 

Instead of being a new departure of the twentieth century, the 
recognition of the “superior interest of the community as a whole 
to either the labor group or the capital group,” as set forth by the 
President in his message to Congress of December 6, 1921, is simply 
the modern development and application of century-old principles 
that go back to the very roots of our common-law system. The 
test of a public service enterprise is twofold: ‘ (1) An actual public 
necessity for the service, and (2) the presence of natural, economic, 
or legal limitations normally tending to empower those rendering the 
service arbitrarily to control the public need.” An illustration of 
the latter is an exclusive franchise to serve the inhabitants of a city 
with water. An individual member of the public pressed by need 
of an essential service is at a disadvantage with the proprietor of 
such a utility. “Hence from very early times the common law has 
regulated such privately conducted public service.” The common 
law developed under public regulation, covering rates of wages, place 
of labor, the regulation and control of guilds, and in general “the 
subordination to the common weal of the individual interests of 
those who served.” Thus status rather than contract was the basis 
of legislation. 

The nineteenth century witnessed an attempt to interpret all law 
in terms of contract, but the courts are realizing that they are now 
“confronted with the typical fact situations to meet which the early 
common law worked out its characteristic institution of the recip- 
rocal relationship, and that in consequence, while the parties to a 
public utilities transaction may by contract modify these imposed 
rights and duties between themselves, they do so subject to the 
paramount power of the law to protect the public interest by varying 
or striking down such an agreement if necessary.” 

- The first problem to be solved was the meeting of conditions in a 
flexible and constructive way. The legislature was unable to adjust 
its rules to meet the rapid changes in economic and social conditions 
incident to the progress of science and invention in the public service 
field. The courts on the other hand could only act after the event, 
and could not anticipate the occurrence of a wrong or injury. The 
outstanding factor in the public service was the steam railroad, which 
rapidly developed an economic power and a political influence calling 
for regulation. This led to the creation, as early as the middle of 
the last century, of State administrative bodies called railroad com- 
missions. The effectiveness of this method led to its general eo. 
tion, but it was after all little more than a declaration of the old 
common-law standards, the chief purpose of the commissions “ being 
to provide a new instrumentality and procedure through which that 
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Jaw can function for the better administration of justice in conformity 
with the needs of the actual every-day situation.” 

The status of the public utility proprietor follows from the nature 
of the work in which he engages. “ No one can be compelled to em- 
bark upon a public service enterprise.’”’ However, having by his 
choice become a public utility proprietor he is subject to regulation. 
Indefinite continuance in that capacity can not be required, but he 
may reasonably be subjected to an orderly procedure in suspending 
relations so that the public can protect itself by obtaining a inslintibate 
for the essential service. The old law addressed itself to the proprietor 
of the business because “in a period of ample labor supply, his will and 
not that of his employees was the dominating factor.” Similarly 
modern regulation has been addressed to the corporations operating 
the roads until, in the opinion of the author, “the proprietor has been 
so thoroughly regulated that the actuality is that the practically 
uncontrolled will of the public utility servant governs the destinies 
of our public service.” ‘The question now arises as to the extension of 
— to the public utility employee, whose occupation is of ruch 
public consequence and consequently of such interest to the public 
that he must submit to be controlled in respect thereof by the public 
for the common good. 

A public utility is generally and properly obligated to use due 
diligence to perform the public service with which it is intrusted, as 
for instance, that of common carrier, even though there be a threat- 
ened or actual strike of its employees. “It is unthinkable that the 
common law, formulated under conditions in which the regulation 
of organized labor as well as of business was the normal situation. 
would, in fixing the rights and duties of the public utility proprietos, 
entirely ignore the public utility employee, or subvert the public 
interest and imperil the very life of the community by a recognition 
of the latter’s right to strike as an inalienable right.”’ Laws declaring 
it a criminal offense for engineers or trainmen to abandon trains 
between division points have been in force since as early as 1877; 
and decisions of the courts have embodied this principle as a valid 
one. When a train crew starts from city to city, “ the very nature of 
their service, involving as it does the custody of human life and the 
safety of millions of property, imposes upon them obligations and 
— commensurate with the character of the trusts committed to 
them.” 

This quotation from a Federal decision of 1893 finds its counterpart 
in the declaration of Mr. Chief Justice White in 1917, in passing 
upon the Adamson law, ‘that there is no question here of purely 
private right, since the law is concerned oh with those who are 
ane in the business charged with a public interest, where the 
subject dealt with as to all the parties is one involved in that business, 
and which we have seen comes under the control of the right to 
cam to the extent that the power to do so is appropriate or 
relevant to the business regulated.”’ 

Cases are cited where interstate shipments were interrupted be- 
cause of the discriminations practiced by members of the unions 
against nonunion workers, the court taking the position that the 
ight to affiliate and strike was indefeasible, even to the extent of 
refusing, by boycotting objectionable goods, to perform public service 
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which they had undertaken to.render. Such conclusions, in {hp 
opinion of Professor Thompson, ‘illustrate the practical as well as 
legal futility of attempting to distinguish between the public utility 
proprietor and the pu lic utility employee in respect to their obliva- 
tion to the public.” Another court of the same State (New York) 
repudiated the reasoning in the two cases mentioned, saying ‘jj 
does not lie with union leaders to lay down the proposition that the 
last word in deciding what merchandise shall or shall not be trans- 

orted should vest exclusively in them.” The question resolves 
itself into one of regulation. Can the two parties, capital and labor, 
be permitted to settle their disputes by “trial by battle,” maintain- 
ing their warfare “against each other and both against the helpless 

ublic,” without check or control? In the article under review it is 

eld that if our civilization is to progress there is but one answer: 
Individual rights must be subordinated to the public good. When 
the public life is threatened the State must be in a position to resort 
to such legal instrumentalities as will promptly and effectively 
establish its supremacy and maintain the public peace under cond- 
tions of law and order. The power of the law has been asserte« 
“to protect the public interest by subjecting to public regulation 
and control the great corporate public service proprietors, in spite 
of the extensive economic and political influence they wielded 
through their enormous mobilization of capital. * * * There 
remains the decisive establishment of the reign of law and order 
over that of might and riot with reference to the powerful labor 
organizations in the public utility field.” 

One of the effective agencies used by labor has been its phrase, 
“the inalienable right to strike.”” This has been popularly regarded 
as a declaration of a fundamental prerogative and has been so ac- 
cepted both inside and outside the icngleres group. As was sai 
by the Contract Adjustment Board of the War Department, “the 
right to strike for higher wages, even when the country is in the 
throes of war and the lives of many soldiers at the front may be 
dependent upon continuous work, has never, so far as we know. 
been questioned.” However, as the author states, the decision of 
this board ‘was promptly reversed on appeal.” The fact that men 
in authority were impressed that the principle was controlling 
“demonstrates the strength with which this slogan of labor has 
gripped the people.” A distinction should be made between the 
right actually and in good faith to withdraw from service on reason- 
able terms and the alleged right to strike. The latter is “abrupt, 
arbitrary and concerted cessation,” and is “not for the purpose of 
yor srr the employment, but obviously and admittedly with the 

efinite object of continuing in that employment on the strikers’ 
own terms.” It is in fact, the author thinks, the method adopte:| 
by organized labor to adjust its controversies, instead of going to 
court, even where a simple justiciable matter is in dispute. 

The remedy is “a ileneal that will asscrt the supremacy of the 
State as the _— of law and order in behalf of the general public 
interest.” ocedure must be simple and the public must be aware 
of its existence and nature. While the courts in general hold the 
authority to act im many of the cases that arise, it is suggested that 
legislative action precede, “although as would probably be the case, 
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that is but declaratory of the common law.” At present, a board 
representing the three groups, labor, capital, and the public, is sup- 
posed to win for the public by the counter-pairing of the other two 
groups. Reentry to this expectation, it occurs not infrequently 
that capital and labor both desire to be freed from the domination 
of public regulation, preferring “to remain outside the law and to 
settle their controversies by private conference, and not infre- 
quently at the expense of the public—the employers of both labor 
and capital.’”’ The Railroad Labor Board, he states, is a makeshift 
in itself, though the labor adjustment boards and Railroad Labor 
Board tribunals offer opportunities for a discussion of grievances 
and a fair adjustment of decisions. When this fact is established, 
“the old excuse for resort to the primitive weapon of the strike is 
removed, and labor, thus fully protected under the regime of law 
and order, must submit to the outlawry of the strike and its relega- 
tion to the limbo of the duel and the vigilance committee.” 

The Industrial Relations Court Law of Kansas is, the author 
thinks, a bold and progressive attempt to meet the ultimate issue. 
Employers and employees alike attack it, but it has “made an envi- 
able contribution toward subjecting to the orderly processes of the 
law labor controversies in those enterprises upon which our modern 
society is so peculiarly dependent.’’ ‘The question is one of a reason- 
able adjustment of conflicting rights in accord with reason and 
justice. 

Let this law of reasonableness be brought home to the people; let it be simplified 
and speedy in administration, and then let it be unflinchingly enforced for the pro- 
tection of the common interest through the regulation of both labor and capital in 
the public utility field. Then, and then only, shall we be secure in the continuity 
of those necessary public services upon which the mass of our people are dependent 
for their daily existence. 


— 


Cases on Labor Law. 


RACTICALLY from the beginning of the publication of 
periodical bulletins by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
predecessors, i. e., 1895, up to the present time attention has 

been given to important and illustrative decisions of courts affecting 
the status and relations of employers and employees. Up to the 
year 1912 such decisions formed a part of the bimonthly Bullotines, 
ut since that date annual compilations have been issued, with 
frequent advance notice in the MonTaLy LaBor Review of the more 
important decisions. The result is a partly classified and fairly 
indexed body of decisions scattered devegh a large number of 
publications. 

An interesting attempt to bring together in a single volume a 
selection of cases and other authorities on labor laws has resulted 
recently in the publication of a work of some 1,000 pages under the 
title “Cases on Labor Law.’' The volurae is presented “in response 
to the growing demand for an adequate collection of cases on the 
subject”’ of labor law. Though not stated, it is apparently intended 
to serve the convenience of students of law and presumably of 








! Sayre, Francis Bowes: Cases on Labor Law. A selection of cases and other authorities on labor law, 
Cambridge, 1922. 
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sociology, though “‘it is hoped that this collection of cases may alsy 
prove useful as a source book to all those, whether in the ranks of 
employers or employees, who are interested in studying the devel. 
opment and application of the legal principles underlying the growing 
mass of decisions which make up the body of labor law.”’ 

Other than as thus expressed, the intent and scope of the work 
are not indicated in terms. However, the table of contents may 
be regarded as suggesting a form of organization of the material. 
indicating the field which the compiler proposes to cover. Some 
30 pages are given to English statutory regulation of the labor con. 
tract, beginning with the wage-fixing laws of the fourteenth century. 
Chapters on combinations, collective action, legality of means use( 
by labor organizations, and various forms of union activity follow. 
the bulk of the volume (some 800 pages) being devoted to this branch 
of the labor law. About 60 pages are given to cases illustrating 
regulatory labor legislation; then follows a short chapter on ‘‘Employ- 
ment in a business charged with a public interest,” and a longer 
one on compulsory arbitration and industrial courts, including the 
Australian courts, a chapter on workmen’s compensation laws con- 
cluding the cases presented. An appendix sets forth figures on 
minimum budgets for workmen “for the convenience of those who 
are studying the question of the ‘living wage.’”’ 

Some 270 cases are listed, these being reproduced with greater 
or less fullness, while a very considerable additional number are 
cited in footnotes throughout the book. Of the cases reproduce 
about 50 are British and 1 is from a Quebec court, while 7 or 8 decisions 
are by the Australian Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and thie 
South Australian Industrial Court. The latter group of cases is asso- 
ciated with the text and legal discussions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of Canada and the Industrial Court of Kansas. 
‘lhe difficulty that attends an analytic distribution of cases which 
touch upon a wide range of subjects, these subjects themselves being 
closely related to each other, is apparent in the results shown. The 
volume is divided into three parts, no reason being evident for such 
a separation, the first and second and two-fifths of the third relating 
to the subject of organized activities of workingmen in the various 
ie the aiaien dealing with a variety of topics. 

t is obvious that the editor has undertaken a work in a new field 
of great interest and importance. Ancient laws and ancient cases 
that are of historical interest are made available along with some of 
the most recent decisions of the Supreme Court, cases as recent as 
the United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co., decided June 5 of 
the current year, appearing. On the other hand, the usefulness of 
the volume is greatly restricted by the citation of a large number 
of cases not based on any question of labor, but evident assumed 
by the author to be illustrative of identical principles. Thus under 
conspiracy are given a number of old English cases relating to a wide 
ange of subjects in such remote fields as poaching, fraudulent sales 
of horses, real estate, insurance policies, etc., marrying to give 
pauper’s settlement, charge of robbery, etc.; while combinations in 
restraint of trade are illustrated by cases of engrossing, as by seeking 
a monopoly of the hop market, coal market, salt market, etc. Ameri- 
can cases relative to the sugar trust and meat trust are offered. 
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Interference with the mails is exemplified by the trial of a county 
officer for arresting a mail carrier indicted for murder; while the rights 
of members of unincorporated associations are discussed in a number 
of cases relating to church congregations, lodges of fraternal bodies, 
and other groups of men associating for ends entirely distinct from 
any matter of the employment relation. 

In the hands of a class under the leadership of a competent instruc- 
tor this material may be of service, but the question arises as to the 
selection of such matter instead of cases arising out of actual labor 
organizations and associations of workers, whose history and expe- 
riences would seem to afford ample field for selection of the necessary 
illustrative material. Certainly to employers and employees, who 
were secondarily at least in mind in the preparation of the book, the 
interest is much less where the derivable principle must be trans- 
ferred to a reconstructed set of circumstances of direct interest to them. 
The book seems also subject to criticism in view of the breadth of its 
proposal to furnish “an adequate collection of the cases on the 
subject”’ of labor law. Outside the field of the labor union, the 
material is far from complete, and many aspects of the law, common 
and statutory, as it affects employers and employees is without 
elucidation either direct or suggestive. Despite all this there is 
much that will be of interest to the student whose guidance or infor- 
mation is such as to enable him to recognize or discover what is 
obsolete and rejected by the courts generally, and who is able to 
extricate himself from the maze of contradictions presented by local 
rulings and by the variations indulged in by identical courts at 
different periods of their history. 





~~ 


Exclusive Collective Agreements Establishing Labor Monopoly. 


of a trade is the exclusion of those outside of such organization 

from the privileges secured by it. A recent case before the 
District Court of Appeal of California (Overland Publishing Co. v. 
Union Lithograph Co., 207 Pac. 412) involved a complaint by a com- 
mercial printer against associations of other employers on the one 
hand and pressmen and compositors on the other. The city of San 
Francisco is known to be in large measure a “union town,” and in this 
case it was said that 95 per cent of the employing printers of the city 
belonged to the Printers’ Board of Trade, while on the other hand, 
the Typographical Union No. 21 embraces some 1,300 members, while 
about 500 other workmen belong to a pressmen and assistants’ union, 
still other workers being members of the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association. All these groups and organizations are made the de- 
fendants in the case. 

The plaintiff publishing company claimed a business capital in 
excess of $25,000, an established trade, and a force of employees 
averaging above 25 persons. It was repeatedly solicited to join the 
Printers’ Board of Trade, but “for its own good reasons’’ it declined. 
The various unions of employees and workmen entered into an agree- 
ment in November, 1920, by which the employers’ association 


f tas natural result of the approximately complete organization 
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assumed responsibility for violation of the union scale of wages anq 
working conditions, the union on the other hand agreeing that its 
members would work only for such concerns as were members of the 
employers’ association, “provided that the employers shall not 
arbitrarily, or for any but good cause, refuse admission to or deny 
retention of membership in the employers’ association.” The re. 
peated efforts of the employers to induce the plaintiff to join the as- 
sociation were followed by visits from the workers’ unions setting 
forth that under their agreement they would be compelled to order 
withdrawal from the ek EX? of the plaintiff of all members of 
the union associations. e plaintiff still refused, and the union 
employees left the plaintiff’s employment. 

n the basis of the above facts the peng company sought an in- 
junction to prevent the carrying out of this policy and the withholding 
of workmen. It was pointed out that unless the men would continue 
in its service it would lose important large contracts, various valuable 
copyrights, and be exposed to suits for damages for failure to carry out 
its existing production contracts. The court declared it to be “the 
right of every man to engage to work for or to deal with, or to refuse 
to work for or to deal with, any man or class of men as he sees fit, 
whatever his motive or whatever the resulting injury, without being 
held in any way accountable therefor. These rights may be exercised 
in association with others so long as they have no unlawful object 
in view.” Cases from the supreme court of the State were cited as 
announcing this doctrine, viz., Parkinson v. Building Trades, 154 
Calif. 581, 98 Pac. 1027, and Pierce v. Stablemen’s Union, 156 Calif. 
70, 103 Pac. 324. The former had quoted from a Federal case, 
National F 5 acre Co. v. Mason Builders’ Association, 169 Fed. 
259, 94 C. C. A. 535, where it was said that “the law could only make 
it possible for the complainant to do business in the way it chooses 
by compelling the defendants to do business in the way they did not 

oose. * * When equal rights clash, the law cannot interfere.” 

The California courts even decline to look into the question of 
motive, the doctrine laid down in the Parkinson case being: “In 
case of a peaceable and ordinary strike, without breach of contract, 
and conducted without violence, threats, or intimidation, this court 
would not inquire into the motives of the strikers; their acts being 
entirely lawful, their motives would be held immaterial.’”’ For the 
reasons given no ground appeared for injunctive relief. 

A further allegation related to the establishment of a monopoly 
in violation of the antitrust laws of the State and the United States, 
the plaintiff claiming that by collusion between the members of the 
Printers Board of Trade prices were fixed ‘grossly in excess of an 
amount that would yield to the persons making the charge and col- 
lecting such prices a fair and reasonable profit.” All printing bids 
involving more than $15 in value were considered in a meeting of 
the board, and the prices thereon fixed, the person to whom the bid 
should be allowed being designated, and all other members directed 
to refrain from bidding except in an amount above the rate fixed for 
the designated firm’s bid. is restraint of competition between the 
members of the board, embracing 5 practieally 95 per cent of the con- 
cerns engaged in ie RS trade in the city and county of San 
Francisco, was claimed to be an unjust and unlawful restraint on trade 
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and commerce both intrastate and interstate, constituting a trust 
within the meaning of the State law of 1907 (p. 984) as amended by 
Acts of 1909 (p. 594). 

It was said that if the allegations were true, the association would 
be subject to forfeiture of its charter and dissolution upon proceedings 
taken oe the attorney general or district attorney; but no action by 
a private person could be brought unless he was shown to be injured 
in his business or property by reason of anything forbidden in the 
act. The general allegations of damage by the plaintiff were said to 
be insufficient. The fact that it must discontinue business if it 
insists on its own plans does not establish liability, in view of the fore- 
going finding that the defendants are simply standing on their pref- 
erence as opposed to that of the plaintiff. Further, the elimination 
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ding @ of competition between members of the board of trade greatly reduces 
inue @ the competition that the plaintiff must meet, making the whole 
able § association practically a single competitor. No facts were alleged 


showing damage to the plaintiff because of the business methods 
of the board of trade, so no recovery could be had under this head. 
It results that the finding of the court below in favor of the defendants 
was affirmed. 
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Constitutionality of the Minimum Wage Law of the District of Columbia. 


HIS is the third article to appear in the Monrnry Lazor 
‘alif Review under the above heading. In the number for July, 
nase, 1920 (pp. 131, 132) the decision of Justice Bailey of the 
Fed. § supreme court of the District was noted, in which the law was sus- 
nake @ tained as valid legislation, his decision bearing date of June 2, 1920, 


the hearing having been held May 25 preceding. ‘This case was taken 
to the court of appeals of the District, where on June 6, 1921, the 
decision of the court below was affirmed, one of the three justices 
dissenting. An account of this opinion oo in the MonTHLY 


0SeS 
| not 
ere,” 
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Tn § Lasor Review for July, 1921 (pp. 202-205). 
ract. The opinion in the court of appeals was delivered by Chief Justice 
court @ Smyth and concurred in by acting Justice Stafford, who was de- 
eing tailed under provision of law from the supreme court bench of the 
- the jg District to act in the absence of Justice Robb of the court of appeals, 
absent on account of sickness. Justice Van Orsdel dissented. Fol- 
poly lowing the delivery of this opinion on June 6, a petition for rehearin 
ates, @ Was denied by Chief Justice Smyth and Justice Stafford on the 22 
‘the of June, Justice Van Orsdel being absent. The petitioners for a 
f on rehearing then addressed themselves to Justice Robb, asking him 
col- | 0 vote on the matter which, after some delay, he decided to do, 
bids @ 22d on July 13, 1921, Justices Van Orsdel and Robb voted in favor 
of  % a rehearing over the vote and protest of Chief Justice Smyth, 
. bid Who contended that the case had been fully settled by the opinion 
.cted jg and denial of a rehearing, as far as the jurisdiction of that court was 
| for @ concerned. However, the case came to a hearing on October 10 
1 the @ 2nd 11, 1921, and was held-under advisement until November 6, 
con- § 1922, when an opinion was rendered by Justice Van Orsdel, in which 
San §Uustice Robb concurred, denying the constitutionality of the act. 
rade @ Chief Justice Smyth presented a vigorous opinion, first attacking 
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the validity of the entire proceedings subsequent to the denial of : 
rehearing in June, 1921, and presenting with some additions his P 
reasons for regarding the act as constitutional. } 
Justice Van Orsdel in delivering the opinion of the court gave in . 
some detail the provisions of the act establishing a minimum wage m 
law for the District (act of September 19, 1918, 40 Stat. 960). \ 
statement of the two cases, joined for a hearing, was then made. 
_ The Children’s Hospital of the District sought a perpetual injunc- a 
tion to prevent the minimum wage board from enforcing its order . 
as to the rate of pay for woman employees; while in a second case, yu 
an elevator operator, who had lost her position at which she was ‘hs 
receiving $35 a month and 2 meals per day, the rate fixed by the 
board being $71.50 per month, also sought an injunction. The court 7 
said: 7. 
e 
The single war presented involves the power of Congress in the light of the saf 
limitations of the Constitution of the United States, to enact this legislation. * * * the 
The constitutionality of the act is assailed upon the theory that the power exerted lea 
extends to the regulation and limitation of the freedom of contract between private safe 
individuals, and that it is the initial step toward unlimited Federal price-fixing I 
legislation. it | 
It was then pointed out that the act was not justified by emer- pi 
gency, as in the case of certain so-called war legislation, nor did it & ert 
appear that the conditions of the working women of the District B the 
were such as to demand intervention in their behalf. ‘True, Con- Pri 
gress declared the purpose of the act to be ‘to protect the women & gnq 
and minors of the District from conditions detrimental to their 
health and morals resulting from wages which are inadequate to § .. 
maintain decent standards of living.’”’ - 
The law undertakes to direct the interpretation to be put upon it, °°” 
and forbids appeals to the court, except upon questions of law. ris 
The supporters of the law had called attention to the fact that he 
similar laws enacted in various jurisdictions had been upheld by the  ' 
State courts, ‘but that by no means forecloses consideration of the § >”! 
present case.” | = 7 
While statements of fact by a legislature, as an inducement for the enactment oi a & “¢}, 
law, are entitled to respect, they are by no means conclusive upon the courts: nor lab 
are the limitations upon interpretation and appeal, since the courts will have the JB ‘2’ 
last word in the event of any arbitrary action on the part of the board in carrying out law 
the provisions of the act. 37 | 
* * * * * * * star 
We are here called upon to weigh the subject matter of certain legislation in the & , E 
balance of the Constitution—the general power of Congress to fix wage contracts 
between private individuals. If Congress may establish a minimum wage for women, stat 
it may establish a maximum wage, or it may name afixed wage. Ifit may regulate J was 
w for women, it may by the exercise of the same power establish the wages to be # whil 
paid men. The power of Congress to fix wages between private individuals 1s either stan 
constitutional or unconstitutional.. There is no leeway for legislative or judicial bus} 
discretion. A fundamental principle is involved: and it does not lie in the courts & US! 
to declare a law Being the wages of women constitutional and a law fixing the wages o' & of t! 
men unconstitutional. The moral stimulus in the one instance is no ter than in & the | 
the other. If higher wages are essential to preserve the morals of women, they 
are equally essential to preserve the morals of men. Py 
é ore 0 
Justice Van Orsdel then asserted that if this law is to be equitably ae 
enforced, the factors of the cost of living must be inquired into, and RA wa 
a power “conceded to fix the prices of all commodities entering into Pie 


the determination of an equitable wage. In no other way can jus- 
[1892] | 
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tice be accorded. The wage fixed for an employer to pay his em- 

lovee can not be iustified, if based upon the unrestrained prices 
which the employee may have to pay the merchant for food and 
clothes, or the landlord for rent. The logical result of such a course 
relegates the whole matter of prices to the realm of legislation.” 

The liberty guaranteed by the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
to the Constitution was then adverted to, and declared to include 
the freedom of contract and the right to contract with relation to 
one’s business. It was admitted that safety and welfare may 
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‘der justify limiting the hours of labor in mines and other hazardous 
te activities, and requiring safeguards for dangerous occupations, but 
Was @ these regulations were said to affect only the mode of operation with- 
the out invading the domain of prices. 
_ They are easily distinguished from the purely economic question of how much the 
employer shall pay the employee for his services. * * * The public health and 
f the saiety demand, not that the business be confiscated, not that the proprietorship 
, 4 therein be curtailed or limited, not that the economic control] thereof may be in the 
orted least affected, but that the business be so conducted that the public health and 
ivate safety may not be seriously endangered. 
ixing Legislation tending to fix the prices at which private property shall be sold, whether 
it be a commodity or labor, places a limitation upon the distribution of wealth and 
is aimed at the correction of the inequalities of fortune which are inevitable under 
ner- our form of government, due to personal liberty and the private ownership of prop- 
' govern ae prop 
id it erty. These principles are embodied in the Constitution itself, and to interfere with 
trict their freedom of operation is to deprive the citizen of his constitutional rights. 
i * * * The police power can not be employed to level inequalities of fortune. 
ted Private property can not by mere a or judicial fiat be taken from one person 
men J and delivered to another, which is the logical result of price fixing. 
7 Taking up next the contention that “the act may be sustained, 
7 since Congress is legislating for a class,” the court held that “the 
nit, @ Constitutional limitations upon Congress involve fundamental prin- 
law. @ “ples of human rights reserved to the whole people and not to any 
that j@ i#vored class of citizenship. * * * No reason is apparent why 
- the g the operation of the law should be extended to women to the exclu- 
* the ig sion of men, since women have been granted full equality with men 
1é ; ° li ° al ] , - 

in the commercial and political world. 

_ The court then cites an opinion of the Supreme Court to uphold 
rol’ Bf ‘the sacredness of the right of the citizen to freely contract his 
‘. the ( labor,” following which cases relied upon by the supporters of the 
ag out / law were considered. These were: Wilson v. New (243 U. S. 332, 

37 Sup. Ct. 298), in which the Adamson law fixing an eight-hour 
- standard day for railroad employees was upheld; and the case Block 
‘ ccts ( & Hirsh (256 U. S. 135, 41 Sup. Ct. 458) in which the validity of the 
omen, (@ Statute providing for the control of rents in the District of Columbia 
gulate {# was affirmed. The first was said to be not a wage-fixing statute, 
“ while the latter was sustained on the ground that under the circum- 
oecial stances the renting of property in the District of Columbia was a 
courts (@ DUSiness affected with a public interest. it was declared that neither 
ageso! Of these cases could be regarded as justifying a decision in favor of 
vad the act under consideration. 
" a. to the consideration of the vindication of the act as a proper exercise 

of the police power we are of the opinion that it can not be upheld. High wages do 
tably J not necessarily tend to good morals, or the promotion of the general welfare. * * * 
, and A wage Saeed upon competitive ability is just, and leads to frugality and honest 
y into | {2dustry and inspires an ambition to attain the ee possible efficiency, while 
: jus- the equal wage paralyzes ambition and promotes prodigality and indolence. It takes 
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away the strongest incentive to human labor, thrift, and efficiency, and works injus. 
tice to employee and employer alike, thus affecting injuriously the whole socia! anq 
industrial fabric. Experience has demonstrated that a fixed minimum wage means 
in the last analysis, a fixed wage: since the employer, being compelled to advance 
some to a wage higher than their earning capacity, will, to equalize the cost of opera. 
tion, lower the wage of the more competent to the common basis. 


Justice Van Orsdel then repeated the statement made in his dis. 
senting opinion in June, 1921, in which he said that: 


It should be remembered that of the three fundamental principles which underlie 
government and for which government exists—the protection of life, liberty, and 
property—the chief of these is property, not that any amount of property is more 
valuable than the life or liberty of the citizen, but the history of civilization proves 
that when the citizen is deprived of the free use and enjoyment of his property anarchy 
and revolution follow, and life and liberty are without protection. 


He then concluded: 


No greater calamity could befall the wage earners of this country than to have the 
legislative power to fix wages upheld. It would deprive them of the most sacred 

eguard which the Constitution affords. Take from the citizen the right to freely 
contract and sell his labor for the highest wage which his individual skill and eff. 
ciency will command and the laborer would be reduced to an automaton—a mere 
creature of the State. It is paternalism in the highest degree, and the struggle of the 
centuries to establish the —_ that the State exists for the citizen, and not the 
citizen for the State, would be lost. 

If, in the exercise of the police power for the general welfare, power lies in the 
legislature to fix the wage which the citizen must accept or choose idleness, or, as in the 
case of Willie Lyons, be deprived of the means of earning a living, it is but a ste) to 
a legal requirement that the industrious, frugal, economical citizen must divide his 
earnings with his indolent, worthless neighbor. The modern tendency toward iniis- 
criminate legislative and judicial jugglery with great fundamental —. of free 
government, whereby property ights are being curtailed and destroyed, logically 
will, if persisted in, end in social disorder and revolution. Let no one imagine for a 
moment that our civilization is such that property rights can thus be socialized with- 
out the grossest abuse of the privileges granted, or that the restraint of the abuses can 
be left with safety to legislative or judicial discretion. 

The decrees are reversed with costs, and the causes remanded for further proceed- 
ings, not inconsistent with this opinion. 

In his dissenting opinion Chief Justice Smyth recounted the pro- 
ceed in which the act was held constitutional, in the course of 
which he said: 

It would seem from the foregoing that the appellants, finding themselves defeated, 
sought a justice who had not sat in the case, but who, they believed, would be favor- 
able to them, and induced him, by an appeal directed to him personally, to assume 
jurisdiction and join with the disse nting justice in an attempt to overrule the deci- 
sions of the court. I shall not characterize such practice—let the facts speak {or 
themselves. 

Numerous cases were cited including a recent decision of the court 
of appeals itself in support of the contention that “considering the 
law, then, as it is, I am convinced that Mr. Justice Stafford’s authority 
and jurisdiction continued until the motions for rehearing had been 
disposed of, that both cases were finally adjudicated on June 22. 
1921, and that the court has no jurisdiction over them at this time.’ 
He then turned to a discussion of the constitutionality of the act, 
announcing his purpose to repeat in substance the statements in tlie 
opinion of June, 1921, ‘‘making only such changes as shall be neces- 
sary to conform to the present situation.” 

In opening his opinion Chief Justice Smyth said: 

The question presented by these cases is not one of economics. It does not cal! for 
a decision with respect to what constitutes thrift or lack of thrift. Nor is the wisdom 
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or nonwisdom of the statute before the court. It is no part of our function to deal 
with such matters and any discussion of them is quite beside the case. Our authority 
is limited to the single question, ‘‘Had Congress the right to pass the act?” When 
we decide that we decide everything we have any right to touch. All else that is 
said, no matter how vehement, is merely obiter. 


The principle was laid down that ‘‘the high respect due from one 
coordinate branch of the Government to another forbids the judiciary 
to declare an act of Congress invalid unless it is manifestly so. ‘Every 
possible presumption is in favor of the validity of the statute and this 
continues until the contrary is shown beyond a rational doubt.’” 
The question before the court ‘‘is one of power, not of expediency.” 
The power of Congress to legislate includes the exercise of “the police 

ower in all its plenitude.’”’ Common knowledge points out the sub- 
stantial relation of the act to its declared object. It is ‘‘well known 
that if a working woman does not receive a sufficient wage to supply 
her with necessary food, shelter, and clothing and she is vata og to 
subsist upon less than her requirements demand, the result must be 
that her health will be injuriously affected.’’ The results of the 
investigation made by the House committee prior to the enactment 
of this statute were then noted, numerous cases appearing in which 
the expenditures of the lowest-paid groups of vn were ‘‘below 
that which would permit of paymes comfort and decency.” Con- 
gress acting under this general information and with such evidence as 
was before it was within its powers and exercising its proper function. 
Thirteen States of the Union and as many foreign countries have 
provided for a minimum wage for women ‘‘on the theory fhat it tends 
to safeguard their health.’’ These facts show that ‘in the judg- 
ment of a large part of the world there is an intimate relation between 
a minimum wage and the public welfare.”’ 

Concluding that the act is substantially related to its object, the 
question is then taken up as to the ‘‘palpable invasion of rights 
secured by the fundamental law.’”’ It is admitted that there is an 
interference with the freedom of contract; ‘‘but that is not fatal. 
Every statute exerting the police power interferes with the freedom 
of contract.”” Reasonable regulations and prohibitions imposed in 
the interest of the community have been justified in many cases. 

The majority condemns the act as economically and socially unwise and warns wa: 
earners against its viciousness. In the record there is absolutely no fact to sustify 
this. Moreover, it is in the teeth, as I have shown, of the judgment of thirteen States, 
of five foreign nations, of eight Canadian Provinces, of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of this city, of practically every member of the Congress which 
passed the act—in a word, of everyone who has studied the matter, if we are to be 
governed by the record, and we should be. But suppose the act is unwise, what has 
that to do with its constitutionality? What Congress does may be wise and yet uncon- 
stitutional (Child Labor Case, Bailey et al. v. The Drexel Furniture Co., 42 Sup. 
Ct. 449, decided May 15, 1922.) Courts are not vested with the power to measure 
the validity of a legislative act by the wisdom or lack of wisdom it may disclose, and 
if they assume to do so they are guilty of a usurpation forbidden by the Constitution. 


The argument that a fair minimum can not be fixed without goin 
into all the related factors was considered and its claims dented. 
The fact that the act is ‘‘a price or wage fixing measure” was then 
adverted to, but the same was said. to be true of the rent acts of the 
District of Columbia and of New York, which have been sustained. 
The fact that certain powers have been exercised only in emergency 
leaves unchanged the fact that the power exists, its exercise being 
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called out in the one case by the demands of the general welfare at 
the time, ‘‘just as the protection of the morals n— health of women 
called for the passage of the act we are reviewing.”’ 

Much was said during the argument at the bar to the effect that if this statute jg 
sustained it will lead to sovietism and so forth. When statutes having that effect come 
up for judgment we shall deal with them. It is no part of our duty to engage in specy. 
lation concerning them now. 


In conclusion Chief Justice Smyth recited the proposition of Justice 
Stafford in his concurring opinion to the effect that the act is one 
‘passed in the public interest and by way of protection to a class 
whole might reasonably be considered as needing protection, viz, the 
women who must labor in order to live. It would seem that the richt 
of this class to live on a barely decent level and the right of the public 
to have them so live should outweigh the right of those who do not 
need to work in order to live and who therefore are merely asserting 
a right to earn money and thereby accumulate property. If a woman 
is willing to work for less than a decent living wage it must be because she 
has other means of livelihood or because she is willing to live below 
that level. She ought not to be allowed to live below that level if 
that means that the woman beside her, who is trying to live decently, 
will be dragged down with her. * * * The public interest in the 
purposes of the act is too obvious to call for explanation or comment.’ 

Steps for an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States have 
been taken. 





Law Regarding Employment of Children and Young Persons in 
Denmark.’ 


HE new Danish law (No. 313) of July 10, 1922, forbids the 
T employment of children under 14 years of age in trade, in- 
dustrial, and transport activities or any branch thereof, and 
the employment of young persons between 14 and 18 years of age 
in such activities between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a.m. The 
employment of a young person between 14 and 18 years of age from 
7 until 8 o'clock in the evening is permitted provided the rest period 
is extended until 7 o’clock in the morning and the employer notifies 
the proper authorities in advance. In bakeries and confectioneries, 
if the factory inspector is notified in advance, work may begin at 
4 a. m. on the condition that the young persons do not work after 
5 p. m. In creameries work may begin at 5 a. m. if the young 
persons do not work after 6 p. m. These provisions, do not apply 
to establishments in which only members of their own family work, 
nor to purely messenger service except as provisions of other laws 
apply; nor do they apply to children and young persons in schools 
where such work is authorized and controlled by public authorities. 
If it is deemed necessary for their trade education, the minister 
of the interior, upon request, may permit male workers 16 years 
of age to work between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. in industries of a nature 
requiring continuous operation, as follows: Iron and steel factories. 
glass works, paper mills, and raw sugar factories. 





1 Social Forsorg, Copenhagen, No. 8, 1922, pp. 184-185. 
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The provisions of the law as to young persons between 16 and 18 
years of age may be waived when accidents or other unforeseen cir- 
cumstances occur which affect the regular operation of the industry. 
This law invalidates certain sections of the laws of April 29, 1913, 


and of June 9, 1920. 


_— vu. 
=—_?s 





—— 
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New Labor Laws in Finland." 


LAW regulating labor agreements in Finland was passed June 
A 1, 1922, and poe effective one month later. It rep als 
the master and servant law of January 30, 1865, and specified 
sections of the law of March 31, 1879. In some respects it resembles 
the master and servant law of Denmark which became effective in 
December, 1921.” 

The law provides that agreements may be verbal or written and 
made for a fixed period not to exceed three years or to be valid until 
further notice, or to expire without notice, or for specified or occasional 
work. The time allowed for giving notice is not to be more than 
six months and is to be the same te both parties. The period of 
validity of an agreement may include a special trial period of not 
more than three months, during which time either party may termi- 
nate the agreement without giving notice. 

Minors 18 years of age may conclude agreements and this right is 
also eetbiiiied to self-supporting minors between the ages of 15 and 
18 years. An agreement made by a guardian for a minor is valid 
ony, until the minor becomes 18 years of age. 

ages are to be paid at specified intervals and in the current coin 
of the country or in products or payments in kind according to the 
contract but no substitutions are to be made when a cash wage is 
specified. Where no current price is available for them the money 
value of payments in kind, when they constitute part of the wage, 
is to be stated in the agreement. Labor agreements making the 
wage partly or entirely gifts or tips are forbidden. If wages are not 
paid when the work is ended, wages are to be paid for the waiting 
period but not to exceed three days. The employee is to receive 
pay if through some fault of the sires had he is prevented from work- 
ing. In case of sickness or accident for which the employee is not 
at fault he shall receive pay but for not more than 14 days. 

An employee who works one year continuously for the same em- 
ployer is to receive a vacation of seven working days with pay and for 
one-half year’s work he is entitled to four days’ leave. Atleast once a 
week, preferably on Sunday, an employee is to have continuous rest 
from work for a reasonable period. For overtime work or work done 
during vacation extra compensation shall be given. An employee who 
receives board and lodging from his employer is to receive board 
money at the rate current in the district where he works, during a 
vacation period spent away from his place of employment. 





' Social Tidskrift, Helsingfors, No. 7, 1922, pp. 514-526. 
See MONTHLY Lasor REViEW for February, 1922, p. 140. 
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Wholesome and sufficient board shall be furnished where board and 
lodging constitute part of the wages, and in case of illness the em- 
‘0 bt shall receive proper care for 14 days not including the day he 

ecomes ill. . If a house is furnished as part payment it shall be in 
good repair and in a sanitary condition and be large enough to house 
the family according to the standards prevailing in the community. 

Labor agreements affecting agricultural wen Loa who are fur- 

nished board and lodging or receive house and payments in kind, unless 
otherwise specified, are understood to terminate on the Ist of the 
following November. 
The employer is subject to fines if he prevents an employee from 
joining unions © sxpinee ss by law or prevents him from performing 
civic duties. e same applies if an employee interferes with those 
rights of a fellow worker or an employer. Any agreement whereby 
either party is bound not to belong to a union or association is illegal. 
It is forbidden to use force or threats to compel an employer to stop 
work or to discharge or not to employ certain workers or to force a 
laborer to take part in a strike or to refrain from working. 

Another new law which is somewhat closely 7A tigiea's | with the 
foregoing legislation also became effective July 1, 1922. It provides 
that in all factories which regularly employ more than 10 workers 
“labor regulations” shall be established. This includes establish- 
ments operated by municipalities or the State. 

These regulations are to contain provisions as to engaging workers, 
hours and rest periods, wages and wage payments, giving notice, tria! 
period of an agreement, complaints, safety measures, and fire and 
accident prevention. 

The labor regulations are to be posted in the work place for 14 days 

so as to give the workers an opportunity to approve or disapprove 
them, either through a meeting of all concerned or through their 
chosen representatives. Four copies of the regulations are then sent 
to the Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) and if any provision is contrary 
to the law that point must be corrected and a copy of the approved 
regulations submitted to the Labor Bureau within two aaamee or if 
dissatisfied with the decision the applicant must show he has filed a 
complaint. 
en approved a copy is to be sent to the factory inspector; one 
copy is to be posted in the factory where the workers can read it and 
a copy must be given to each worker employed in the establishment. 
The factory inspectors (yrkesinspektionen) are charged with the en- 
forcement of the law. 
If the employer does not establish labor regulations within three 
months after the law becomes effective or, in the case of a new estab- 
ment, within two months after beginning operations, he is fined, and 
the fine is tripled for the second offense. 
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German Law Regulating Hours of Labor of Miners.’ 


N JUNE 28, 1922, the Reichstag passed a law, promulgated on 
() July 17, 1922, which regulates uniformly the hours of labor 
below ground in all kinds of mines in Germany. According to 
this law the shift of workers below ground begins with the time of 
their descent into the mine and ends with their completed ascent 
from the mine. The duration of the shift fixed in accordance with 
collective agreements in force on October 1, 1921, shall be considered 
as the duration of the regular daily hours of labor of workers below 
ground. In establishments in which the hours of labor were not 
regulated by a collective agreement on October 1, 1921, the daily 
hours of labor shall be those that were usual on that day in these 
establishments. Overtime work in excess of the regular hours of 
labor may be agreed upon by means of a generally binding collective 
agreement. Collective agreements must provide for shorter hours 
than the regular hours of labor in mines in which the temperature is 
in excess of 28° Celsius (82.4° Fahrenheit), and if a collective agree- 
ment fails to make such provision, shorter hours shall be fixed by the 
competent mining authorities after a hearing of the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations interested. 








1 Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, Berlin, Aug. 15, 1922, p. 431. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October, 1922. 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNncriaTION. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation 
exercised his good offices in connection with 21 labor disputes 


during October, 1922. These disputes affected a total of 


57,520 employees. The table following shows the name and loca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workmen directly and indirectly affected. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, OCTOBER, 1922. 








Company or industry and location. 


Nature 
of con- 
troversy. 


Craft concerned. 


Cause of dispute. 


Present 
Status. 





C. & O. R. R., Richmond, Va 

Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo, N.Y........ 

Sixty-one — in United States (East 
Liverpool, Ohio). 

Jefferson Barracks Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lake Carriers’ Association, Great Lakes, 
Chicago, Il. 


G. Warfield Simpson, Washington, D.C...|.. 


Fur workers, Philadelphia, Pa 


American Brick & Tile Co., Terre Haute, |.. 


Ind. 
Steel Car Forge Co., Elwood City, Pa 


Balk Fur Co. (34 firms), Philadelphia, Pa..|.. 


Weil Ericson, Chicago, Ill 


Miners, Connellsville, Pa., and western |. 


Pennsylvania. 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York City.. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe Co 
TE Philadelphia, Pa 
R. F. & P. R. R., Richmond, Va 
Sanitary potters, United States 


Strike. .. 
aa” Sap 


= eee 


Contro- 
versy. 
Strike. .. 


J xn 
tm ale 

Ms wan 
, Maiden 


a ou 
- ee 


Diamond State Fiber Co., West Consho- |... 


hocken, Pa. 
Sil-Gor Hat Co., New York City 


Dr. Posner’s Shoe Factory, Brooklyn,N.Y . ae 


Shoe workers, Rochester, N. Y 











-| Hosiery workers 


.--| Employees 
.| Longshoremen. . 


.| Proposed 10 per cent 
t 


ek .| Shoe workers.... 





Employees 
Potters 


Carpenters and 
metal workers. 


Fur workers. ... 
Brick and tile 


Sho 
Ss 


.| Union activities 





veawe conditions . 
) 
Ask7 per cent in- 


crease. 
Jurisdictional sheet 

metal work. 
Working conditions. 


Wages. 
Union recognition . . . 
Ask 10 cents increase. 


Ask 20 per cent in- 
crease, 


Refusal by company 
to renew agree- 
ment. 

Working conditions! 


Wages cut 12 to 8 
cents per dozen. 


cut. 
Ask 10 cents an hour 
increase. 


Outlaw strike 





Union recognition. . . 


Pending 
Do. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 
Do. 


Settled. 

Penuing. 
Do. 
Do. 

Settled. 

Adjusted 
D 


0. 
Pending. 
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Concluded. 





~-—— | 





Company or industry and location. 


Terms of settlement. 


Date of— fected. 


Workmen af- 








Begin- 


Direct- 





c. & O. R. R., Richmond, Va 

Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

Sixty-one plants in United States (East 
Liverpool, Ohio). 

Jefferson Barracks Hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo 


Lake Carriers’ Association, Great Lakes, 
Chicago, Ill. 

G. Warfield Simpson, Washington, 
D.C. 


Fur workers, Philadelphia, Pa 


American Brick & Tile Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Steel Car Forge Co., Elwood City, Pa. .. 

Balk Fur Co. (34 firms), Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Weil Ericson, Chicago, Ill 


Miners, Connellsville, Pa., and west- | 


ern Pennsylvania. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York | 


City. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe Co 


Longshoremen, Philadelphia, Pa....... 

R., F. & P. R. R., Richmond, Va 

Sanitary potters, United States 

Diamond State Fiber Co., West Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 


Sil-Gor Hat Co., New York City 


Dr. —* Shoe Factory, Brooklyn, | 
N 


Shoe workers, Rochester, N. Y........ 








Compromise on part piece- 
work and journeymen 
prices. 

Union recognized by 95 
per cent of employers. 


250 returned; 45 still out... . 


Employees resumed work 
for 30 days. 

Settled before arrival of 
commissioner. 


2 me oF hour granted; | 
before arrival of | 


settle 
commissioner. 

Increase allowed and 44 
hour week. 


| 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Sept. 





Sept. 30 | 
| Aug. 


New agreement concluded.) Oct. 9 |... 


Indi- 
| rectly. 








On November 1, 1922, there were 33 strikes before the department 
for settlement, and in addition 9 controversies which had not reached 


the strike stage. 


The total number of cases pending was 42. 





COOPERATION. 








Third Congress of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. 


HE third cooperative congress, called by The Cooperative 
T League, was held at Chicago, October 26 to 28, 1922. The 
first congress was held at Springfield, Ill., in 1918 and the 
second at Cincinnati in 1920.!_ At the first two conventions delegates 
were accepted from all genuine cooperative societies. At the second 
congress The Cooperative League was constituted the official central 
educational body for the movement, and at the present meeting 
while an invitation to be present was extended to nonmember 
cooperative societies, workers’ productive societies, farmers’ market- 
ing societies, and trade-unions interested in cooperation, only dele- 
gates from members of the league were allowed to vote. 

Greetings were received from the cooperators of Austria, Belgium 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
New Zealand, Norway, Russia, and Sweden, and from officials of 
the International Cooperative Alliance. 

The report of the secretary of The Cooperative League gave an 
account of the work of the league during the past two years. At the 
time of writmg the report 289 local societies with a membership of 
282,000 and six district leagues—those of Missouri, Ohio, the North- 
ern States, Chicago, Cleveland, and New York—had affiliated with 
the league. A number of other societies have since signified their 
intention of joining. 

Education in Cooperation. 

[N HIS address, Dr. J. P. Warbasse, president of the league, empha- 

sized the need of unity and of education in the movement. He 
stated that societies are failing because they are not in touch with 
the pooled knowledge of the movement. Their failure is unneces- 
sary. The technique of conducting a cooperative enterprise has been 
compiled and methods standardized. There is, however, need of 
people with training and experience to bring this knowledge to tlie 
people. Persons trained in cooperation should be made district 
advisers, with salary and traveling expenses, part to be guarantee: 
by the local societies and the rest by either the district or national! 
body. The speaker advocated the establishment of schools to train 
new workers in cooperation. After taking the cooperative course 
the student would receive practical training from the district advisers. 
Some advisers have already indicated their willingness to train 
student apprentices. The cooperative movement, he said, can 
develop soundly only as it educates leaders and teachers. 

Mr. Severi Alanne, educational director of the Cooperative Central 
Exchange at Superior, Wis., was of the opinion that in educational! 





1 For an account of the second congress see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for January, 1921, pp. 127-132. 
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work effort should be directed first toward the membership of the 
society through lectures and literature. Lectures are more effective 
than literature, provided good speakers can be secured. It is his 
experience that it is easier to secure a good speaker than a good 
audience. The problem then becomes that of attracting the members 
to attend the lecture, and the speaker suggested slides or movin 
pictures, refreshments, dancing, entertainments, etc., as means af 
attraction. Literature,-he said, is effective if attractive. Contests, 
with prizes for essays, are good. To finance the educational work he 
urged specific appropriations from surplus savings of societies and the 
inclusion of a provision to this effect in the by-laws of all societies. 

Mr. Alanne, describing the educational work of the Cooperative 
Central Exchange, said that more than 100 workers have been trained 
during the past four years and more than 60 per cent of these are now 
employed in the cooperative movement. One feature of the course is 
that the students meet with the instructors at regular intervals for 
the purpose of criticizing and making suggestions. He advocated 
the establishment of similar schools at various places in the United 
States, outlined a course of study, and stated that a four weeks’ 
course, with two teachers, would cost between $700 and $800. The 
necessary money could be raised by charging a $20 tuition fee and a 
membership tax of perhaps 5 eents per member. He suggested that 
some of the more successful societies might establish scholarships. 
The first year the Cooperative Central Exchange gave its course an 
assessment of 50 cents was levied on each member society, but this 
was discontinued because the exchange became strong enough finan- 
cially to carry on the work. 

A delegate from the Students’ Federated Schools of Greater New 
York told of the work of the schools. There are three of these schools 
and they have been in existence three years. During that time they 
have had an enrollment of more than 2,000 students; at present some 
200 students are enrolled. The schools have 10 regular instructors 
in the academic department and besides these a number of visiting 
lecturers and instructors. Instructors as well as students are members 
of the cooperative society. The members decide the curriculum, 
hire the instructors, manage the business affairs of the schools, and 
divide the cable: among themselves. A meeting of members is 
held once a month. This enterprise, as was pointed out by another 
delegate, represents ‘‘cooperation in education,” as distinguished 
from the “education in cooperation”? which was discussed by Mr. 
Alanne. 

Cooperative Legislation. 


‘THE pegs of the committee on cooperative legislation, read by 
Mr aEty Rappaport, brought out the fact that existing legisla- 
tis 


tion is unsatisfactory, most of the State laws being deficient and all 
being different. The following basic provisions, it was said, should 
be embodied in cooperative laws: (1) The true cooperative society 
should be defined; (2) societies should be required to incorporate in 
order to protect the members; (3) democratic control should be pro- 
vided for—one vote, no proxy, initiative and referendum, and recall 
of officers; (4) definite provisions for the distribution of earnings; 
(5) limitation of organization and promotion expense, and prohibition 
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of misrepresentations as to cooperative character of society; and (6) 
exemption of cooperative societies from taxation. 

The committee has drawn up a model law whose passage in all 
States it urges. 
Agricultural Cooperation. 


ME. W.C. Lansdon, national organizer for the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America, gave an account of the co- 
operative enterprises of ‘the farmers, especially in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. It had been stated by Mr. L. S. Herron, editor of the 
Nebraska Farmer, that the margin between the producers’ price and 
that paid by the consumer has been steadily widening, and that the 
condition of the farmer is now the worst it ever has been. Mr. Lans- 
don said that only 20 to 25 per cent of the price paid by the consumer 
goes to the farmer who produced the commodity. The farmers’ first 
problem is to organize marketing agencies, but the farmers are also 
consumers and stores are therefore almost as necessary as markets, 
Credit is also important. The farmers have entered all these lines of 
activity. In Kansas there are between 700 and 800 cooperative 
societies of all kinds, with more than $15,000,000 invested, and in 
Nebraska about 800; the total turnover is over $2,000,000,000 per 
ear. 
‘ The farmers are following the Danish plan of having a separate 
marketing agency for each commodity. Much has been done in 
marketing wheat, a system of pooling of crops being used, in which 
the marketing association is the agent of the growers. These asso- 
ciations are marketing without capital stock. The product is their 
capital. The manager of the agency makes advances of about 60 per 
cent of the value to the growers who bring him their produce. The 
cash to do this is obtained through the deposit of a nonperishable 
commodity in bonded warehouses. The wheat growers’ associations 
already operating control some 80,000,000 bushels a year. These 
marketing associations have secured a fair price for the farmer; the 
wheat farmers marketing in this way now receive about 15 cents a 
bushel more, while the farmers’ return on cotton increased from 8 to 
23 cents a pound as a result of reducing costs of marketing. The 
point was stressed that these increases to the farmer were secured not 
as a result of increases in price to the consumer but through the elim- 
ination of profit-making middlemen. 

Fire insurance has for some years been written by farmers’ insur- 
ance associations, and over $500,000 has been paid back in dividends. 
They are now beginning to write life insurance also, in Iowa. 

e Farmers’ Union will install the books for a society, instruct the 
manager how to keep them, and then audit them regularly. The 
auditor’s report shows the financial condition of the society, points 
out any errors and makes suggestions for improvement. 


Cooperative Banking and Credit. 


R. Walter F. McCaleb, vice president and manager of the Engineers’ 

National Cooperative Bank at Cleveland, stated that what is now 
needed are “economic devices turning strictly on ne Nae ” He 
especially emphasized the need of a new type of banks, such as the 
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cooperative banks. The bank? with which he is connected has been 
very successful, having now nearly $19,000,000 in resources. Its 
“nolicy is to help the workers and farmers.’’ It has loaned over a 
quarter of a million dollars to wheat meg in the past two years, 
and loaned $100,000 to the Bank of North Dakota. It has opposed 
the “open shop” drive and has denied funds to sources trying to 
injure the workers. 

The speaker touched briefly on the cooperative and labor banks 
that have recently been acetal in Hammond, Ind., Philadelphia, Pa., 
San Bernardino, Calif., Birmingham, Ala., and Chicago. ‘The trans- 
portation brotherhoods of Minneapolis have been granted a charter 
and will open their bank December 1, 1922. The telegraphers’ bank 
of St. Louis will open April 1, 1923. Banks are in prospect in Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, and Dallas, while inquiries have been received 
by the Cleveland bank from a great many cities all over the United 
States. 

Mr. McCaleb pointed out two important agencies of credit: (1) The - 
Federal farm loan banks and (2) the building and loan associations. 
He stated that on June 1, 1921, there were 8,633 building and loan 
associations with 4,962,919 members and $2,519,000,000 in assets; 
on October 1, 1922, the membership had reached 5,809,000 and the 
assets $2,890,764,000. 

The form, methods, and operation of credit unions were described 
by Miss Caro D. Coombs, director of the remedial loan department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Cooperative Housing. 


R. Daniel W. Hoan, mayor of Milwaukee, gave an interesting 
account of the cooperative housing enterprise in that city by 
which a saving, to the buyer, of from $1,200 to $1,500 on each 6-room 
house was made. Because of the widespread housing shortage in 
the United States and because the ‘‘ Milwaukee plan”’ is practical, 
meets a real need, and can be duplicated anywhere by the same 
methods, the account given by the mayor has been reproduced in 
this issue of the Review, pages 155 to 158. 


Cooperative Restaurants. 


MESS Mary E. Arnold, manager of Our Cooperative Cafeteria of 

New York City gave as the requisites of a successful coopera- 
tive society (1) that it be conducted for the common good; (2) that 
it “play fair’ with its employees, its members, and the public, and 
the people from whom it buys; and (3) that it be a sound business. 
The society of which she is manager now runs three cafeterias, one 
of which has only recently been opened. In opening a new branch, 
she stated, the society looks for a place where there are lots of 
restaurants ‘‘ because we know we can beat them.’”’ Only persons 
receiving from $1,200 to $3,000 are catered to, and to these the 
society endeavors to ‘‘sell” the idea of cooperation, as well as co- 
operative food. ‘To “sell” the cooperative idea it was necessary 
first to convert the employees to cooperation because “ cooperation 
is sold more by the people who serve you” than in any other way. 





p. —- LaBoR REVIEW, September, 1920 (p. 128) and February, 1922 (p. 144) for short accounts 
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The patrons of the first cafeteria were mainly stenographers and 
typists; these were “mildly interested” in cooperation and about 
15 per cent of the patrons became members of the society. The 
second cafeteria catered mainly to artists and teachers; of these 
“not one ‘fell for’ cooperation—especially the teachers.’”’ The 
third is situated in Wall Street, and it was stated that much more 
interest is being displayed by the patrons there than in either of the 
other two. 

The society operates on a margin of 2 to 8 per cent, any surplus 
being used in various ways—to give shorter hours, higher wages, or 
larger portions of food. No dividend is returned to nonmembers on 
their patronage, as the amount of bookkeeping required would be so 
great as to make this impracticable; in order that the members may 
not profit by the business of the nonmembers, however, the socicty 
decided to use the profit so accruing to further the spread of coopera- 
tion. The society’s employees work a 48-hour week; those of its 
competitors work generally a 12-hour day. The society now has 
929 members and does a business of $300,000 a year. 


Cooperative Distribution of Milk. 


R. Edward Solem, manager of the Franklin Cooperative Cream- 
ery of Minneapolis, read the report of the committee on the 
cooperative distribution of milk. The committee formulated a num- 
ber of requisites for the successful operation of a milk-distributing 
plant. Among these were the following: (1) The society should be 
organized by experienced persons, (2) the endorsement of organized 
labor should be secured and only trade-unionists should be employed 
(3) the milk supply should be assured before the business is started, 
(4) where pao £3 the society should obtain its milk from producers’ 
organizations, (5) the employees should be educated in cooperation, 
(6) service and quality should be the aim of the organization, (7) 
the society should sell at the market price, (8) the population and 
sentiment of the city of location ey be considered, (9) up-to-date 
equipment should be installed, and (10) the customers should be 
kept informed as to the fat test of the milk and the financial standing 
of the society. 
- It was pointed out that milk distribution reaches a larger propor- 
tion of the community than that of any other commodity. 

The society of which Mr. Solem is manager has 5,700 members 
and delivers milk to some 30,000 households in addition to a large 
number of hotels, restaurants, stores, etc. It maintains 85 wagons 
for this service. It was announced that the creamery plans to 
begin the distribution of ‘‘union-made bread with the union label.” 


Other Subjects. 


MONG the other addresses were ‘‘Women’s guilds—how to 
interest and a the women,” by Mrs. Annie S. Bromley, 
president of the Hudson Guild of New York City; the report of the 
committee on cooperative accounting read by Mrs. Mabel Cheel of 
The Cooperative League; “‘Store management problems,” by Otto 
Endres, president of the Utica, N. Y., Cooperative Socie:y; “How 
to meet competition,” by Ernest Alm, manager of the Roseland 
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Cooperative Society, Chicago; “Cooperative distribution of coal,” 
by Dr. G. L. Kennedy, president of the Villa Grove, Ill., Cooperative 
Society; “‘How to organize district leagues—how may the league 
best serve the district leagues,’ by L. E. Woodcock, president of 
the New York Federation of Cooperative Societies; Taxation of 
cooperative societies,’ by Harry Rappaport of The Cooperative 
League; “‘ Problems of wholesaling,” by John Nummivuori, manager 
of the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society of East St. 
Louis, lll.; “Spurious cooperative schemes,”’ by A. P. Bower, vice 
resident of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor and presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation of Cooperative Societies; and 
“Promotion of cooperation by trade-unions,’”’ by John H. Walker, 
president of the Illinois State Federation of Labor and president of 
the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

Papers by Cedric Long of The Cooperative League on “‘ Cooperative 
bakeries; and Louis B. Blachly, president of the Village Cooperative 
Society of New York City, on “Cooperative laundries,’ were sub- 
mitted but not read. 





—wowve 
— _ 


Decision as to Contract with Cooperative Marketing Associations, 
California. 


HE Supreme Court of California has recently decided a case 
(Poultry Producers of Southern California (Inc.) v. Barlow, 
208 Pac. 93) involving the right of a cooperative association 
to anion a member from violating his contract with the association 
and also its right to a decree requiring the performance of the contract. 
The plaintiff was a corporation organized by the poultry producers 
of southern California for the purpose of marketing cooperatively 
the products of the member stockholders. Each stockholder was 
obligated under a produce sale agreement to deliver to the organiza- 
tion, for sale by it, all the eggs produced by his poultry. The 
defendant was one of the stockholders and, therefore, bound by the 
agreement. He, however, violated the contract by selling to outside 
agencies, and the cooperative association brought suit to enjoin him 
from continuing this practice and also to require the specific per- 
formance of his contract. Damages of $230 were asked and judg- 
ment for the amount was rendered by the superior court of the county 
of Los Angeles; an injunction mer § specific performance were also 
granted. ‘lhe defendant appealed the case to the district court 
of appeal which affirmed the judgment for damages but granted 
a reVersal as to the injunction and specific performance of contract. 
The cooperative association then carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of California where the judgment of the court of appeal was 
affirmed. The court said: 
Both of these remedies are subject to the same limitation. Neither can be enforced 
unless there is mutuality of remedy between the parties. It is provided by section 
3423 of the Civil Code that an injunction can not be granted restraining the violation 
of contract, ‘‘the performance of which would not be specifically enforced,’’ and the 
doctrine is elementary and impregnably fortified by authority that a contract can not 
be specifically enforced unless this remedy is available to both parties. Equity will 


not enforce a specific performance of a contract when the party asking its enforcement 
can not, from the nature of the obligation assumed, be compelled to perform on his 


part, 
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While there is, perhaps, nothing in the obligation assumed by the defendant unde; 
the contract in question which binds him to sell and deliver to plaintiff all the eg, 
produced from his poultry during a given period of time that could not be speciticajj,, 
enforced, if it were a simple sale for cash to be paid on delivery, a different conditio, 
is presented when the reciprocal obligation of the plaintiff calls for « future periory. 
ance, and consists of the exercise of personal skill, diligence, and discretion in {indip. 
the best market for the eggs, selling them for a suitable price, and paying to the 
defendant a certain percentage of the proceeds, and where the transaction is to }. 
repeated at frequent intervals throughout a number of years. 

So far as this marketing contract is concerned, it is, on the part of the plaintiij, , 
contract of agency calling for services of the corporation of a highly Pee nature 
requiring the exercise of skill and discretion, and covering repeated transactions t, 
extend over a number of years. It has not been the practice of courts of equity ty 


attempt to enforce such complicated personal obligations, or to burden themse|\e; tab 


with the supervision of frequently recurring duties of contracting parties. nen 
+ * + * * * * and 

Were it not for the doctrine of mutuality of remedy as a prerequisite to the equitable last 
relief here demanded, there would seem to be no Cry reason for denying respondent er 
the more adequate relief that would be thus afforded to marketing corporations such P 9) 
as this, which are more or less dependent for their efficient maintenance and operation 192: 
upon ability to specifically enforce the mutual obligations of their members. The TABL: 
individual stockholder thus contracting the delivery of his wares would seem to be 
adequately safeguarded by his legal remedy for damages. = 

But in view of the established rule requiring mutuality of relief in equity, parties 
situated as is the respondent here will have to safeguard themselves as best they can 
by resort to their legal remedy in damages. 

A somewhat different view was taken in a case (Washington Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association v. Moore, 201 Pac. 773) of the same sort. 

The cooperative association sought an injunction to restrain a member § — 
from selling elsewhere cranberries which he had contracted to deliver & (33). 
to the association. The trial court granted the injunction requested J ‘rt 
and the case was appealed to the supreme court of the State, where 

the judgment was aioesed. The court said in part: 

The purpose of the action was not to enforce specific performance directly, }111 to WU 
accomplish that indirect result by restraini e appellant from selling berrics to TO 
any other person than the ndent. It will be admitted that if the contract hy == 
its terms shows an intent to rely ma damages, or if there is an adequate remedy at 
law, that injunctive relief can not be had. The contract provides that to accom))lish 
its pu it is necessary that the appellant strictly and fully comply with and per- 
form the stipulations and agreements on his part. While the contract provides for 
damages, it also recites that it is impossible to fix and estimate the actual damage J —— 
sustained in event the grower shall fail to abide by the agreement, and the damages & austris 
are only estimated. The contract, we think, fails to show an intent of the parties a 
that in the event of breach the only recourse would be an action for damages. here +b 
was not an adequate remedy at law because an action for damages would not be suf- BF Czecho: 
ficient to 7 agen the respondent and the other growers which it represented in accon- a 
plishing the purposes of the undertaking. Those purposes are fully set out above and & prance 
need not here be repeated. The fact that the contract is one which could not be i Germar 

ifically enforced in a court of equity by reason of the fact that it would require ee. 

e performance of continuous duties does not prevent the court from entering an Nether 
injunction restraining its breach, which indirectly accomplishes the same ‘result. JJ Norwa 
(Cases “ony Ol = | 

The fact that the contract provides that in case of breach the damage shall be « MF Roman 
there admitted does not of itself meng establish that the parties contemplated J Russia 
that upon the breach thereof damages would be an adequate remedy. It isa question spain, i 
of intention in each case, to be deduced from the whole instrument and the circun- I syitror 
stances, and if it appear that the performance of the covenant was intended, an: not! Turkey 
merely the payment of damages in case of breach, the contract will be enforced. 7 
(Cases cited.) Ind 

The situation with regard to contracts of cooperative societies with Wal 
their members is reviewed in Bulletin No. 1106 of the United States J 53° 


Department of Agriculture: Legal phases of cooperative associations 
(pp. 23-30 and 49-53). 
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db hal atilnd che died Getace ls Sébubabagebséchabes 6, 026 14, 279 46 223 
ROS I ot, SE, 8... ATE SEE 2, 747 6, 002 156 774 
ns. « ona nena c+ sich iiahnanhatnessnes 1, 380 4, 450 222 1,090 
ERIE 2. ASIDES + a I A 6, 748 19, 740 2, 002 8, 359 
pO SESE Ty Sg 0 ess a eee 516 1,336 242 769 
a a RD EAE SR - Ea ll 27 1 ll 
einen nn cil at ares «anti dina denere.c Is4 599 86 59) 
PS Sébddemadth iss taatey dhe ices tb cdtlgataescuusese 1,118 3, 298 72 547 
SING ice dt neds UEn Rid dtepocescscsauhpecuadstbenedes 4, 607 13, 949 145 48] 
LIES. RD ee EERE IN EATS 2 Ditodnne dds ond l 
ec id eae. oon ekneseedbeoce 2, 124 5, 039 649 3, 272 
CLEEES. non cuch aguas o oids oheenpsecpe%eeheos « 464 1,355 284 966 
hen akbes cdsde ducpaviciacodnepbadictiedssdce 225 544 131 517 
ET SUE ob, ate sc ncn ccdathaseaancavheee 93 220 2 ll 
Scandinavian, (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)....... 2, 169 6, 535 190 810 
aa thnnd cde bison dgeibuscadodinpmbtesocsineccs 2, 155 5, 554 146 495 
Ns adie. i40 téccmmannniey kis ths+aaeetrnctoamiens 878 3, 438 26 260 
LAR Vee NE Ex leet o Tie - 373 1,144 277 1, 047 
h American. .... m 228 564 133 409 
ES a ¥ 193 510 74 355 
RY, © se pe ray! 43 73 16 59 
» PEE ~ ee ees es 119 286 6 13 
West Indian (other than Cuban).................-..... 101 402 33 167 
cuss 15% UR ean bs Mott dntec déicee ccteses 83 261 35 125 
DUE. dopadehosbaneh My ddposcldstibotiecccstcees 49, 881 133, 857 7,527 32, 713 
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TABLE Gor SR ART ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, 


ULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS. 








Occupation. 


Immigrant. 


Emigrant. 





September,| , JULY to 


1922. | September, 


1922. 


July to 
’| September, 


September 
1922. 1922. 





Engineers (professional) 
Lawyers 

Literary and scientific persons 
Musicians 


Carpenters and joiners 
Cigarette makers 

Cigar makers 

Cigar | packers 

Clerks and accountants 


Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary). . 
Furriers and fur workers 


Hat and cap makers 
Iron and steel workers 


Mechanics (not specified) 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin).. 


Miners 

Painters and glaziers 

Te ee 
otographers 

Poasterers. 


Tanners and curriers 
Textile workers (not specified) 
Tinners 


atch and clock makers 
Weavers and spinners 


Bow 


Sune 
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TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, 
JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. 





= 





Occupation. 


Immigrant. 


Emigrant. 





September 
1922. 


| 


| July to 
. Septem! er, 
1922. 





Miscellaneous: 


l’raymen, hackmen, and teamsters 
Farm laborers 


Hotel keepers 
Laborers 


Peeromerite amd Genlers. i... wc ccc n cnc en! 











5 56, 072 
50, 191 





| 133, 857 











TABLE 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AN D 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY TO SE! 
TEMBER, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 








State or Territory. 


Immigrant. 








September, ee: 
1922. Pog? 





150 
55 
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| September, | 
1922. 


July to 


’| September 


1922. 





SS 
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TaBLE 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY TO SEP. 
TEMBER, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES—Concluded. 


























Immigrant. Emigrant. 
State or Territory. 
| July to a | July to 
Sentonne a September, atommer, September, 
5 oa 1922. i 
: ty Sg | 
Rett tieennnnenss oun errsripengnessseneeneé 27 Oe ia détbiincies 4 
6 Ree eds ok deo. bakb hn eedddedocedbhecsbe’ o 4 5 23 
DOs 6 0b ida 6 ovigiys op rs cc ccccng ned speesouweove 5 1 13 
2 TOXRB. ewe cesses ccs cece cccccescccccccccccsccccccccecs 2,900 10, 730 65 209 
é Utell... ce ccccccccecccncececadecccccasccccscccsescecece 97 307 26 69 
Vet cag <lba ces dad ted deat ecb ognlcyss ~¥etratiass 166 427 7 26 
6 Vit Qiadcirass tsb 222 b- ons nw enciserenececcscsecccsoceeecs 120 309 10 71 
8 Virgin Islands............. ead ot bhetah Karncbadeaadties se 1 eee hed 5 eee 
L Washington...-........-------- wee eecetereeeeesceceeees 829 2, 133 87 420 
West Virgimia..............------- ne nereccneeseescecces 174 562 41 182 
3 WiSCOMSID.... .....-. 2.4. - cee eee ee eee e cece ee eeceeeenecees 619 1, 904 64 305 
hu) 2 ae 49 155 9 31 
Re babbthsse oak 205i. adden bp occidbtbedssacseia | 49, 881 133, 857 7, 527 | 32,713 











. TaBLE 6.—IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE PER 
' CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC RESOLUTION NO. 55, 
SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922, JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 8, 1922. 









































) = 
" | Maximum : Admitted 
. , Admitted Annual : Balance 
. Country or region of birth. —— Nov. 1-8. quota. py for year.! 
PO ee ee 58 27 288 252 15 
Armenia (Russian)................-...-... 46 12 230 178 31 
PS SE ae, Seer en ae 1,490 183 7,451 3, 102 4, 285 
, Se or a ae A 313 93 1, 563 1, 232 291 
Dele « citbitint « inisg sds ocd vhsc ash sseew 61 23 302 246 20 
Is 5 ne 4% 656 nic scosbenup agen 2, 871 1,240 14, 357 11,415 2, 818 
Demers 2201803155, 22250. 205s ck 60 5| - 301 78 222 
1 is ae eh arading ss 9.004922 < 90 0cndede 1,124 140 5, 619 1,765 3, 827 
8 PE arse Nae cack ees cathestessssee 784 108 3,921 2,179 art 
5 ES, SS re 14 4 71 26 45 
i) Pe it liadiins ssackg 3eue nb ens rare age 1, 146 78 5, 729 2, 580 3, 146 
‘) CC. SSP rarer ay as Se eer er 13, 521 861 67, 607 13, 251 54, 289 
i) ES ee a ees oe a : re 562 3, 294 3, 118 (2) 
4 ) 1 Rad OES SRP OPER SS OE ,12 353 5, 638 4, = 1, 373 
5 SE ey Te ee er 15 1 75 39 
gail ob on boosnpackeccvescs 8,411 3,670 42, 057 36, mg 4, 021 
19 se Ee OGRE ESS Tes CUE ee eee 19 4 92 6 
2 ts cidiardnns tee ceemens <eeekt | a 150 22 125 
7 Co ee a SOE 5s Ae 721 99 3, 607 1, 242 2, 351 
2 Wek n dinddgh onits'ss 6460660 cap 05 dee 2, 440 79 12, 202 3, 441 8, 739 
f Poland. LEC deg bectiteaadccqeepsoed 4,215 837 21, 076 12, 523 8, 298 
Eastern Galicia...................-...----- 1, 157 115 5, 736 1, 344 4, 359 
Th oi.nt0aronntanenbevanishscet 85 193 4,284 1,231 | 2,819 
5 i, +) re oovblintinte ikea 493 437 2,465 2,390 42 
Si RR a 1, 484 222 7,419 4, 673 2, 620 
) ES: cc. wocdcesceytearess 558 39 2,792 263 | 2, 523 
eS epee aa 4,323 801 21, 613 9, 107 | 12, 044 
{ Esthonian region...............--..+...-++ 270 8 1, 348 90 | 1, 246 
0 Fee eer ee 308 30 1,540 572 | 920 
} Lithuanian region ............-......--..+-. 462 135 2, 310 1,745 505 
4 =—5 EBB 6.de8 doce cca sce c cet seet cess 182 182 912 910 (2) 
4 Pe ee eee 4, 008 107 20, 042 5, 942 . 14,009 
4 tian becvednccesecceuccsossnced 750 80 3, 752 2, 054 1, 692 
7 UR IID < occ cece ccscccccesccccces 15, 468 2,710 77, 342 30, 748 46, 400 
7 WONG lek boi Scrsicnicccececccccteece 1, 285 166 6, 426 4, 364 1,942 
5 i cmnctectcndes casei poosanet 17 6 86 74 4 
2 PO MINS JES s vio dun cs cccdecevesess 12 q 57 57 (2) 
0) Ih ies Auda besssnccewnccovses 186 59 928 714 149 
29 le eRe Randa kb ovecdecctteonsced 478 434 2, 388 2,072 93 
4 GN cn badanaseccavecescooesesccs 16 16 81 80 f° 
4 BR iReE datakhddenseseneccceseeens ce 25 22 122 122 . 
BE 60 tin gcdnccccoccccccegcchs BB becsccee 121 50 57 
pS GLE SRE ST OS te Tere Ses: 56 "32 279 220 10 
7 New Zealand and Pacific Islands.......... 16 8 80 51 13 
| RD, 2584345 0 60 POSS 40464455 6d ceddeo 71, 561 14, 190 357, 803 165,920 | 187, 189 
5 } 
6 


1 After all charges against the annual quota in each case have been deducted. 
* Exhausted for year. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Massachusetts. 


‘THE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries has 
recently given public hearings in Boston and Worcester on the 
adoption of the regulations for safeguarding punch presses. 

At the request of the New England Manufacturers Confectioners 
Association that the manufacture of candy be declared a seasonal 
industry, the department of labor and industries gave a public hearing 
on the question. Following the hearing the department voted to 
deny the petition. In only two occupations has the seasonal exemp- 
tion been granted. These are the straw-hat industry and the tobacco 
sorting and packing industry. 





Minnesota." 
Some Activities of the State Industrial Commission. 


‘THE inspectors of the Minnesota Industrial Commission’s accident 

prevention division have been making extra efforts to finish at 
the earliest possible date their work outside of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis so that the entire force will be available for the special inspec- 
tion of mercantile establishments, office buildings, etc., which is shortly 
to be undertaken in the twin cities. 

The accident-prevention division made 2,355 inspections in October, 
1922, divided as follows: Factories, 439; buildings, 493; railways, 76; 
special, 126. Nearly 1,000 orders were issued the same month, which 
is an indication of the number of imperfections found in tools, ma- 
chinery, or general working conditions at the inspected places. 

In the report on the work of the division of women and children 
for October, 1922, the following were among the activities listed: 





Inspections of manufacturing and mechanical establishments................... 27 
Inspections of mercantile establishments..................-...-22.---222-0---- 8 
ass Siw ws oenb Gb de occ bbe gence tedbcccesscscerecess 5 
Reins ER RE = SS Fo ey ee eer ee 44 
as Es nnn Gk Cee SeGhihee ses ons 4ess ss tameetare 30 
Tian a's + SERB Ce See Geb occ cndeeweesosccscoccsscoucsesess 139 
Office conferences with investigators................-.-.--2--2e sees eee eee eens 10 
I Se eR en  , . ueiua esas bbe sesee ss cmakinhece 13 
Apprentice certificates issued to pay the apprentice wage rate.................- 483 
Nebraska. 


CCORDING to the eighteenth biennial report of the Nebraska 
Department of Labor the factory-inspection work of the depart- 
ment is greatly facilitated by the fact that the employers now realize 





1 Typewritten report forwarded in letter of Nov. 6, 1922, from the Industrial Commission of Minnesota. 
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that it is to their own advantage to protect their workers. Industrial 
establishments can reduce their compensation-insurance premiums 
by carefully safeguarding all machinery in accordance with the law. 
Insurance companies are cooperating with the State department of 
labor in the matter of factory inspection and are obliged under the 
law after they have inspected the premises covered by insurance 
policies to furnish to the department complete reports on the physical 
defects of such premises, together with the recommendations of the 
insurance representatives making the reports. 

While there were 15 complaints filed with the department under 
the female labor law, no arrests were made, the violators agreeing tc 
comply promptly with legal requirements. 

The age and school certificates filed from January 1, 1921, to July 1, 
1922, numbered 756. With the exception of a few instances in which 
complaints were made, there has been general compliance with the 
law. It was not necessary to make arrests, as the employers seemed 
disposed to avoid future violations. 

he department has been experiencing great difficulty in getting 
manufacturers to reply to its inquiries. As a result of sending out 
1,400 questionnaires on eleaizial statistics in 1921 only 363 estab- 
lishments made returns. The firms which reported represented a 
capitalization of $41,447,116.92. The cost of material in such estab- 
lishments for 1921 was $64,150,548.12; the value of products 
$88,249,446.73; and the wages paid, $14,701,876.17. 

Although the material wealth of Nebraska is based on agriculture, 
the State is making great industrial progress. 

The appropriation for the department of labor for 1919-1921 was 
$35,420; for 1921-1923, $50,358. 





Wyoming." 


Muc# of the work of the Wyoming Department of Labor in 

connection with the enforcement of the labor laws has been 
educational. Fewer violations are found as the people learn 
more about State labor legislation. The sentiment for legal protec- 
tion for women and minors is increasing every day. 

More has been accomplished along the line of mediation and con- 
ciliation in the last two years than ever before, and never in the 
previous history of the department has so much been done to assist 
workers in the collection of wages as in the last year. 

Many hundreds of workers have obtained profitable jobs through 
the labor department’s free employment office in cooperation with 
other agencies, both public and private. 








1 Letter from the commissioner of labor and statistics of Wyoming, under date of Nov.9, 1922. 
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CONFERENCES. 








‘International Congress of Miners. 


BRIEF report on the congress of the International Federation 

A of Miners, which opened August 7, 1922, at Frankfort, Ger- 
many is published in the October, 1922, issue of the Interna- 

tional Labor Review (Geneva).. Representatives of a membership 0! 
over 2,000,000 in the following 11 countries were in attendance: 
Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Luxemburg, Netherlands, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

The principal business of the congress was the determination of « 
made of campaign for each national body of organized miners. 
In this connection it was agreed to issue a monthly bulletin in 
English, French, and German for disseminating to miners in al! 
countries the most detailed information on working conditions al! 
over the world. The international executive committee was directed 
to formulate a uniform program for improvements in the mining 
industry in all countries, such program to be based as far as possible 
on the adopted decisions of the congresses of the miners’ international. 
All affiliated national or central bodied “shall be invited” to carry out 
in their respective countries the agreed-upon proposals, among whicl: 
are those for minimum wage rates on a cost-of-living basis, holidays 
with pay, sov'al insurance, pensions, and workers’ control. 

A resolution was passed in favor of fixing the working hours in 
mines to seven a day, “including descent and ascent.’’ It was voted 
to donate £10,000 ($48,665, par) to United States miners on strike. 

The congress unanimously confirmed the resolution on nationaliza- 
tion which had been adopted at the Geneva congress of 1920. In the 
resolution the international executive committee was directed ‘to 
do all in its power to introduce nationalization in all countries” and 
all national organizations were “engaged’’ to put into effect the 
committee’s instructions. 

It was decided that future international congresses shall be held 
biennially except in case of serious emergency. 





—i> 0 


Biennial Congress of the International Seafarers’ Federation.’ 


met at Paris, August 2, 1922. The two main subjects for dis- 
cussion were—l. The desirability of affiliation to the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation; 2. The internationalization 
of the 8-hour day. 
The American and British organizations in hee scmtrad objected to 
the proposed affiliation to the International Transport Workers’ 


TS biennial congress of the International Seafarers’ Federation 





1 International Labor Office. International Labor Review, Geneva, Oct. 1922, pp. 560, 561. 
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Federation because when a vessel arrives in port the transport 
workers take over jobs which the seafarers feel should be done by 
seamen while the seamen themselves suffer from enforced unemploy- 
ment until the ship puts out to sea again. 

Affiliation or cooperation with the international body of transport 
workers was made dependent upon an agreement that cher should be 
no interference at any port with seamen’s work, which should be left 
to seamen whether or not there were harbor workers in such port. 

The French representatives were especially interested in the 8-hour 
day problem and desired to ascertain what backing the organization 
might hope for from the international body in the matter of opposi- 
tion to ‘‘the decree amending the operation of the act etablichiiie 
the 8-hour day on board ship.” 

With reference to the struggle for the maintenance of the 8-hour 
day the president declared that the British federation could only ex- 
tend financial assistance, although the organization was eager to aid the 
French seamen in all possible ways. He was of the opinion, however, 
that the calling of an international conference, as proposed by the 
French delegate, would be futile and that a strike under existing con- 
ditions woul inevitably fail. 

The delegates from the United States, Denmark, and Sweden all 
asserted that it was not possible for the seamen in their respective 
countries to join in an international strike. The French delegate 
stated that the seamen of France did not request the seamen of other 
countries to strike. He went over the situation since the federation’s 
congress at Brussels in August, 1920, and recalled that a strike had 
been suggested by Belgium while the proposal for arbitration through 
the International Labor Office had been made by the French seamen. 
This had resulted in an international conference of seamen and ship- 
owners. In the judgment of the French representative the Inter- 
national Seafarers’ Federation ‘‘should agitate in all countries” to 
aid the seamen of France if they do strike. 

The French seafarers had a complete understanding of the situation 
regarding the transport workers, and if the French organization 
leaves the International Seafarers’ Federation for the purpose of join- 
ing the International Transport Workers’ Federation, the French 
body would first secure a guarantee that seamen’s work should not 
be done by transport workers. 


Ninth National Convention of Industrial Engineers .' 


NDUSTRIAL economics formed the main subject of discussion at 
the national convention of the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
held in New York, October 18 to 20, 1922. 

The president of the organization sounded the keynote of the con- 
ference in declaring that “It is becoming evident that social wastes 
are no longer tolerable.” He also stated that industrial leaders in 
their own behalf should consider economics or the social side of their 
business as they had learned more than half a century ago to give 
attention to physical and chemical science. 





1lron Age, New York, Oct. 26, 1922, pp. 1086-1089. 
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The urgent need for more readable books on economics was em- 
phasized. 

It was suggested that labor leaders and industrial executives do 
more general reading on labor relations, industrial history, and 
economics, and that sound economic standards be taught in the 
schools and colleges. 

Among other suggestions made was one for the ‘“‘more genera! 
utilization of the present sources of economic information and statis- 
tics and the study of conditions of an industry by its trade associa- 
tions.”’ It was also pointed out that “industrial engineers must 
reckon with the trade association as a very essential element in the 
nagyresion of economics to industry.” 

e cost or economy record was declared to be the most effective 
way of making the various individuals in a plant realize their rela- 
tionship to each other as well as to the establishment as a whole. 

An extract from another address is given below: 

Proper forecasting involves the study by an industry of its own conditions and their 
correlation with the facts of other industries. * * * Because fabrication is not 
distinguished from production of utility of time and place as well as of form, we hear 


the cries ‘‘The producer gets too little out of what the user finally pays” and “ Labor 
produces all wealth.’’ 


One of the speakers described a new and interesting teaching 
device of a simple character for eliminating fatigue in studying the 
most efficient way to do work. 

An important session was held on the handling of material, anc 
some of the equipment for such handling was included in the conven- 
tion’s exhibit in which 20 companies showed their various products. 





Industrial Hygiene Conference, Women’s Advisory Council, Public 
Health Service. 


N ACCOUNT of the proceedings of the conference of the 
Women’s Advisory Council to the Public Health Service, 
which was held on May 16, 1922, is given in Public Health 

Reports, October 20, 1922 (pp. 2601-2644). The Women’s Advisory 
Council, consisting of representatives of the more important national 
women’s organizations, was formed for the purpose of creating a 
better understanding between these organizations and the Public 
Health Service, with a view to coordination of their programs as far 
as possible and with the ultimate aim of advising “the service as to 
the standpoint taken by the organizations of women on any matters 
that might come up.” 

The subject of this conference was industrial hygiene, and a number 
of speakers notable for their work along these lines either in a public 
or private capacity took part in the program and the discussions. 
The responsibility of the employer for the health of the worker and 
the responsibility of the worker in promoting industrial hygiene were 
the subject of addresses by Dr. E. C. Jackson of the General Electric 
Co. and Mrs. Grace Burnham of the Workers’ Health Bureau. 
respectively. 
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ames the matters which Doctor Jackson considered as being a 
part of the responsibility of the employer were buildings constructed 
from the standpoint of safety, healthfulness, and ‘beauty: well- 
guarded meena and the use of processes and methods which 
reduce health and body hazards to a minimum; carefully chosen 
managers and foremen to supply the personal element in employee 
relations which has been largely lost in the industrial expansion 
resulting in large scale industry; protection of employees from com- 
municable diseases; prevention and treatment “3 injuries and dis- 
ease; and the institution of rest measures for the elimination of 
excessive fatigue. 

The responsibility of the worker in promoting industrial hygiene 
was discussed from the standpoint of the Workers’ Health Bureau, a 
cooperative trade-union health research agency, the idea back of this 
organization being that even though individual plants are well 
organized for preventive work the contact of workers with this work 
in any one plant is frequently over so short a period that it has little 
effect on them, while through their trade organizations they can get 
the \ ag care and information they need throughout their indus- 
trial life. 

In the other addresses and in the discussions consideration was 
given to the general need for investigative work in regard to the 
effects of harmful substances and working conditions and of fatigue 
upon the workers and to the vast field for investigation in many 
lines which is still practically untouched. 

The functions of the State in enforcing industrial hygiene legisla- 
tion was the subject of an address by Dr. Francis Patterson of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, who enumerated 
the steps taken in that State for the purpose of safeguarding those 
employed in industrial undertakings. Dr. L. R. Thompson of the 
United States Public Health Service spoke on the functions of this 
service in its work of coordinating the work of various public and 
aro agencies. He emphasized the necessity for industrial legis- 
ation as evidenced by the fact that improved working conditions 

revail in those States where good industrial laws exist, while in the 
States in which such laws are lacking industrial conditions are in 
general in the last century class. 

Considerable discussion centered around the necessity for providing 
better health service for Federal employees, and Doctor Thompson 
advocated physical examinations upon entrance of all Federal 
employees, a study of sickness records, and establishment of dispen- 
saries for these employees. The conference adopted a resolution 
— these suggestions into effect and after a conference with the 
Surgeon General a program for work among the Federal employees 
was drawn up, which was to be presented to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in the event of receiving his indorsement would become 
a matter for executive action. The program, which was approved 
by the Surgeon General was as follows: 

Briefly, the plan of work consists of investigation of the amount of time lost by ill- 
nesses; Classes of diseases from which employees are sick; the connection between 
certain occupational groups and certain diseases, and the underlying cause of the work 
processes which contribute to the diseases. 


_ It consists further in the study of compensation paid to Government employees, 
including (1) a comparison of the amounts of compensation paid in different bureaus 
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of the Government per thousand employees; (2) a study of the diseases or injuries {o, 
which compensation is paid; and (3) a study of the work processes in different bure.ys 
and their special relation to compensable disability. 

Lastly, it consists of an establishment of dispensaries for emergency treatment, anq 
the treatment of beneficiaries of the United States Employees’ Compensation ( 91. 
mission. 

To meet the requirements of the above plan, the following scheme of procedure jg 
suggested : 

A required complete and careful physical examination by an officer of the Public 
Health Service for every civil service employee of the Government on the day of 
entrance into Government work, not for the purpose of excluding defective applicants. 
but to prevent claims for compensation for physical defects acquired prior to entraice 
into the civil service. 

More important, still, a copy of this physical examination should be kept in the 
Public Health Service and studied with the employee's sickness record, in order that 
recommendations may be made regarding the placement of the employee in Govern. 
ment work so as to minimize the effect of the work he performs on his special defects 
and general health. 

The establishment of the same type of sickness records in all bureaus of the Govern. 
ment; this record should be the same as that which bas been used in the Public Hes!) 
Service during the past nine months and which has also been successfully established 
in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

This record has been designed to bring out the relationship of occupation, color. sex, 
age, length of service, etc., and the type of disease from which the employee is | 
The record can very readily be kept in connection with the rest and emergency roo: 
that is found in practically every bureau. The Public Health Service could | 
authorized either to conduct or supervise all emergency rooms, or, if they are left und 
the control of seperne bureaus, could agree to furnish the record cards and to assist i: 
the analysis of the records. 

The compensation information can readily be obtained from the present records of 
the compensation commission, with but little change in their present punch-cari 

tem, and could be furnished to the section of industrial hygiene and sanitation 
through the medical officer detailed to the compensation commission. 

In addition to keeping records, the same class of emergency treatment should be 
installed in all bureaus, either directly under the Public Health Service or under its 
supervision, to secure adequate and uniform treatment in all emergency cases. 

tly, when sickness records or compensation records point toward the fact that 
certain work processes in any Government bureau ap rextra hazardous compared 
to other processes, the Public [Health Service should have general or department:! 
authority to investigate the suspected hazard and to suggest methods for its control. 
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Antioch College Department of Industrial Health." 


A REORGANIZATION of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 

in 1921 was carried out along unusual lines. The college, 
which is coeducational, is situated about halfway between Dayton 
and Springfield in an industrial section and the courses have been 
planned to bring about a closer relationship between education and 
the practical realities of life. To this end the students are divided 
into two main groups, one of which attends classes during a five-week 
period while the other group is working in the various industries of 
the Springfield-Dayton district, the process being reversed at the end 
of each five weeks. 
One of the required courses is “Industrial relations problems,” 
which includes a study of questions relating to industrial health. 
A department of industrial health has been organized with the object 
of serving professionally the industries of the district, which include 
about 500 plants with more than 75,000 employees. A large range of 
industries are covered, some lines being represented by several 
independent plants such as fine paper, magazine publishing, cash 
registers, electric motors, electric pumps, ete. 

he department, which has the services of two physicians excep- 

tionally qualified for the work and a nurse becined along industrial 
lines, advises on problems of lighting, ventilation, industrial risks of 
various kinds, and a problems. Assistance is given medical 
departments in the different industries in training local health and 
welfare organizations, and the department is prepared to instruct the 
working force of any particular industry, by means of lectures and 
literature, in the policy of immunization against smallpox, typhoid, 
diphtheria, and endemic goiter, and to administer prophylactic 
measures. It also makes maar examinations of employees. 
Primary and secondary schools of the region are also served by the 
department, which examines lighting and ventilation and makes 
physical examinations of pupils. Reports are sent to parents in 
regard to specific defects requiring correction and an attempt is made 
to explain the significance of the work to parents and to overcome 
objections. 


































Painters’ Health Department, New York City.’ 


‘THE ocmanized painters of New York City have united to establish 
a health department for the prevention and control of trade dis- 
eases among their members. In the development of this department 
they are affiliated with the Workers’ Health Bureau, organized in New 
York in July, 1921, to study industrial health problems and to form 
plans suited to the needs particular trades or occupations taking 
up this work. 
The purpose of the department is first of all to prevent disease, and 
regular physical examinations are given all members. Provision is also 
made for keeping accurate statistics with a view to changing harmful 








' American Journal of Public Health, Chicago, November, 1922, p. 977. 
? The Painter and Decorator, Lafayette, Ind., June, 1922, p. 281. 
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processes in the trade, and the department will assist in compensation 
cases arising from accidents or lead poisoning. The staff of the 
department consists of a doctor, nurse, dentist, X-ray operator, and 
clerical assistant. 





Canadian Colonization Project.’ 


“THE Western Canada Colonization Association, a privately financed 

organization, has an ambitious project for the settlement of Cana- 
dian lands located near the railways. In this connection the associa- 
tion proposes to work in cooperation with the British overseas settle- 
ment plan and also to bring settlers with some means from the United 
States, Great Britain, Scandinavia, and the Continent. 

The British Government, which already has a fund of $225,000,000 
for the assistance of settlers in its various dominions, will liberally 
share the cost of Canadian welfare work for agricultural settlers. 

The Dominion Government will endeavor to draw greater numbers 
of capable agricultural settlers to Canada by rejuvenating and extend- 
ing rigor pegs agencies abroad. A comprehensive publicity cam- 
paign will also be conducted by the Government for the stimulation 
of land settlement. 

The provincial governments have been requested to aid the coloniza- 
tion association in the selection of suitable settlement districts and in 
the direction of settlers during their pioneer days through agricultural! 
representatives, and also to furnish the association with literature 
setting forth the agricultural advantages of the different Provinces. 

The colonization association on its part will “ (a) list land for sale: 
(b) assist the Government in securing settlers from Great Britain, the 
United States, and other countries; (c) act as a national land-selling 
agency in bringing settlers and vendors together; (d) set up a national 
welfare organization, embracing local community clubs, to care for 
incoming settlers until they become thoroughly established as success- 
ful farmers; (e) direct the movement of British farm laborers to 
Canada, where they can in time become proprietary farmers; (f) pro- 
mote an extensive movement of British hove to Canadian farms, and 
(g) encourage the migration of British women to Canada for employ- 
ment on farms and in domestic service.” 

The Canadian railroads will coordinate their land settlement activi- 
ties with those of the colonization association and will also transport 
at — rates colonization agents and settlers, as well as the settlers’ 

oods. 


At recent conferences of the eastern and western boards of the asso- 
ciation it was agreed to proceed at once to effect an active organiza- 
tion for the carrying out of the new progressive policy. 

The association reports that there are available settlers not only in 
the United States, Great Britain, and other countries, but in Canadian 
urban centers. It is also stated that there are millions of well-located 
tracts of land adjacent to the Dominion railways. 

The originally contemplated working fund of the association, 
$1,500,000, is now oversubscribed. It is estimated, however, that an 
expenditure of between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 within the next 
5 or 10 years will be involved in the execution of the project. The 





1 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1922, pp. 1110-1112. 
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major part of this sum will be made up of commissions on the sale of 
rivate land. The association expects that within a few years at 
leas 10,000,000 acres of now unoccupied land will be settled. 
The terms upon which lands will be sold in the East will be deter- 
mined by local conditions. In the West tracts will be sold on a 32-year 
basis. 





Commission to Investigate Hawaiian Labor Conditions. 


SURVEY of labor conditions in the Hawaiian Islands is to be 

made by a commission appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
with the approval of the President. The members of the investi- 
gating body are: John Donlin, head of the building trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor; Fred Keightly, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers; 
L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Railway Conductors; Otto 
Rk. Hartwig, president of the Oregon State Federation of Labor, and 
Hywell Davies, commissioner of conciliation, representing the United 
States Department of Labor. The investigation was requested by 
the Territorial Government, which will meet the expenses involved. 





Subjects of Governmental Inquiries Received by International Labor Office. ' 


THE August, 1922, Montuiy Lasor ReEvtew contained a brief note 

on the activities of the International Labor Office as an inter- 
national clearing house. The following list gives the subjects of 
requests from various Governments in response to which that office 
has furnished information since October 2, 1921: 


Profit sharing and copartnership in various countries. 
Swiss bill concerning apprenticeship. 
Collective labor contracts in various countries. 
Rag day in Germany, Belgium, the United States of America, and Great 
ritain. 
Regulation of hours of work in commercial undertakings in different countries. 
Collective labor contracts in commercial undertakings in different countries. 
Technical education in Germany. 
Classification of unhealthy occupations in various countries. 
Continuation schools for miners in various countries. 
Holidays in industry and commerce in various countries. 
Application of the eight-hour day in Serbia. 
‘ Percentage of sailors and fishermen on board British merchant vessels and fishing 
oats. 
. pg in force in various countries for the regulation of working hours in 
ospitals. 
Price fixing by law of articles of necessity in various countries. 
Difference existing in various industries and in various countries between wages 
paid to permenen workers and those paid to temporary workers. 
Legislation existing in various countries with regard to Sunday rest for Jews. 
Swiss bill concerning compulsory labor for young persons. 
Organization and activity of British civil servants’ associations. 
Amendment of the Swiss factory law. + 
New system of unemployment insurance in Great Britain. 
Legislation concerning the working conditions of caretakers and watchmen in various 
countries. 
State assistance to certain organizations. 
Legislation in various countries concerning night work in bakeries. 
Inquiry into the application of the 48-hour week in Great Britain. 








‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Gemeva, Oct. 20, 1922, pp. 3, 4. 
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United States. 
Report of decisions for the year 1921 





Caurrornia.—Industrial Accident Commission. 
Sacramento, 1922. 356 pp. 
This volume presents the decisions of the Industrial Accident Commission of (a); 


fornia rendered during the year 1921, and also all opinions on compensation cases com 

ing before the courts of the State having jurisdiction over awards of the commissio: 

The decisions and opinions are given in chronological order, without distinction as jo 

source or subject matter. However, the table of cases and subject index disting iis); 

commission and court rulings. There are also lists of cases decided and not reporte«! 

The subject index is quite detailed, and shows the construction and application 0/ 

practically every section and provision of the law which could be made matter oj 

dispute. 

Nesraska.—Depariment of Labor. Labor and compensation. Biennial report, |); 
cember $1, 1920, to July 1, 1922. Lincoln [1922]. 106 pp. 

Advance figures from this report covering the work of the division of compensation 
during 1921 were published in the Montuiy Lasor Review for February, |‘)22 
(pp. 120, 121), and extracts from the present report are given on page 138 and 244 and 
245 of this issue of the MontHLy Lasor Review. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Course of employment in New York State from 
1914 to 1921. Albany, 1922. 186 pp. Special bulletin No. 113. 

This publication assembles the monthly employment statistics presented in the 
New York State Labor Market Bulletin, and shows the fluctuation of employmen! 
in the various industries for a period of seven years, for the greater part of which the 
manufacturing industries, as a whole, were unusually prosperous. Between the de- 
pressions of 1914 and of 1921 there was an industrial expansion which continued for 
five years without any important interruptions. 

Unrrep Srates.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistws. Union scale 0/ 
wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1921. Washington, 1922. 219 pp. Bulletin 
No. 802. Wages and hours of labor series. 

Advance data from this report have been published in the Montuiy LasBor Revirw 
for September, 1921 (pp. 96-112), December, 1921 (pp. 89, 90), and January, 1922 
(pp. 97-107). 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Coal-mine fatalities in the United 
States, 1921, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1922. 72 pp. Technical 


paper $02. 
This report, covering the calendar year 1921, shows that although the loss of life 


resulting from accidents at coal mines during that year was the smallest since 1%); 
the fatality rate was higher than in 1920. Reports from State mine inspectors show 
that 1,973 men were killed by accidents in and about the mines, a reduction of 25 
fatalities, or more than 13 per cent as compared with 1920. That there was no corre- 

ing decrease in the fatality rates is attributed partly to the fact that production 
of coal decreased 234 per cent from 1920 because of the industrial depression. The 
fatality rate based upon output of coal was therefore 3.99 per million tons as against 
3.52 the previous year. It is also believed that unsafe conditions underground at 
bituminous mines caused by mines standing idle much of the year doubtless hel) 
to increase the fatality rate. 
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Final figures as to number of employees at the mines in 1921 are not yet available, 
but it is estimated that approximately 144,000,000 shifts were worked by all employees 
in 1921 and 188,000,000 shifts in 1920. On this basis the fatality rate per thousand 
full-time or 300-day workers was 4.1] in 1921 as compared with 3.62 in 1920. Ap- 
proximately 251,000 tons of coal were produced for each life lost, a figure which has 
been surpassed only in 1916, 1918, and 1920. 

Preliminary estimates place the number of employees in 1921 at approximately 
750,000, a decrease of 30,000 from the estimate for 1920. 

There were comparatively few major disasters and deaths resulting therefrom; 
only five accidents resulting in five or more deaths each being reported. The total 
number of deaths from such accidents was only 34 and constitutes only 1.7 per cent 
of the fatalities from all causes combined. 

Tables taken from the report and showing coal-mine fatalities, production, and acci- 
dent rates, from 1907 to 1921, are given on pages 168 and 169 of this issue of the 
MonTaHLy Lasor Review. 

UniTeD States.—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Physiological effects 
of exposure to low concentrations of carbon monorvide, by R. R. Sayers, F. V. 
Meriwether, and W. P. Yant. Washington, 1922. 16 pp. Reprint No. 748 from 
Public Health Reports, May 12, 1922, pp. 1127-1142. 

A summary of the findings of this investigation is given on page 184 of this issue 
of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 


Foreign Countries. 


AusTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor and industrial branch. Prices, 
purchasing power of money, wages, trade unions, unemployment, and general indus- 
trial conditions, 1921. Melbourne, 1922. 216 pp. Report No. 12. C.S. No. 394 

A one-volume encyclopedia of information relating to industrial conditions prevail- 
ing in the Commonwealth during 1921. In addition to the subjects mentioned in 
the table information is also given regarding house rents, hours of labor, operations 
under arbitration and wages board acts, industrial disputes, industrial accidents, and 
international labor statistics. 

— (New Sours Watss).—Board of Trade. Declaration [on living wages to be paid 
adult male employees}. Sydney, 1922. 16 pp. 

The statements and appendixes accompanying the declaration contain data on 
average wages and changes in the cost of living in 1921 and 1922. The declaration 
is noted on page 116 of this issue of the Monruity Lasor Review. 

CaNaDA (QUEBEC).— Minister of Public Works and Labor. General report for the year 
ending June 30, 1922. Quebec, 1922. 170 pp. Illustrated. 

The apparent trend towards normal industrial conditions in Quebec, the almost 
total absence of labor troubles in the Province, and the excellent work of the woman 
inspectors of the department are among the subjects commented on in the report of 
the deputy commissioner of labor which forms a part of the above publication. 
FINLAND.—Administration Générale des Affaires Sociales. La gréve de Novembre 

1917 et Vinsurrection de 1918. Enquéte statistique sur leurs effets dans les industries 


finlandaises. Helsingfors, 1921. 410 pp. Statistique officielle de Finlande. 
XXXII. Enquétes spéciales sur les affaires sociales. 


This report by the Finnish Bureau of Social Affairs summarizes the events of the 
general strike of November, 1917, and the revolution of 1918 in regard to their effect 
on the industrial conditions of the country. The report, consisting mainly of tables, 
shows the number of industrial establishments and workers affected by the strike 
and insurrection, wages during and after the strike, unemployment during the revo- 
lution, property and wage losses, and the aftereffects of the war upon Finnish indus- 
tries. There is a French summary and explanations of the tables are also givon 
in French. 
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FINLAND.— Administration Générale des Affaires Sociales. Recensement des habits 
tions le 25 Avril 1919. Helsingfors, 1921. 583 pp. Statistique officielle de Finland, 
XXXII. Enquétes spéctales sur les ujfuires sociales. 


This study of housing conditions in Finland in 1919 was made by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs at the direction of the Finnish Senate. It shows the size, number, ani 
kinds of dwellings, the density of population and overcrowding. There is a summary 
and explanation of the tables in French. , 
France.—Lois, décrets, arrétés concernant la réglementation du travail. Appendice | 

Védition du 1¢* Janvier 1920 ( Mars 1922). Paris, Librairie Administrative Berge;- 
Levrault, 1922. 81 pp. 

This appendix to the edition of French laws, decrees, etc., published in January, 
1920, concerning regulation of labor contains laws and decrees which have been })u1 
into effect from that time up to March, 1922. 

[Bureau de la] Statistique Générale de la France. Annuaire statistique. Trent: 
septieme volume, 1921. Paris, 1922. 449 pp. 

The statistical yearbook for the year 1921 published by the French Statistica] 
Office contains statistics relating to all the activities of the country and of its depend 
encies. Of especial interest to labor are tables of wages and hours of labor in various 
industries, and insurance against accidents, sickness, and old age. 





— Commission Supérieure de la Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la Vieilless:. 
Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de cette caisse. Année 1920. Paris, 19: 


115 pp. 
This report of the directors of the National Old-Age Retirement Fund covers thie 
operation of the fund for the year 1920. 
—— Ministére du Travail. Direction des Retraites Ouvriéres et Paysans. Recueil 


documents sur les retraites ouvriéres et paysannes. Lois, décrets et arrétés. (+7 
Juin 1922. Paris, i922. 292 pp. 


A collection of French laws and decrees relating to workers’ and peasants’ retire 
ment which had been enacted up to June 1, 1922. 

GERMANY (Pruss14).—Statlistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistuat 
Preussen. Vol. 17. Berlin, 1921. 382*, 456 pp. Vol. 18. Berlin, 1922. 16°, 
431 pp. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth issues of the statistical yearbook of the State of 
Prussi:. published by the Prussian State Statistical Office. They contain esseutia!|, 
the same kind of statistical data as preceding issues. Of interest to labor are the data 
on housing, factory {nspection, wages, cooperative societies, prices, social insurance, 
and labor colonies. 

Great Brirain.—Privy Council. Medical Research Council. The use of death rate. 
as a measure of hygienic conditions. London, 1922. 80 pp. 

This report discusses the current methods of analyzing death rates with a view tv 
establishing impreved methods of deduction, much needed at the present time, the 
report states, when administrative measures which will improve unfavorable soci:! 
conditions are constantly being demanded. 

GREECE.—Direction du Service des Mines. Tableaux statistiques du mouvement miniv 
de la Gréce pendant l'année 1920. Athens, 1922. 31 pp. 

This report of the Greek Bureau of Mines gives statistics as to production and con- 
sumption of various minerals, number of employees in the mines, and number of a:- 
cidents occurring during the year 1920. 

IRELAND.— Ministry of Economic Affairs. Report on the cost of living in Ireland. June, 
1922. Dublin, 1922. 38 pp. 

The results of the above investigation, showing the increases which have taken place 
in the cost of living in Ireland since July, 1914, have been embodied in the artic! 
‘Cost of living in foreign countries, ’ given on pages 74 to 86in this issue of the Mont! \ 
Lanor Review. 
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JarpAN.—Home Department. Bureau for Social Work. An outline of social work tn 
Japan. Tokio, 1922. 105 pp. 


This report summarizes the history of social work in Japan and gives an account 
particularly of the growth of the movement since the establishment of the Bureau for 
Social Work in the Home Department in August, 1920. The branches of work include 
general relief, medical aid, employment, housing, and child welfare. 
Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyrd. Jordbruk og fedrift 1916-1920. Christiania, 1922. 

23*, 74 pp. Norges Offisielle Siatistikk, VII, 52. 

Contains statistics on agriculture and grazing for the five-year period 1916-1920. 
Also includes some statistics on forestry. The report gives prices at various periods 
of cattle, meat, pork, milk, butter, hay, and straw. 

— — Norges bergverksdrift 1919 og 1920. Christiania, 1922. 40, 87*, 54* pp. 
Norges O ffisielle Statistikk, VII, 48. 

Statistics on mining and smelting in Norway for the years 1919 and 1920. Separate 
reports of the mine inspectors, showing hours of labor and wages, ctc., are included. 
— — Produksjonsstatistikk for industrien 1916. Christiania, 1922. [ Various pag- 

ing.| Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VII, 49. 

Report by the Central Bureau of Statistics on an industrial census for 1916 showing 
Norwegian production statistics. The 1916 report, the second of its kind, is based on 
industrial statistics of the State insurance bureau, while the statistics in the first report 
(1909) were based on the law governing factory inspection. The report was delayed on 
account of high prices, character of the returns, etc. The questionnaire used is 
included in the report. 

PoLaNnD (WarRsAW).—Bureau de Statistique de la Ville de Varsovie. Résultats du re- 


censement des immeubles et des logements de Varsovie en 1919. Tome 1, Statistique 
des immeubles. Warsaw, 1922. 202 pp. 


This report by the statistical bureau of the city of Warsaw is a study of the housing 
situation in Warsaw in 1919. The tables have French titles but the text is given only 
in Polish. 

SWEDEN (StockHOoLM).—Arbetsférmedling. Berdttelse angdende Stockholms stads ar- 
betsformedling jamte statistisk éversikt rérande verksamheten dr 1919. Stockholm, 
1921. 17*,11 pp. Berdttelsedr . . . 1920. Stockholm, 1922. 17*, 11 pp. Stock- 
holms Stads Statistik. IX. Arbetsférmedling. 

Reports of the Stockholm public employment agency tor 1919 and 1920, prepared 
in cooperation with the city statistical office. Contains a résumé in French. 

— Handelskammare. Statistisk dversikt av fabriksindustrien och hantverkerierna i 


Stockholm dr 1920. Stockholm, 1921. 9*, 5 pp. Stockholms Stads Statistik. 
XII. Fabriker och Hantverk. 


Report on industries and trades in Stockholm during 1920, prepared by the board 
of trade in cooperation with the city statistical office. The report shows that there 
are 851 establishments, and in addition to the 36,955 workers proper there are an ad- 
ministrative personnel of 7,089 persons, 601 home workers, and 2,642 other workers, 
making a total of 47,287 persons in the capital’s industrial establishments. 

— Statistiska Kontor. Statistisk drsbok for Stockholms Stad, 1921. Stockholm, 
1921.- 195 pp. Stockholms Stads Statistik. 

Statistical yearbook for the city of Stockholm for 1921. Contains statistics on 
housing, prices, cooperation, sick funds, etc. 

SwitzERLAND.—Departement Fédéral del’ Economie Publique. La Suisse économique et 
sa législation sociale. [Bern] 1922. vti, 218, vii pp. 

This account of the economic and social legislation in Switzerland was published 
by the Federal Department of Public Economy on the occasion of the thirteenth 
session of the Governing Body of the International Labor Office at Interlaken in July 
1922. The report covers the population and its division according to occupation and 
profession, natural production, agriculture, industry, transportation, insurance, and 
social legislation. 
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SwITZERLAND (CANTON Ziiricn).—Kantonales statistisches Bureau. Haushaltuno; 
rechnungen aus der Stadt Winterthur und den Landgemeinden des Kantons betre ffi); 
die Jahre 1912, 1919, und1920. Winte:thur,1922. 113 pp. Statistische Mitteilungey, 
betreffend den Kanton Ziirich. Heft 141. ) 


A bulletin of the statistical bureau of the Canton Zurich giving the results of three 
investigations of the cost of living of manual workers’ and salaried employees’ familics 
in the city of Winterthur and in several rural communes of the canton. The invesi)- 
gations cover the years 1912, 1919, and 1920, and were based on household accou):: 
books kept by the families. The income of the households investigated varied in 1{)|» 
between groups classified as less than 2,000 francs ($386, par) and over 4,000 francs 
($772, par), and in 1919 and 1920 between groups of less than 4,000 and over 7,000 francs 
($1,351, par). The results show that in 1912 of the total number of households inves';- 
gated 68 closed the year with asurplus and 62 witha deficit. In 1919 the correspondins 
figures were 15 and 22 and in 1920 they were 27 and 26. The investigations have al, 
shown that the cost of foodstuffs has increased from 1912 to 1919 by 122 per cent au! 
up to 1920 by 128.4 per cent, while the average income of the families investigat«| 
had only increased by 104.8 per cent in 1919 and by 121.7 per cent in 1920. The cost 
of other items of expenditure rose even more than that of food. The average expenii-: 
tures for clothing, for instance, increased during the period 1912-1920, by 171 per cent, 
those for household goods by 177.8 per cent, for heat and light by 196 per cent, for 
laundry and cleaning by 189.3 per cent, and for taxes by 143.7 per cent. 

Union or South Arrica.—Department of Mines and Industries. Annual reports jor 
year ended December 31, 1921. Pretorva, 1922. [Various paging.]} 

The total average number of persons, including staff officials in the mines ani 
allied concerns in the Union of South Africa during the year 1921 was 278,728. (i 
these 39,911 were employed in the coal mines, distributed among the races as follows 
2,133 whites, 2,601 Asiatics, and 35,177 natives and other colored persons. The tota| 
output of coal including waste was 13,658,922 tons. The report contains also tlic 
number of underground and surface workers, monthly output per person at work, 
wages, accident statistics, etc. 
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(See also Accident prevention; Workmen’s compensation and insurance: Reports.) 
\ctors. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................eeeeee- ee eeuee 
Acts. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Admiralty. (See Seamen; Shipbuilding.) 
dult working-class education: 
Canada. Incorporation of a labor college ( Frontier College)... ........-...-...0-.--.00-- 
Finland. Educational activities for workers. ..............-.--+2-2-+00-2--ceeeceeeeeceee 
an ao nnn en eneeseeeeeaaeeReessereenenaraqsaccacenqncacacese 
greements. (See Collective agreements; Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Agricultural machinery and supplies. Accident statistics. United States, 1912 to 1921...... 
Agricultural wage earners in the United States (Turmer).. ....-.--..-----.-+-+---+-+-+--+-0-- 
griculture: 
Classes of wage earners. Denmark... 2.2.0. 22.22.22 e cece cece ence eee cece eee e ee eeeeeeees 
Conciliation committees as substitutes for wage boards, Great Britain 
es. 6 a Rhvectcasesnsudhesbeseccccccccenscoucsecceseccenscccceescons 
—— Switzerland. Statistics, 1910, 1920. ssid... eee ese ce cee cece cece eee cccescees 
ED sctietdadinktetens sc kMibdbbddehtcdibbncocnceccccccscss coscesoccensesse 
Department of, United States. (See United States: Department of Agriculture.) 
Description of occupations or classes, England and Wales. ...........-.-.----.---+---+++-+ 
Employees’ and employers’ organizations, Sweden. ..........-.-.-.---+---+--+e+eseeeeeee 
Farm-labor situation in Saxony (Prussia) 
Farm work and city school attendance... ............-------2+--- 2-222 eee eee eee eee te eee 
Graduate school in United States Department of Agriculture. Courses, etc. ..........-... 
Ce Gea 5 6 obi. - ieacncccccccc cob cbtbe sees siabick ceuede -obeictwos 
Organization of farm labor in Denmark... ..........-------------eeee cece ee nee eee eeeeees 
Statistics. United States, 1910, 1920........-.0...222200ceee cee e cece cece ences cece eee eeeees 
Trade-unionism. Great Britain...............-.-.------------ taeldou, eur eeiqassi . 
Training courses in army of Yugoslavia... .........--...-------+--+--0--0- 20s eee cence cence 
Vocational education of adult farm labor, South America......................-.-.---+-+- 
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Agriculture—Coneluded. Page 
Wagecontracts. Great Britain. Pre-war agreements, and under thecorn production acts July a8 


— Sweden Sept. 127 


July g] 9 
m July 82.2 
—— —— Cash wages, average weekly, 1907 to 1918 ; July 76-9 


a sn | sid b bu welein'eseawmuavncaredecesees Sept. 125 
—— Switzerland, 1870 to 1920 T 


7 
{7-8 
) 

® 


Wages and wage earners in Denmark (Turner)....................-..-..0.-2eeeeee eee eee Nov. 129.3 
Wages and working conditions of laborers. Peru July 87-2 
Woman and child labor. Sweden. Survey, 1915...................2......22.. seihedaibid irk Sept. 124 
Woman labor. China C. 146-7 
—— Denmark Nov. 13] 
Working conditions of wage earn »rs: A survey Aug. 2-3 
(See also Cooperation; Land se*tlement; Seasonal employment; United States: Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry. Accident statistics. Massachusetts, 1919-20... Dec. 16: 
Alaska. Mineinspector. Annual report, 1921.................. 20.000. e cece cece Sept. 115-16 
Aleohol, methyl. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
All-Australian Trades-Union Congress. Convention, 1922 j : 
Allowances in lieu of cash. Denmark. Agricultiral workers. ......................-... 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. Party to agreement 
American Engineering Standards Committee. Organization and functions 
American Federation of Labor. Convention, 1922...........................-.2-.---.-.---- : 
American Medical Association. Miners’ nystagmus, British report on 
Amusements. (Sce Theaters.) 
Anilin. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Anthracite mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Antioch College department of industrial health. Yellow Springs, Ohio Dec. 251 
Apprenticeship: 
Building industry. System approved by New York Building Congress Oct. 152-4 
Printing. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Training coursesin......._. Sept. 1463-4 
Printing trades. Cleveland. Collective agreement regulations, April 1, 1922............. Sept. 143-4 
Situation in the closed-shop branch of the printing industry.............................. Nov. II 
Stonecutting industries. Ruling of Pennsylvania Industrial Board Nov. 230 
Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Argentina: 
Department of Labor. Strikes in Buenos Aires, 1921 : Sept. 29 
— Work permits to minors, 1914 to 1921 : July 202 
Asbestos workers: 
Union wages. United States. 1921, 1922 ; i Dec. 110 
—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921 112 
Associated Leather Goods Manufacturers of the United States of America (Inc.). Party to 
SS. sew wrwrrrrerisdsesersrereriueagedreseducseredcerereververerovs c Ieee Jile Nov. 149-51 
Associated Publishers of the District of Columbia. Agreement, expiring September 6, 1923.. July 109-13 
Australasian Workers’ Union, formation of Aug. 1% 
Automobile, aircraft, etc., workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915to 1920.. July 167 
Automobileindustry. Accident statistics. United States, 1922 Dec. 173 
Awards. (See Collective agreements: Conciliation and arbitration.) 


Babson’s Statistical Organization. Arrangement with Department of Labor Aug. 109-10 
Bakers: 
Great Britain. Wages, 1914 to 1921 
United States. Trade-union membership, 1915 to 1920 July 168 
—— Union wages, 1921, 1922 Dec. 110 
Banking and credit, cooperative. 234-5 
Barbers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920 
Barbers’ guilds. Hongkong and Shanghai. Strike 
Basic eight-hour day. (See Eight-hour day.) 
Basic wage. (See Living wage; Minimum wage.) 
Beef prices. (See Retail prices: Food; Wholesale prices: Food.) 
Beer, G. F. Employment, a problem of coordination Sept. 159-61 
Benefits: 
International Typographical Union, 1921-22 Nov. 205-4 
(See also Unemployment insurance; Workmen’s compensation and insurance: Benefits.) 
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Page 
pill posters. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............-..eseeeeeee- July 169 
pituminous coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
placksmiths. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920......................-- July 167 
Blindness. (See Diseases.) 
Board for Vocational Education. (See United States: Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion.) 
poards, labor. (See Directory of labor officials; also wnder specific States and countries. 
Boilermakers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920........................- July 167 
Bonuses and premiums. Premium wage situation in closed-shop branch of printing industry 
tt ath.hewss56006eseseenntp nngmy56b6SenEsscconseeeesds Ba AES, SEE ON EL ORE Ces Nov. 108-13 
Book and job printing. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Bookbinders. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.....................-...- July 168 
Boot and shoe industry: 
Arpesemenom Gectstom, Bay. 29. Wages, .....oc..2.ccccccccccwccncee es DR. SA, 5 LR Aug. 123-4 
ey es Se ss on oc cnbendacaneancoeepesespnsaecespesoancaces July 10 
Wages and hours of labor. United States, 1913 to 1922...............--.22---2--2-eeeee- Sept. 96-104 
Boot and shoe workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.............. July 169 
Boston Cap Manufacturers’ Association. Party to wage dispute......................-.-.--- Oct. 71 
Bowers, G. A. Premium wage situation in closed-shop branch of printing industry....... Nov. 108-13 
Box makers and sawyers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.............. July 168 
Boys’ clothing. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 
Brandeis, Elizabeth. Mercantile wages in the District of Columbia ......................-. Aug. 113-14 
Brewery workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.............. aba July 168 
Brick. (See Building materials.) 
Brick and clay workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920...............-. July 168 
Brick and tile marpufacturing. Shift-work conditions and experience. United States.......... Nov. 30-1 
Bricklayers: 
en: Ci OO, MO. BED. occ cocckcccccsnncnspeppntennerecesesncosuees aoe Dec. 110 
ee RO GUNG WER OTT BO NUS co ncccngccncccencesccecessccegcocccccccsscccecse Dec. 112 
ee a Se ee cance we nveneadaneeersoocosan ee Dec. 107, 108 
(See also Building trades.) 
Bricklayers and masons. Trade-unionmembership. United States, 1915 to01920.............. July 167 
Bridge and iron workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............ July 167 
British Columbia. Department of Labor. Report, 1921. ................--2--0--ee-eeeneeeee Nov. 128 
Neen TT ee ee and te an RSP EDR S us eee abes op bee Aug. 197 
Sree oe Le COE,  COWOMEION, DEAE n, . nconcccacevevepcansccccceccccacesccecoes Nov. 208 
Broom makers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920...................... July 169 
Brush makers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............. eakoees July 169 
Building. New York. Report on conditions, 1921.............ccccccccccccccccccee  saelltedalahinibee Sept. 165-8 


Building and contracting. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania (1916 to 1920) and Massachusetts 
a kl lla a at i aks a nes ie etme es oeneb heh oop a ee 
Building industry: 


Dec. 164-5 


Apprenticeship system approved by New York Building Congress....................... Oct. 152-4 
Building permits in principal cities, January to June, 1922.................-.--.------00e- Oct. 113-49 
EEE AT NE EE Oct. 150-2 
New York Building Congress. Work of........... At tg nite tk nay Es TANG FOE SAAD E Oct. 150-4 
Trend of wages, prices of materials, and cost of living. United States, 1913 to 1922......... Dec. 107-9 
Building laborers: 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. ....... 2.2.2... 2. ec ene e ene eeeneees July 167 
rr MD... ot. ok sce seanenes agmnehenresedoassasunnes® Dec. 110 
er ee Cr Ce 20 BO occ pnncccccsagesqeappssadesaeeenassaqscepecege Dec. 112 
Building materials: 
Prices, and cost oflabor. Shanghai. 1922.................... ee Pe Latta ee July 203 
Wholesale prices. United States. April to June, 1922. ................2--.2-----eeeceees Aug. 78 
eS ES July 60-2; Dec. 107-9 
——— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1921, 1922.... Aug. 81; Sept. 45; Oct. 46-7; Nov. 85; Dec. 71-2 
Building trades: 
A: SEMEL. » nn: nah ememtintls cogs badeeneseaa tien des coniarnaancsscsnnceess Sept. 134-5 
—— Bricklayers’ helpers. New York City ................-2-cccceecceecceceeecececceees Sept. 135 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. ................. 22.222 e cence eens July 167 
Ss On, MO, BUR cans cccncs ues epee sess cennncecepeaeaeossnsengeses Dec. 110 
—— —— Index numbers, 1913 to 1922............. Dag 2 10 PG le ES, og AI ol B Dec. 107, 108 
Wages. Great Britain. 1914 to 1921........ eli mtieitinnseeneheGiak$oe-eunn sahecdcbageeces Aug. 94 
(See also specific occupations.) 
Bureau of Business Research of the Northwestern University School of Commerce. Costs in 
Dec. 104-6 


retail distribution of clothing....................-...---2++-++- Sbbbns boeebnesndsdescounsagee 
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Bureau of Social Hygiene (Inc.). Housing conditions of employed women in the Borough of Page 
SNS TIS scccccccccsccsecde tl stele eid theta and weideebat.. Sept. 168.7) 
Bureau of Vocational Information (New York). News-Bulletin issued 


wee eee cere ee eeeeseseees Nov. 

Bureaus, labor. (See Directory of labor officials; also wnder specific States and cowntries.) 7 
Butcher workmen. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.................. July 163 
Cafes. (See Hotels, restaurants, etc.) - 
California. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment statistics, May 31, 1922................ Aug. 124-4 
Canada: 

Department of Labor. Labor legislation, 1921...................22.-eeceeeececececececee July 15849 

ee ee ee. 8 8 Se eee CE RRT SSSR os ons a 2 + - July 1704 
il ART Attlee Tae mann delle n ens RL: peaplylptad Ry Dec. 2523 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. Resolutions of 1922 convention ........................ Oct. y 


Cap industry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 
Cap Manufacturers’ Association. Arbitration decision. March 25, 1922. Wages............. Aug. 1224 
Carbon monoxide. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 


Carmen, railway. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to1920...... § ....... July 168 
Carpenters: 
a ail litt IS tg lp pada tn nag Dec. 119 
om mm ROZS COMMPOTOG WEE 1U07 CO 197) ow... ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccccecces Dec. 112 
a ee n euesneescareanecnamammedaennonte Dec. 107, 10% 
Carpenters, United. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................. July 187 
Cataracts. (See Diseases.) 
Cement finishers: 
5s aaa unm odaenauborcnsenen Dec. 110 
———- —> 1922 Compared With 1907 to 1921... 22.2... ccc cece cece cece ccc cccccccccccccces Dec. 112 
Cement finishers’ helpers: 
eS Dec. 110 
—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921... 2. ccc ccc cece cece cece ce cccncccecee Dec. 112 
Cement industry. Shift-work conditions and experience. United States.................... Nov. # 
Cement workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.................... July 167 
Census, Bureau of. (See United States: Bureau of the Census.) 
Ceramic tile layers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.................. July 167 
Certificates of employment. (See Employment certificates.) 
Chaney, Lucian W. Record of industrial accidents in the United States to 1921................ Dec. 159-73 
Changes in cost ofliving. (See Cost of living: United States.) 
Changes in wage rates and per capita earnings, selected industries. (See Employmentstatistics: 
United States; and wnder specific industries.) 
Charts, diagrams, etc.: 
Accumulation, expenditure, and operations, under employment guarantee, Cleveland 
it isin. ct ieee akenehsasasonsehdbaemnntimandesaeecteenereherter. Aug. 136-7 
Blast furnaces in the United States. Production, etc., 1850 to 1919...........2.........- July 6-7 
Building trade wage rates, wholesale prices of building materials, and cost of living........ Dec. 18 
Immigration districts and political divisions, Europe, 1921-23. Map..................... Aug.6 
Immigration restricted areas, 1921-22. Map...........-........cccceccccccccecccees ig? Bey Aug. li 
Organization of agencies involved in preparation of safety codes. Diagram............... Sept.7 
Retail cost, all articles of food, United States, 1913 to 1922..................... AG a ae a July 39; 
Aug. 30; Sept. 21; Oct. 31; Nov. 50; Dec. 3 
Retail price of coal, United States, 1913 to 1922...... 22.22.22... eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee Sept. 4 
Retail price of gas, United States, 1913 to 1922. ............ pasusaeoeentee chatter aes Aug. 51; Nov. 70 
Chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers: 
a, SGM, I I Sha occ c ccc cccecccecsssccocssobonceccctecs Dec. 110 
—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921......... 2.222.220 eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee cee eeeeee Dec. 112 
Check-off. Window-glassindustry. Collective agreement..................................- Dec. 1% 
I «on sctccsccccuconcacoshgpetcossccescecencannecbenbseus Nov. 12 
Chemical, clay, glass, and stone industries. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 
cl inidttt iat ae dicakesetragtenadscesetaaeesC cagvocsesanetieslteniveTtnin:« July 168 
Chemicalindustry. Shift-work conditions and experience. United States................... Nov. 31-2 
Chemicals and allied products. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania (1916 to 1920) and Massa- 
Dn cncachthenanie agence etmradeeteses see cane tvcccccscosetedtelesecieedeed Dec. 164-5 
Chemicals and drugs: 
Wholesale prices. United States. April to Jume, 1922...................2222.2.-222-2-.. Aug. 7-9 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1921, 1922.................-.-...-.-2-..----2----- Aug. 81; 
Sept. 45; Oct. 46-7; Nov. 85; Dec. 71-2 
—— — Revised index numbers, 1913 to 1922. ..............2.222- 002-0 e ee eee ee ceee eens July 60-2 
ens SUN WE OI cr cc ccc cccccencccccscssascccadeesesteduccetesuLaush Dec. 142-9 
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Child labor: Page. 
AION, ODED, © UPON: BEBO sc coche bacccccccccscuceccscepececdbedecocccbccdonse Sept. 124 
ee SE Catbale no itehe cea eehewctchebendsldbsvcdbnes cs tedabecdsccddssces Dec. 28 
Anthracite mining district, welfare of children in......................--.eeeeecccnccceeee Nov. 152-4 
Census returns, gainfully employed children, 1920. ................-.2--ecececececccuccuee Oct. 105-6 
Changes in “‘shops and offices act, 1921” as to hours, wages, etc. New Zealand........... July 158 
CAREC RT rT OD WN, MS na Soc on hac cbkccdbinvsbocccccdccccccvcccccas Oct. 106-9 
Children of wage-earning mothers. Chicago.................-.-.2--2---e-ceececceecese ... July 119-20 
Farm work and city school attendance. Philadelphia.........................22....22.. Dec. 150-2 
Industrial home work. Rhode Island, 1918... ................ccccccccccccccccccccccccces Sept. 146-8 
Law regulating employment of children and young persons. Denmark................... Dec. 226-7 
Limitation of, by new education act, 1918. Great Britain............. diced tcssuhue eae July 123 
Oyster and shrimp canning on the Gulf coast.................. 2.222222 e cece eee e eee ee eee July 118-19 
Permits and placements, Milwaukee office. Wisconsin. Industrial Commission ......... July 200 
Permitsissued, and statistics of boys and girls employed, 1921-22. Milwaukee........... Nov. 154-6 
Provisions of laws. Mexico (specified States)................. ae Fa Se AAS) Dec. 199, 206 
EN wi di he oh rc ben eee Band cin ccackane thas céedadiccéadencedaces Nov. 203 
Recommendations, Bureau of Workshops and Factory Inspection. Tennessee........... July 198 
Regulation of employment of children. India............... LGcashsgetussvadsiesndiessdwe Oct. 191 
SE iss ciscndakablestiscassatesatccuencesbeoesccseccccccescseces Nov. 228 
Work permits to minors, 1914 to 1921. Argentina..................22. 22-2 c cece eee eenecee July 202 


(See also Employment certificates; Minimum wage; United States: Children’s Bureau; 
Woman labor.) 

Children’s Bureau, United States. (See United States: Children’s Bureau.) 
Childrea’s dressindustry. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) 
Cigar makers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. .....................- July 168 
Civilservice employees. (See Public employees.) 
Civil service retirement. (See Old age and invalidity; Public employees.) 
Clark, Lindley D.: 


Action by employees to enforce collective agreements..............-...-.---.---eeeeeceees Oct. 179-85 
Rights and status of employees injured in commerce. ...................--..------------- Aug. 169-79 
Clark, W. Irving. Heart disease in industry ...........2..... ccc cece cece c cece cece cccccccccce Sept. 191-3 


Classification of accidents. (See Accident statistics: Standardization.) 
Clay, glass, and stone products. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania (1916 to 1920) and Massa- 


Ce CI cba t cBcUe a pated sober iedendcde dks cncdFoctaccdbcbdssccnsccccccsékebces Dec. 164-5 
Clerks, mercantile. (See Stores.) 
Clerks, post office. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................... July 169 
Clerks, railway. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920...................... July 169 
Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association: 
ene bedinkdtnancbees cdedcscccescscccecdescccccctcccecccctes July 103-9 
Experience under employment guaranty, 1921....................2-2ee cence eee e eee ee neces Aug. 138 
Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53. Party toagreement...........................--.-.- Sept. 139-44 
Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association. Party to agreement........... Nov. 147-8 
Cloth Hat and Cap Manufacturers’ Association. Party to agreement....................-.... Sept. 135 
Clothing: 
Cost and quantity purchased by workingmen’s families in One year..................-.-+ Sept. 49-65 
(See also Cost of living.) 
Clothing industries: 
Accident statistics. Pennsylvania (1916 to 1920) and Massachusetts (1919-20)............ Dec. 164-5 
Factory workers. France. Application of eight-hour day..................-.....-...-.- Aug. 92 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.............2 2.2.2.2 eee ec eee eee July 169 
ee, GR rs Se I ikl reece ce STE rence cece Weccccescccoccocees Aug. 95 
Clothing industries, men’s: 
Capindustry. Decision on wagereduction. Boston..................-.---.----s0--eeee- Oct. 71 
Hat and capindustry. Arbitration decision, wages. New Haven......................- Aug. 122-3 
—Collectiveagreement. New York City..............2. 2202. c ccc ee cece cece ec cneeeeees Sept. 135-8 
Hatters. Eight-hour day, extent ofapplication. France...................-.....-..++.- Aug. 98 
Shirtindustry. Registration ofcontractors. Decision. New York City..............-... Oct. 72-5 
Trade-union membership. Cloth hat workers, amalgamated. 1915 to 1920............... July 169 
Wages and hours oflabor. United States, 1911 to 1922................2.-2---e ee eeeeeeees Dec. 99-104 
Clothing industries, women’s: 
Collective agreements, action to enforce. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
SES RR NIG) OR SS ee Pees Oe eae Oct. 179-85 
Employment guaranty. Experience, 1921. Cleveland......................-----.-+----- Aug. 135-8 
Wage decision of board of referees, and continuing agreement. Cleveland................- July 102-9 
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Cloths and clothing: Page, 
Wholesale prices. United States. April to June, 1922. ..........2-... 22. ee nceececccere Aug. 754 
—— — Index numbers, various dates, 1921, 1922..... 2.2... ee ee ewe cece eeeeee Aug. §1: 
Sept. 45; Oct. 46-7; Nov. 85; Dec. 71-2 
——— +— Revised index numbers, 1913 to 1922... 2. 20.5. -dncceccccececessntececccccccces July 60-2 
Coal. (See Mines and mining.) 
Coal Commission, United States. (See United States: Coal Commission.) 
Coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Codes. (See Safety standards.) 
Collection of wages. (See wage claims.) 
Collective agreements: 
Agriculture. Denmark. Customary principal provisions. ...............-.-...-.--ss----- Nov. 135-8 
de SUL seuss cede seuseetsdsaniaeseetneletagn«abacapecneringetace Sept. 128 
Bricklayers’ helpers. New Y ork ES ieee TES « «cnn ceinantihds aenanannhednenrs Sept. 135 
EE a ee eae Se Rey a ae ee ey ee ae Sept. 134-5 
Clothing industries, women’s. Action by employees to enforce collective agreements 
a <. Sc see CUAL EE TG st. - Lathe. clases. dsiks pia nscnsmnnndliananet Oct. 179-85, 
— Cleveland. Continuing agreement. . .......... 22.22.22 -sencee en cnece ces cnececeences July 103-9 
—— — Wage decision, board of referees... ... 2... 2.2... eee ces n cee ence wee e cece eeeenees July 102-2 
— New York City. Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association....... Nov. 147-4 
—— —— Merchants Ladies’ Garment Association. ..........2...2..2..-eeeeeeeee-e-e-eee- Nov. 148-9 
Exclusive collective agreements establishing labor monopoly. Court decision............ Dec. 219-21 
Iron and steelindustry. July 1, 1922........................ Kinkade ait toe ica we Siedpaaiiladlicmens Sept. 139 
Leather goods. New York City. August 30, 1922 ht eshted nadie = speuetth teste =n -eeee NOV. 149-51 
InN, Un iter hentia hos egaenntatheane® Dec. 122-3 
Port labor. Italy (Naples). National Federation of Port Workers..................-.. aon, mug. 102-8 
Printing and publishing. Cleveland. May 1, 1922... ......... ables odin <a ages pat an, | oe 
—— United States. Propummen amd feeders on ..niccs nnn scence cece sec cccsececcccccepeccce July 
a Pa, Wc cnccncnccacccccncocnccacsscccccecececsqtsand¢ July 109-13 
Seamen. Italy. National Federation of Seamen.....................-------------0e-e-- Aug. 101-2 
Street railways. Working rules, rates of pay, etc. Toledo, Ohio........................-. Oct. 75-81 
Trade agreements as industrial constitutions (Leiserson)..................-.2.---+--+-+--- Aug. 14-16 
Window-glass industry. National agreement. ..................-.---2-.---+-2+2-+-0+0-- Dec. 1254 
Collis, Edgar 1..). Piatiiais in, primting trades .o.65 . .<c cides sctic scaiemers ++ ccccascccccoccesscces Sept. 185-6 
es | Ac. Guu SMM EOD, 3 6 dS uvin da deus Labdeed cb ebwss stedvecccceccesnnanent Dec. 252-3 
Colorado: 
Industrial Commission. Activities under industrial relations law ....................--- Nov. 20 
a eee ee a eS i are Nov. 190-1 
Commerce Department, United States. (See United States: Department of Commerce.) 
Commercial employees. (See Stores.) 
Commercial telegraphers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............ July 169 
Commissions, labor. (See Directory of labor officials; also wnder specific States and countries.) 
Community Traction Co. of Toledo, Ohio. Party to agreement .......................------- Oct. 75-81 
Company doctors. (Sge Medical and hospital service. ) 
Compensation benefits. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Composition roofers: 
Tradc-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. ..... 2.2.2.2... 2 ee eee e ee ene ne enee- July 167 
en WD. TN NOs. TEE, FEE. ccc cccccc cece cc ck dbbvilbe cetitcccucsdccanpnowitt Dec. 110 
—— — 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921... 2.2... 2. cence een ee cece eee een cece eeseeecee Dec. 112 
Compositors. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Compressed-air workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............. July 167 
Compulsory arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Compulsory health insurance. (See Health insurance.) 
Compulsory old-age insurance. (See Old age and invalidity.) 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Award of California Industrial Accident Commission based on minimum wage. .......... Sept. 131 
Capindustry. Boston. Decision on wage reduction......... apeateu reese qonptcntg ails cop Oct. 71 
Clothing industries, women’s. Cleveland. Decision, board of referees, wages. ..........- July 102-3 
Electrotypers. New York City. Decision, arbitration board. Wages............. ovecee Aug: 121-2 


Fancy leather goods industry. New York City. Decision, dividing workin slack periods. Oct. 71-2 
Hat and cap industry. New Haven. Arbitration decision. Wages. .................-.- Aug. 122-3 


—— New York. Agreement on adjustment of disputes... ... 99 ©) enter eteeeerresers> Sept. 15 

Printing and publishing. Stereotypers, New York. Decision. Wages................«+ July 115 5 
Web pressmen. Washington, D.C. Memorandum accompany‘ng decision of umpire... July 19-13 
Railroads. Clerical and station employees, and others. Decision. Wages.............- Aug. 116-20 
—— Shop craftsmen and maintenance-of-way men. Decision reducing wages............ July 93-101 
Shirt industry. New York City. Decision, registration of contractors..................- Oct. 72-5 
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Page, conciliation and arbitration, United States—Concluded. Page. 
Ug. 755 Shoe industry. Lynn, Mass. Arbitration decision. Wages.................... ~~ Aug. 123-4 
Aug. g1: ee LTE, a pa Py ae, eee Dec. 123-4 
ec. 71.9 Work of United States Department of Labor (Kerwin)...................------------+--- July 181-2; 
ily 60-9 Aug. 210-11; Sept. 210-11; Oct. 194-5; Nov. 215-16; Dec. 230-1 
conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Denmark. Proposals to terminate general lockout of February 15, 1922............. ...-- July 176-7 
India. Court of inquiry proposed by Industrial Disputes Committee..................... July 180 
Mexico. Beards of conciliation and arbitration... .... sting bina tt tidinS cain ddaleis ae a Dec. 197 
Mexico (specified States). Provisions of laws. .............------eeeeeeeeeees Dec. 201, 205, 208, 212-13 
Norway. New compulsory arbitration law..............00.-ccccecccesecccccccees pa<ton Aug. 211-13 
. 1358 Conductors and motormen. Hongkong and Shanghai. Strike...................--..--.----- July 175 
pt. 128 (Conductors, railroad. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920........... ~_— July 169 
pt. 135 (onductors, sleeping car. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............ July 169 
134-5 (Conferences. (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 
Congresses, conventions, etc.: 
179-95, nn a rmenen-a) magn Comeress, 1988 .060.<odsenqes dpc cosiwonens ceabmennse dep 065 base Nov. 206 
13~9 i EE Ee ee ee ee Sn a Nov. 208 
102-9 China. First national labor conference of Chinese workers.............-...-.-.---+---+++- Oct. 211 
{7-4 Ee ee a a ee Dec. 232-7 
189 Cooperative congresses, Austria, Belgium, France, Great Britain ...... ssbbeinanss see Oct. 196-9 
219-21 Franco-Belgian convention regarding miners’ TT, a: See ea Nov. 192 
t. 139 Governmental Labor Officials, United States and Canada, 1922. ....................---.. July 189-92 
149-5] International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 1922.......... Nov. 187-90 
122-3 International conference on working-class education, 1922................-....--..--+----- Nov. 173 
102-3 International Federation of Miners, 1922... -.. eee eee ee Ee ee ae Dec. 246 
13944 eeeneennn seemnwey Peuel Aasoclatsem, .... . oo. oso css on 3 cise go 40s - coocdeonoe eosnqhcoes July 89 
ly 109 iebemntional Geafarere’ Pedoeration, 1022. ......... 0 oc oc Seis ce ccices comet mcccc ccsiccdsce Dec. 246-7 
09-13 EY SUNN IIIS yd onennd sce cd yale pn devtescccadenese<paterame me anebecetenete te Oct. 159-61 
01-2 New York Building Congress. Work of...............-..--.------+- s tatnnin Henihmentle 9.0m Oct. 150-4 
75-81 ES a a a Dec. 247-8 
14-16 Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 1922.............. PT ee ee ee Nov. 206-7 
125-6 Women’s Advisory Council, Public Health Service. Industrial hygiene conference, 1922.. Dec, 248-50 
185-6 Constitutional government in American industries (Leiserson)..................--..-+.-s-+--- Aug. 13-19 + 
252-3 Construction contracts, United States Government. Date, amount, nature, etc.............- July 126-30; 
Aug. 138-47; Sept. 151-8; Oct. 89-91; Nov. 161-7 
. 200 Consumers’ cooperation. (See Cooperation.) 
90-1 Continuation schools. (See Vocational education.) 
Continuous-operation industries: 
TIES sbi b's, Seana Milan d debts Comet uae akalaisiecctiniinonneskadhienenios + agmopeins Nov. 27-8 
y 169 (See also Eight-hour day; Shift-work; Twelve-hour shifts.) 
Contract of hiring. (See Wage contracts.) 
bl Contractors. Hat and capindustry. New York................... sontebtihd weaderens ereeeic Sept. 137 
Conventions (meetings). (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 
Cooperative agriculture. (See Agriculture; Cooperation.) 
Cooperative associations. (See Cooperation.) 
167 Cooperative buying. (See Cooperation.) 
110 Cooperative marketing. (See Cooperation.) 
112 Cooperative societies. (See Cooperation.) 
Cooperation: 
167 nc: JENN CED UNIO CUMNINONS FS Svs cscvccssss sdb ede hbOscedtsmoncmopatarpscesiqed Oct. 196 
Ses Gad CHOGIS. Unided States... occ ccc ccccccc ccc ccccssobosocddbcoeasegnegesesaes- Dec. 234-5 
Belgium. Congress held at Liége, June 17 to 19, 1922................-2- 202 cece ence eee eee Oct. 197 
California. Contract with cooperative marketing associations. Court decision........... Dec. 237-8 
Congress (Third) of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, Chicago, Il]., 1922..............-.-- Dec. 232-7 
131 Cooperative legislation. United States................---...-+---- sane dnae>bavad a-eonens Dec, 233-4 
a Czechoslavakia. Cooperative societies in 1920........... a re er ..... Aug. 220-1 
oi EE EE ee, Sn Dec. 236 
1-2 ID CMIGIRONOIIIIN, 15. boc ccccnce secede WW edeesc sso ce cece editions Hhbbasgesensne ceed Dec, 232-3 
-2 Finland. Cooperative movement in 1921.............. TEP AY Sa ae enn eee wey Aug. 221 
3 France. Agriculture................ —— EE EO EE ieee ee ar meee Nov. 222 
38 — Congress of Consumers’ Societies, 1922. .........-.-- 22 ---2- see cece ee ee cece eee neeeeees Oct. 198 
15 —— Cooperative labor associations. Distribution of................----+-+-----+---e5++-- Oct. 199-200 
13 Be a IN, BON si citaidicere’ dhs di Bh eemiael nn < bine wehio -<'.0590 der agbians ereeccmodces Nov. 222-3 
2 Great Britain. Consumers’ cooperation. ............2..0-2-ceeee eee cee eee esceseewsewesee Nov. 223-6 
01 —— Fifty-fourth annual cooperative congress, 1922............-----..-see- eee eee eeeeenes Oct. 198-9 
-5 —— Productive societies. Statistics, 1883, 1895, 1909, 1921.................2-. 222s seen eee Nov. 226-7 
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Cooperation—Concluded. Pap, fe ooteon = 

Great Britain. Village industries’ revival... .................2-.-2-0-ccecesscececececcecs Oct. 219 2 ( - nm 
—— Wages award of employees in cooperative societies..................-..-- cence coseese Aug, 2. ) 4 ss 
DO SOG ecisccdersscccccssecsscctecb ee eels eT Aug. 24 S ~. 
Japan. Cooperative societies in operation, 1911 IRIN ap ager Aug. ai We r 
Bpwaninen. « Competative Romaling. .......<cccccccccecc cnc ee a SR Dec. 155-2 % Cotton>* 
Norway. Operations of National Cooperative Union for 1921...................--..2.eee. Aug Court dec 
i Ac. cenecdccstentastthorernsetcescecetc ste tesulcncncceenpes ig oy Courts, . 
ad cdr tees ccc ds ddcdddddidadboogee eet ee I Ne SOE bie: a Crichton- 
Russia. Movement to establish cooperative trade with. .......................2-eeeeeee. Au. se 
Switzerland. Agricultural societies. Statistics, 1910, 1920.....................-....e-eeee Nev. Cushman 
—— Report of Swiss Union of Consumers’ Societies, 1921. ......... wececetececesececseecee Aug. 245 er a 
Undertaking business. United Mine Workers of America..........................2s0e-. Oct. il mis ° 
PD MERGE sidacccsccccscctdccccccbbvcccccestectecscccceccceccteeoce Dec, 
—— Condition of the consumers’ cooperative movement..................--.2-2-+---e0e- Aug. 214-2 ch I 
—— Farm women’s marketing associations..................-.----------22-ecececececeeee tua ; , 
—— Statistics of operation, number of societies, etc...................22 222 -eeecececeeee Aug. 215-15 ar? 

Coopers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................ ‘ey sete i eh ES July 163 Mex 

Copper mining. (See Mines and mining.) : 

Corset industry. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) Day We 

Cost of living: ; Death D 
Arabia (Aden). Wages and cost of living, 1922............ peat yaaa) Cea giatt Oct. 654 men 
Australia. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922.......0..00.02.00.0cc0ececeeceececececaeeeceececee Dec. 75, ae 
Austria (Vienna). Index numbers, 1921, 1922................-.... et 9 peg hee og er Dec. 76, 78, 79, Coll 
enne CUUNEOII PUD soo doc cccdacccccucadeccccccscceccccccqccecncceeve Dee, 75 Con: 
ey Co <I UIP ooo Sosa cede. To oe Uectccecccsceccencccacccecce Dec. 87 Can 
ne aS. re dics cccdsccclscatececds cscs cotocesccedenccee Dec, 75 Con 
ens Pe MU OP OU 55d dddscdcdssccasckdeacccocccscccccececeece Dec. 75, 77,79, Inje 
Chile. Actual prices and index numbers, 1913 to 1922... .................-..-----2-----0- Nov. 1054 Lat 
Clothing. Specified countries. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922. ...................-2.020-0- Dec, 79 Pri 
een CN PSC 0 Si Fen sS 5c ccd Soe iis eeecee cds ccc ccd ss ccccccec ces pecs Oct. 55-7 Rai 
Re PES SoS seve s eC cele Tses eee icc e eck cteccecceces Dec. 76, 78, 79, %) Reg 

—— Wage increases as compared with. Agriculture.....................-..--2-..2-...--- Nov. 131-5 Ser 

° Finland. Index numbers, 1920 to 1922...............2. 2-22 eee e cece ce cece eee e eens Dec. 76, 78, 79, Ste 
ee eee Dee. 75,77,79,% : I 
ee eee aac cceneccctssvsencccenddépeesgtiusscedaeninnse Dec. % Wa 
Se. I IS GO iain oii eee cede cc cten Dec. 75, 77,79, % We 
Great Britain. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922....................-222--- 2-2 eee ee eee eee Dec. 76, 78, 79, 9 3 
SIP a edb c sib kee cil ctadecccccccecncccecececqseccscc Dec. 75 _ 
Heat and light. Specified countries. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922......................- Dec. 77-8 - 
ee ee en Dec. 76, 78, 79, 9 ty 
I, | UNE SUI Sha ie is 5 whos on os 08 io SUe cee cceecccccccescccces Dec. 76,78, 79, 9 4 
Italy, ‘Imdem mummbers, 19006 to 1088: 2 ooo. n cdi cc ccc ccc ccc ceccccccccecs faetaes Dec. 75, 77, 79,9 Dean 
Methods of computing index numbers in various countries. .....................-.-+-+-.- Dec. 81- Mi 
Netherlands. Index numbers, 1920 to 1922............ 22.22.22. cece cece eee e cece eee Dec. 76, 78, 79, 9 gt 
New Zealand. Index numbers, 1919 to 1922.............---.22- 202-2 ce cece eee eeeceeeeee Dec. 75, 77,9) Ww 
ar PIS CABG eee consis cess sii ccccccdcctoscccbocscccabecsbectoces Sept. 121 Denta: 
ree eee, TERE Ge MEE. iiss cwew iwc cee. eset ee cee ces Dec. 76, 78, 79, 8 Dep a 
ee.) SEE, CEE POEs ow i wwrccnccctecewee eee ck elcsccctuccoensces Dec. 75, 77, % Derm 
Rent. Specified countries. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922................-.22-2-2-222-0-e- Dec. % Diam< 
South Africa. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922. ................-..---2-2.----- pepe Dee. 76, 78, 79, §) Dill. 3 
es Mena ean MIG6 GO BOER ids discs eiciie cell A Dec. 76,75 Direct 
Woden. Parte taber, 1000. 665 iscsi cic ciic ccc cccccsccccctcccetcsccsccccccccccceteccecese Sept.17 He piap 
Te Pe ET EEL ee EET EEE Dec. 76, 78, 79, % teal 
United States. Changes, by item of expenditure, 1913 to 1922..................... Nov. 96-100, 1((- Disch 
—— Changes in total cost, specified cities, 1914 to 1922..................-....---.- Aug. 64-72; Nov % Diesel 
— Clothing. Cost and quantity purchased by workingmen’s families in one year...... Sept. 46-65 A 
—— Farm wages and cost of living. ........... ccc ccc cece ec ence nce ccccccecccccececccces Dec. 3 B 
—— Index numbers, 1913 to 1922... .. 222... e ee cece eee eee ee ee eee eee seen eee Dec. 75, 77, 79, 80, 10s Cc 
—— List of articles published in Monthly Labor Review ......................-2-4-+-0--- Nov. 104i D 
—— Workingman’sfamily. Furniture, house furnishings, and miscellaneous items...... Oct. 47-0 k 
(See also Bonuses and premiums; Rents; Retail prices; Wage adjustments based on cost of k 
living; Wholesale prices.) d 
Cost of operation. Per dollar of sales. Retail, wholesale, and manufacturing, specified com- » 
8 EE eee eee Ferre tT Tiel Petter iit, TELL CEE Aug. *2 I 
Cost of production. (See Output.) ‘ 
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cotton manufacturing: Page. 
Colombia (Cartagena). Wages and hours, 1922...................0.22..00- Seath ..ssBee Aug. 91 
es SE, SEE OO BE, cnecocnn sopeceqencosscsddashd se dlh Shdddbaadss Wedbdccevee di Oct. 213 
shanghai. Strike, employees of Nikka mill] ..............2ccccccccccccceccccccccccccccses July 175 
Wie, GRR sd secant Asse heb Rede RiR aes IETS OO BEE Joe ddbdH 0 cde eceds Dec. 144-5 
cottonseed oilindustry. Shift-work conditions and experience. .........-.....-.-.-----+-+++- Nov. 32-3 


court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 

courts, industrial. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 

crichton-Browne, J. Phthisis in printing trades...................2200-.eeececeeeeeeeeeeeees Sept. 187-8 
Currenc.". (See Money.) 

Cushman, Robert Eugene. Social and economic interpretation of fourteenth amendment.... Nov. 194-8 


Cutting-die makers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............ Dale. July 167 
Cutting oils. Dermatosis following use Of. .......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccsccces Dec. 185-7 
D. 
Danish Federation of Trade-Unions. Report, 1921-22....................2-2-4-- Menstawodvat Nov. 207 
Day of rest: 
Cee, , rte BUCO nos on Ss ok ska on iS SEIU Se ee Nov. 203 
i NE I, oo. a nce adddonstibielathet@abec dsc ttle LSlivel. oct Uoies Dec. 197-8, 212, 213 


Day work and night work. (See Night work and day work.) 
Death benefits. (See Labor organizations; Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Decisions of courts: 


CN oc odbnahdatinns ed bbis bbb e CoeW ee bee ES SC IUSS bie. ckdecdtve dics cb Wetses Dec. 217-19 
Collective agreements. Action by employees to enforce (Clark).........................- Oct. 179-85 
Collective agreements establishing labor monopoly . ....................-................. Dee. 219-21 
Constitutionality of minimum wage law of District of Columbia ... erevewrrrowravwsd el! a ee 
Contempt proceedings, nature of penalty in. Wiscomsin..........................--..... July 155-7 
Contract with cooperative marketing associations. California....... snedell UEIGIE. Osos Dec. 237-8 
Injunction against railroad shopmen, September 1, 1922.................-2.--222-2se-eee Oct. 176-8 
Labor and the law in the public utility fleld. .. 0.2.2... 2... e cece cece ence ce ceecceccces Dec. 214-17 
Private employment agencies. State power to regulate. .............--.---------0--e0-e- Oct. 20-2 
Ramana LADOF Bard.” PUWEE 00 GIGS BWETGE...... no cccccccecccccneveccccoccecceseces Sept. 202-4 
Regulation of wage scale by Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. ...... ORG EDL et Nov. 200-2 
Service letters. Constitutionality of statutes requiring .............ccceccecececececenene- Aug. 183-4 
Status of unincorporated labor organizations as to liability for damages and acts affecting 
I a la i a nn wd July 147-52 
Wages. Fixing rates of employees on public works. Wisconsin....................----- Sept. 205-6 
Workmen’s compensation. California. Workmen serving several employers jointly.... Sept. 204-5 
a an ne ae ere sense eneeennnenee op Aug. 179-83 
—— Rights and status of employees injured in commerce (Clark)..................-.----- Aug. 169-79 
—- Rights and status of employees injured in interstate and intrastate commerce... ..... Aug. 170-4 
—— Rights and status of employees injured in longshore work, etc. ................--.--- Aug. 176-9 
—— Rights and status of employees injured on pipe lines..................-.-2.-.2-+-ee0- Aug. 174-6 
Denmark: 
Ministry of Interior. Report of employment exchanges, 1920-21................-....++--. Aug. 155 
State Statistical Bureau. Statistical Yearbook, 1920......................-- suseenaninaa Nov. 129-30 
Workmen’s Insurance Council. Invalidity court, report. .............0+-0--c0-eseeeeeeee Sept. 200-1 


Dental dispensaries and service. (See Medical and hospital service.) 
Departments, labor. (See Directory of labor officials; also under specific states und countries.) 
Dermatosis. (See Diseases: Dermatitis.) 


Diamond workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................--. July 167 
Dill, M. Grace, and Witte, E. E. State legislation upon private employment agencies....... Oct. 1-22 
Directory of labor officials. United States and Canada.................-.-.-0---eceeeeeceees July 207-26 


Disability. (See Accident statistics; Sickness statistics; Workmen’s compensation and 
insurance. ) 


Discharge of ship’s crew. Spain. New regulation, May 31, 1922........... selieed bisienie aint tile tain Sept. 208 

Diseases: 
ee Oh PEI. 4. ce nncinagnainacnce oe nncccgccnecnsccsnenecscercnc scene Nov. 230-1 
British factories. Industrial poisons and diseases in..............---..--....---+-----000- Oct. 164-6 
SI 6 acide anne ndunnes Geb naeetaninheMidaebines semeeamtiis bones ee.s2 9088 rectere Dec. 179-80 
Dermatitis. Following use of cutting oils.................-...-...---- YP RIPEN ...-. Dee. 185-7 
REEREY TID..2n oe cenpevencceebesenegces soceconnne conspsosegnecerseaseaceqsoqen Dec. 174-80 
ts MEIC), .. ctencceaseedehtnneneceeesasnsheas -sneparees>>cccapeces Sept. 191-3 
Miners’ nystagmus. Great Britain. Causes and measures to lessen. ..................--- July 140-1 
tn te lt Loading lel io iO iA iE STIS: Eo RIN .... Dee. 175-6 
rr. Ls os cacesendéccscedecuececccosesseegumbenctnaee Sept. 178-9 
—— Printing industry (Hoffman)..................-.--. co saedthat.ceencekaeteekaawenas< ... Sept. 179-91 
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Disputes. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Strikes and lockouts.) Page sz 
. p P . A t jloyeé 
Distribution costs. Retail clothing, 1914, 1918, 1919. .... 2.2.2... 2202. cec eee e eee cece ee eeeeeee Dee. lig oer tbe 
Dobbin, Martha. Labor legislation in Mexico...................--.-- 2-222 ececececececceeeee Dec. 195.9 Employ’ 
Docks and harbors: ’ = 
Court decision. Status of employees injured in longshore work, stevedoring, etc.......... Aug. 1%y oe a 
i ' Ve Norw 
Great Britain. Wages and hours of dockers..................22-2 22.2 2ccceccecececcceseeee Dee. 1 cafet 
Italian and American marine labor, wages compared. ....... HSS 50 BURA  n Hed. onvévs Aug. 1019 - wa 
Italy (Naples). Portlabor, monthly wages..............0..0. ccc cece cee en ecu cncccececee Aug. 100.3 a m 
Longshoremen. Collective agreements. Atlantic ports.....................22.2...2222-- Dec. 103 employe 
—— Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920..............02 2.002222. eee i... Jue Employ 
Longshore work, stabilizing. Seattle......................-. . buss da WE seditewide Iwi Dec. 44. = ” 
Wages. Great Britain, 1914 to 1921... ..5...0c.0...eccscecdcsecsvecesececscececeeecececes ue 
Wages of longshoremen and truckers. Seattle, 1921, 1922..........0..2.22..222- 2-2 ee seen. Dec. oe 
Doggers, sawmills. Output and labor costs. Alabama and California, 192)............... ae Julyy Dens 
Domestic and personal service. Accident statistics. Massachusetts, 1919-20................. Dee. 1g oes 
Domestic industry. Womanlabor. China.............2.. 2.0.2.0. 2ce cece cece ce ee ee cece eeees Dec. 1454 tilin 
Domestic system. (See Home work.) Japa 
Draftsmen. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................0.2 ce eeeee July 167 tal 
Dry goods. Retail prices. United States, by cities, 192) and 1922..............2.22.22.22000- Au tem 
Dusts. (See Dusty trades.) Ohic 
Dusty trades: Pen! 
Coal mining. Great Britain. Miners’ nystagmus, causes and measures to lessen......... July 140-1 ba 
Grain elevators. Wisconsin. Recommendations of Industrial Commission. ............. July 1% Pris 
Granite-stone industry. Problem of dust phthisis..........................220-020-ee0ee- Sept. 174 Ten 
Mining and smelting common mercury. Effects of dust and measures to prevent Uni 
tin nine <tc ccceene cnn e BEUEMNO I JA, ba 8) Ve TILER Sess. July 139 Wis 
Printing industry. Dust phthisis in the (Hoffman)....................2.0-c-eeee eee eeee Sept sd 
Dwellings. (See Housing.) 2 Emplo} 
Earnings. (See Wages.) Employ 
Economic conditions: Lot 
Chile. Economic and labor situation, 1921, 1922... ...........cccccccccccccccccceccceccecs Dec. 43-4 Mal 
Germany. Condition of industrial production (Siemens)........: OE TS ROLE EOE | Dec, 443 (Se 
nn Oe MPU. 6. oC ee ced he ks 0 honk bene deh nn nababaeepeseaneen> Dee. 25 Emplo: 
Edgermen, sawmills. Output and labor costs per 1,000 board feet, Alabama and California. . July @% Emplo; 
Education: Emplo 
Finland. Educational activities for workers. .................-.-.--- mapencespaeenenerree Nov. 1734 Emplo 
Graduate school in United States Department of Agriculture. Courses, etc.............. Nov. 22 Emplo 
International conference on working-class education. ..............--cececececececccece Dare Nov. 17 Emplo 
sp heats dap By abc oa ac gh pag te re Dec. 22- Cal 
Efficiency: _ 
ny Se Us octets bakkand bd ohh) ac. civinhntchsded o¥abnnndbtibine tuk bacvetn hina beat July 1-12 Gr 
Labor, and production. Prospective investigations by Bureau of Labor Statisties..... Aug. 109-1 wi 
Standards. Clothing industries, women’s. Cleveiand. Agreement...................... July 106-7 til 
Eight-hour day: ~ lo 
a ce ee ap aht eupwekbedans Aug. 184-5 Ja 
France. Extent of application in specified industries....................2..-.---0es wooee Aug. 91 Mi 
— Merchant marine. Workings of the law...............222 00-20 e cece cece ne cececececes July 70-1 Ni 
Latvia. New law establishing ..................cccccccccccccccccecccceees sinhehadthitealitts Aug. 18 Ni 
Netherlands. Law of October 24, 1920, amended May, 1922. Provisions................. Sept. 206-7 N 
TEE ED Ne RE LAI ODT OL Nov. 142 - 
Electric light and power. United States. Shift-work conditions and experience............. Nov. 44 ee 
Electrical workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. ................. July 167 0 
Electricity for household use: P 
ea Aalst cadVauddisddewss ckddocudasdeldddexdusdcececdaes Nov. 76-7 U 
Retail prices, United States, by cities, 1914 to 1922...........2..... 0.22. eee eee Aug. 52-5; Nov. 73-! U 
Electrotypers’ Union No. 100, of New York City. Arbitration decision. Wages............. Aug. 121-! 7“ 
Elevator constructors: ” 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920........ 2... ee eee ecw ence July 1 a 

a Sain “Mel WE. vinacen'b 00s ccc'cclc c's cctsleesscbecciccsccce cecedée Dec. 11! 

—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921....... 22... 2.2.2.2 cece eee eeeceeeeccccecccececes Dee. 112 V 
Emigratior: Emp 
Austrian Burgenland to the United States....... 22... 2.2.2.0 cece cece cece ee cececececee Aug. 231-2 Engi 
Czecho-Slovakia. New law, February 15, 1922.......................--. = 2 6 Aug. 1-7 Engi 
rs MCINENEN <5 55... becttrdcccctecaticcecodbccestccececdvetlcccsectcecsae Aug. 233-4 Engi 
Japan. Emigrants domiciled in various countries, 1920... ............-........----e-aee- Oct. 206-7 1 
(See also Immigration.) : 
Engi 
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Dee, lity 
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Employees’ committees. (See Employees’ representation. ) 

Employees ’ representation: Page. 
Cleveland. Shop committee on standards. Clothing industries, women’s................ July 106 
Germany. Corporations. Representation of works councils on boards of directors of..... July 30-2 









\ py yi: if * . 

- lib Ss WDUMMGEERY DOW DOGUEMEEE, BONE. coco ce cect cece ccc check sesdnececenbececcecaccéee Nov. 43 
. oa Safety activities, certain establishments (McClellan)... .... oe SEaeee ee Seta besa cecseces --- Nov.22-6 
ug, (9 





(See also Collective agreements.) 
gmployees’ welfare. (See Welfare work.) 
Employing Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Association of New York. Wage scale, 





ug, 1.4 
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Dea ST. « - <acuvcobscctbabcebsltssdeedeluves tcbivvesersccescececss July 113-15; Aug. 121-2 
taal Employing Printers of Cleveland, Ohio. Party to agreement a at sees watt, dt as Sept. 139-44 
en Employment agencies: 
aan Connecticut. Activities, June and August, 1922..................0.cceeececeeees ... Aug. 131; Oct. 92 

Dee. ia Denmark. New lawregulating. Summary..............-.-.-.-+-- er peenpeunene July 162 

* ~ Germany. New law on public employment agencies. Features of. Wt ie i thin ane eens Oct. 185-91 

a Illinois. Activities, May, 1922...... (aidéiibeiademendeettiaieniiedla ala ae ‘athena ... Aug. 131-2 

Juh Japan. Law creating free employment offices, April 8, i viet ¥ dia eR eae Aug. 187 

yy SE SE ME oc, cha cdstabesechbusdoetidsonscceosecesees <oepsaeiiaa saiastadinties July 194 

_— Massachusetts. Activities, 1922............s.cseee Wieeceen paudiniewineme sn wae en nies Aug. 132-3; Oct. 92 

Ohio. Activities, January to June, 1922............... eo ininiaeiiltein eiadamadiin tdi an atin ch Aug. 134 

— Pennsylvania. Activities, 1921......... ee ee ee ee ueaate ... July 133-4 

Fly 19 —— Unemployment reported by public employ ment offices, January | to ) May ‘i », 1922... Aug. 134 
ae Privase. Gtate tegisiation uporl (Dill and Witte). .:.... 2. cscccovccccantvccciccscccacceses Oct. 1-22 

— Tennessee. Discontinuance of, through drastic legislation........... a Bie ie tt ----. July 198-9 
120 Re ee ee July 136-7; Oct. 103-4 
“ Wisconsin. Activities, Apriland May, 1922....:..... caiiaiieill Se ceaninuaies Aug. 134-5 
7 —— Tentative regulations as to fees. ........ a eeie se naeahnie ee mabe kembebienaecenensedtt July 200 





Employment bureaus. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment certificates: 

































Ten POO, SOIR iis ed Os ba cepnredepee de scene beieeesd deecenendes son Seer July 192 
PC. 43. lated SES | Re ee ee a ee Nov. 228 
C. 44-5 (See also Child labor.) 
ec, 25 Employment exchanges. (See Employment agencies. ) 
July9 #% Employment in selected industries. (See Employment statistics: United States.) 
Employment management. National Personnel Association. Formation of and purposes... . Oct. 210 
173-4 Employment of women. (See Woman labor.) 
232- Employment offices. (See Employment agencies. ) 
WT Employment statistics: 
23 California. Manufacturing industries, survey as of August 31, 1922....................... Nov. 168-9 
Oe Me Ms MOA s 6 5a G2 tuo 5 she 6.4005 6 Use EOF a0h Rado eotaenes «eases tance +8 Aug. 129-30 
1-12 Great Britain. Coal industry, 1921 and 1922..................-..-...--00- ieteadeininaia Aug. 98-101 
109-1, —— Selected industries, April, 1922......................... iar ili ae ellen ln July 134-6 
106-7 i . ca vigy ale odd ab bs bicea diene <6 nceemetenbhsiennnerne enness: Aug. 131-2; Dec. 136-7 
Ce es tan cnccutagus sss eletmien+ hetmencat+ July 131; Aug. 132; Dec. 137 
184 Japan. Number of factories and of employees, by sex and age distribution, 1919............ Aug. 156 
9]- eT ee, | ee a ae Pe sti abet Nov. 169; Dec. 137-8 
70-1 EE Dec. 138 
188 New South Wales. Coal miners, 1920, 1921........................ PO slate coiegaeiecinla Dec. 140-1 
206-7 rr, MOOR, BUD, . cc ccncccceescceceesooOht + qenerecanegenen oo scapeied Sept. 159 
y. 142 ee OR a Nov. 170 
wv. — Volume of employment..........................-- July 132; Oct. 92-3; Nov. 169-70; Dec. 138-9 
y 167 I si achadnnhong o4seneienbiebmonc poctiacep-cogemar og naneaneee:+esecas Dec. 140 
I Se ake eeiatee se ohuediid ob oS BR Ge aC ede carinds orecneer-20nen Nov. 171; Dec. 139-40 
76- United Kingdom. Volume of employment in J aly, SERED ERE Ee Peg epee Oct. 102-3 
73-5 United States. Enlarging the scope. Bureau of Labor Statistics......................... Aug. 128-9 
[21-2 Se SOUT, BONO OO BOBS o. « Havens enh onbaddtenthak? ~+cenbeneeneesacanenescecespes- 
167 —— Volume of employment in selected industries.............-....0---0ee-eeeeeeeeennes 
. 11 Aug. 125-9; Sept. 149-51; Oct. 85-8; Nov. 157-61; Dec. 127-31 
. 112 Wisconsin. Fluctuations in employment, January to August, 1922....................... Nov. 172 
Employment systems. (See Employment management. ) 
1-2 Engineers, Amalgamated. Trade-union mémInbership. United States, 1915 to 1920........... July 167 
R57 Engineers. Lockout. Great Britain. March 11, 1922....................-22---cee scene neces Aug. 204-8 
3-4 Engineers, portable and hoisting: 
-7 eee Wee, « TURES GURGNR, Tg ME ccs cto wcp ences ccc pecng ccccsccccccccpecagqess-cces Dec. 110 
—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921................ 2220 e cece eee ee neee RR y+}- Dec. 112 
Engineers, Society of Industrial. Convention, 1922.......... 2.2.2.2... 2. cece cece cee eee ences Dec. 247-8 
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, Page, 
Engineers, steam. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. ................. huly tm 


Ethics, code of. Approved by New York Building Congress, December, 1921................ Oct. 19 
Evening classes. (See Vocational education.) 7 
Expectation of life. Increase among American and Canadian workers 


POCCeSCSES OSCE SCEESS Ce Dee. 18 
Express companies. Accident statistics. Massachusetts, 1919-20......................-..... Dec. 7 
Ix-service men. (See Soldiers and sailors. ) 
-xtraction of minerals. Accident statistics, Massachusetts, 1919-20 


Eye symptomatology in occupational diseases (Lyle and McCord) 








































Factory chiefs in New Jersey (Roach) 


Factory inspection. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Factory workers: 
New York State. Average earnings, in September, 1922.................................. Dec. 114 


(See also Wages, specified industries and occupations. ) 
Fancy leather goods. (See Leather goods. ) 
Fancy Leather Goods Workers’ Union of New York City. Party to agreement.............. Nov. 149-5) 
Farm labor. (See Agriculture.) 
Farm products: 


United States. Wholesale prices. April to Jume, 1922.................00022220.00 00... Aug. 23 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1921, 1922.... Aug. 81; Sept. 45; Oct. 46-7; Nov. 85; Dec. 7) 
——.—— Revised index numbers, 1918 to 1922... . o.oo cc ccc c ccc cccccccccccccece July 60-2 


Farmers’ cooperation. (See Cooperation.) 

Fatalities. (See Accident statistics. ) 

Federal and trade unions. Membership. United States, 1915 to 1920........................ July 169 
Federalemployees. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.................. July 169 


(See also Public employees. ) 
Federated American Engineering Societies. The 12-hour shift in American industry......... Nov. 27-% 
Fire fighters. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920........................ July 169 


Flinn, Richard A. Annual meeting of International Association of Public Employment Serv- 
Flour-milling industry. Shift-work conditions and experience. United States............... 
Food and kindred products. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania (1916 to 1920) and Massachu- 

ee Ra he pet ee i ye Be PS a ay Re Dec. 164-5 
Food, liquor, and tobacco industries. Trade-union membership. United States,1915to01920.. = July j68 
Food Prices. (See Prices; Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 






Foods: 
United States. Wholesale prices. April to Jume, 1922..................0222 22 eee ee eee Aug. 74-5 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1921, 1922.... Aug. 81; Sept. 45; Oct. 46-7; Nov. 85; Dec. 7! 
— —— Revised index numbers, 1913 to 1922... ... 2.2.2... cece cece cece eee e cece cece cee July 60-2 
Forty-eight hour week: 
RET Pe ts Oe eee eee Oct. 69 
Netherlands. Adaptation to needs ofindustry.....................0 00 ccc cece cece eee eee July 87 
Switzerland. Extension, in certain industries...................... iairewedts abt July & 
Foundry employees. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. eae ai Ash ae July 1 
France. Department ofthe Seine. Office of low-cost dwellings. Report. Housing crisisand 
ol eeeeeeeer errs iti rri ie Tir rrreer rier rerererrrr er errr er rrir Teer: re Sept. 172 
Freight handlers: 
Union wages. United States. 1921, 1922........... 0.0... c ccc cece cece cece ecccccccccee Dec. i 1! 
—~—-—— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921... 2.2.2.2... 2.2 c ccc cece eee ec ence eececenenees Dec. 113 
Fuel and lighting: 
United States. Wholesale prices. April to Jume, 1922......... 2.22.2... cece eee cece. Aug. 77 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1921, 1922.... Aug. 81; Sept. 45; Oct. 46-7; Nov. 85; Dec. 71-2 
— —— Revised index numbers, 1913 to 1922.......... 0. cee cece cc cc eee e ccc cccccee July ( ‘a 
Fumes and vapors. (See Gases and fumes.) 
Fur workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920...............2.2...... July 169 
Furniture and house furnishings: 
United States. Wholesale prices. April to Jume, 1922................. 0.0. cece eee eee eee Aug. 79-%) 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1921, 1922.. Aug. 81; Sept. 45; Oct. 46-7; Nov. 85; Dec. 71-2 
—— —— Revised index numbers, 1913 to 1922.2... 2... ccc cee cece cece cc ccncecces July 60-2 







Gadsby, Margaret. Strike of railroad shopmen......................2--ecccececccccccececceee 

Gardeners. France. Application of eight-hour day........... 2.2.2... 2... cc ccc ecncececcecees Aug. 92 
Garment industries. (See Clothing industries, men’s; Clothing industries, women’s. ) 

Garment workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................... July 169 
Gasindustry. Shift-work conditions and experience. United States........................ Nov. #4 
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(jas. Retail prices. (See Retail prices.) 
gases and fumes. Mercury vapors and fumes. Mines and reduction works. Effects and Page. 
measures to prevent................... eseveccccedecseesocdadbwobebbocstbdvscciscsovccessuse July 140 
gasoline. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 


ec. 189 Georgia: 
Commissioner of Commerce and Labor. Report, 1921...................02.-..0.00.-0.. Sept. 219-20 
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eC, . 
7 Industeial Commission. Report, 1021... ........cicsccsececcsoccdecccccdecsecectadsicieces July 142-3 
ec. 16; Mg Germany: 
174-29 National Employment Office. New law on public employment offices. Provisions...... Oct. 185-91 
Statistisches Reichsamt. German overseas emigration in 1921............................ Aug. 233-4 
gibson, Finlay A. A compilation of statistics of the coal-mining industry. Cardiff, 1922 .... Sept. 132 
' ll Bibs (See Child Labor; Woman Labor.) 
Glass bottle blowers.. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................ July 168 
Glass industry. Shift-work conditions and experience. United States.............. fii. od Nov. 30 
C14 HM ciacs work, amalgamated. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920........... July 168 
Glass workers: 
France. Application of eight-hour day................ ccc ccc ccc cece ccc cccccccccccccce Aug. 92 
il United States. Trade-union membership, 1915 to 1920.............222 2222 ceeece cece cece July 168 
Glaziers: 
Catena Sia Sante, OM, BOOBs sks Bi cece eels c codec ce doel.. Dec. 110 
iB. 3 —— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921 ... 2.22.22. ee ee cee cece cece cece neces Dec. 112 
; “ Glove workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920...................... July 169 
"“< Bi cold mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Government construction contracts entered into by United States. Amount, date, nature, 
aa a ee ee bse tt has July 126-30; Aug. 138-47; Sept. 151-8; Oct. 89-91; Nov. 161-7 
Y 109 Tt Government employees. (See Public employees.) 
‘9 TM cranite and stone trades: 
7-26 Dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry.....................2.2222222-2 2000s thea ... Sept. 178-9 
oa Trade-union membership, granite cutters. United States, 1915 to 1920................... July 168 
Union wages. Granite cutters. United States. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921........ Dec. 113 
; —— Granite cutters and stonecutters. United States, 1921, 1922...............2....000... Dec. 111 
_ ,, gy creat Britain: 
oe Board of Education. Limitation of child labor by education act of 1918.................. July 123 
164-8 Interdepartmental Committee (Health, Labor, Treasury). Unemployment and health 
ape IID bo avidin onc dn andcesedels Vivre s o8dscéte Weeceec ceed eisceccdesctovess July 146; Oct. 175 
Medical Research Council. Report on miners’ nystagmus...........................-.... July 140-1 
Ministry of Health. Report, 1921-22. Progress of housing program in England.......... Oct. 157-8 
~ Ministry of Labor. New name for Labor Gazette (London)...................-...-..-.-- Oct. 211 
- | BgGrinders, pocketknife. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.............. July 168 
po: Guilds. Great Britain. Developments in guild movement........................-..-.-.-.- Oct. 212 
H. 
1. 69 
ly 87 Hambrecht, George P. Industrial rehabilitation of handicaps in Wisconsin................. 
ly &8 Harbors. (See Docks and harbors. ) 
197 Harding, Warren G. (See United States: President Harding.) 
Harness and saddlery. (See Leather goods.) 
172 Hat and cap industry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 






Hat industry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 
Hatters: 
















Il] 
113 Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. ... 22.2.2... 2.2.2 c cece eee eeeeeneeee July 169 
(See also Clothing industries, men’s.) 

77 (Hawaiian labor conditions. Commission to investigate. .................-......--2--0-0eeee- Dec. 253 
71-2 Hawkins, L.S. Vocational education in the hotel business... .......................2+.-2---- Oct. 110 
50-2 (Health. Woman workers. New York State. Morbidity rate............................... July 123 

Health insurance: 
169 ed  docns6t:0 0000000 0500565060066555050008 c2FE sols See webieciecdescdescccucer Oct. 173 
Great Britain. Health and unemployment inmsurance.........................2....--..6- Oct. 175 
=) —— National health and unemployment insurance, possibility of reducing costs. ......... July 146 
1-2 Japan. Newlaw. Summiary..................ss....-.. A Dy Sar eae) ie Ss 2) SY Ey te July 164 
0-2 Seandinavian countries. Cooperation since 1907........... 2.2.2... 22... e cece ee eee eee ee eee Aug. 167-8 
Heatand asbestos workers. Trade-union membership. United States. 1915 to 1920.......... July 167 





Heat and light. (See Cost of living.) 







-21 

» Hides. (See Leathertanning and dressing.) 
ie Hill, Laurence. Correspondence on phthisisin printing trades .......................-..--.-- Sept. 180-5 
169 Hinch, L. T. Arbitration decision. Wage scale of stereotypers, New York..............--..- July 113-15 
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Hod carriers: 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920 
Union wages. United States. 1921, 1922 
—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921 
Hoffman, Frederick L.: 
Dust phthisisin the printing industry 


Progress in hygiene of printing trades up to 1902... ..............2.22.0 02.02 e eee eee 


Holidays with pay: 
Clothing industries, women’s. Cleveland. Agreement 
Hat and capindustry. New York. Agreement 


Pennsylvania. Industrial board’s regulations 
RhodelIsland. Children, on factory products, 1918 
Wisconsin. Permits for 
Horse goods, workers on. Trade-union membership. 
Horseshoers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915¢ to 1920. 


Hosiery and underwear industry. Wages and hours oflabor. Specified States, 1910 to 1922... 


Hospitalservice. (See Medical and hospital service.) 
Hotel employees and workers. Trade-union membership. 
Hotels, restaurants, etc.: 
Accident statistics. Pennsylvania, 1916 to 1920 
Vocational education. United States and Canada 
Hours, specified industries and occupations: 
Agriculture. Denmark. Usual hours, by custom or agreement 
—— Great Britain. Adult male workers, 1922 


United States, 1915 to 1920 


Blacksmiths, manufacturing shops. 

Boiler makers, manufacturing and jobbing shops. 

Boot and shoeindustry. United States, 1913 to 1922 
Bricklayers. United States, 1913 to 1922 

Building laborers. United States, 1913 to 1922 
Carpenters. United States, 1913 to 1922 

Cattlemen, farms. Great Britain, 1918 

Cement finishers. United States, 1913 to 1922 

Clothing industry, men’s. 

Compositors, book and job. United States, 1913 to 1922 
Compositors, daywork, newspaper. United States, 1913 to 1922 
Cotton manufacturing. Alabama, 1907 to 1922 


—— Virginia, 1907 to 1922 
Dock, wharf, and riverside workers. Great Britain. 
Electrotypers, molders. United States, 1913 to 1922 

Granite cutters, inside. United States, 1913 to 1922 

Hat and cap industry. New York 

Hod carriers. United States, 1913 to 1922 

Horsemen, farms, Great Britain, 1918 

Hosiery and underwear industry. Specified States, 1910 to 1922 
Inside wiremen. United States, 1913 to 1922 

Laborers, farms. Great Britain, 1918 

Machine operators, book and job. United States, 1913 to 1922 
Machine operators, daywork, newspapers. United States, 1913 to 1922 
Machinists, manufacturing shops. United States, 1913 to 1922 
Manufacturing industries. United States, 1909, 1914, and 1919 
Miners. Law regulating hours of labor 

Molders, iron. United States, 1913 to 1922 

Painters. United States, 1913 to 1922 
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Hours, specified industries and occupations—Concluded. Page. 
Petroleum. Weekly hours and hourly earnings....................-.. See Aug. 87-8 
BM EE ee ee ee a ee | Sept. 89-90 
Plasterers’ laborers. United States, 1913 to 1922..................-..--.--22-00----- ... Sept. 90-1 
ie ct menes ene. 1918 6G BORE 5 ine padvepetlc 400d siemple dade bones se<tapecioweecie de Sept. 91-2 
Printing and publishing. International Typographical Union, 1921-22....... eee e P Nov. 204-5 
ete, Gm, Amen Te, BO a is yds ond ard ns app mene ne tc tnoeceseeenese de Oct. 68-9 
Seamen. Spain. New regulations, May 31, 1922....... a, ee Ce ee ee ee Sept. 207 
Sheet.moetel workers. , tnited States, 1918 £0 1983 oi... oss .<0s0 yc cinesidpcccceradenssovedscbes Sept. 92-3 
Ghenbbords, farms. Great Britain, 1918... .... .....2..cccccccccccccccagepigniupacaesecese nes July 83 
Stonecutters. United States, 1913 to'1922..............--.-------++------ eee ha oped ae de Sept. 94 
Structural-iron workers. United States, 1913 to 1922. ...........---.222-0-eeeee- eee seeeee Sept. 95 
Wes Wrens seats yg... Unite BEGGS . 6 nn rcs sso crvcicerdconv eve cekowscncns qviasnes Oct. 59-64 

Hours, by locality: 

New York State. Women gainfully employed. ............... cc. - cece ence eeecsseneeees July 122 
Oe Ne rn ee, ee ee eee eee July 198 

House-furnishing goods. (See Furniture and house furnishings.) 

Housing: 

Argentina. Loans to railroad employees..............----.---++++++- msi Saaditenianinnrins aes Nov. 202-3 
Building permits in principal cities, January to June, 1922........-..---..------------+-- Oct. 113-49 
Cooperative housing in Milwaukee. ........-... dR st res onncesecpnphe dos0gawe ven oath Dec. 155-8, 235 
England. Progress of the housing program, 1921-22. ..........----------+-0++++---++e00- Oct. 157-8 
ee, | en SUNOS O08. IG owas ous = + dbp ano nuiienks sopetan fi >> parmam + <and bar } Sept. 172-7 
Louisiana State Housing Commission. Recommendations, 1921........... —— dinue~<e Aug. 161-2 
New York City. Housing for employed women. ...............-ceccee eee e cece e ee eees Sept. 168-72 
— Tax exemptions and tax-exempt dwellings ....« ...0..65 ~~ -<ccremennice evccccerscscccces .. Dec. 153-5 
New York State. Report of Joint Legislative Committee on Housing of New York State, 

Di cbbtias caprcvnivingadberhporetmasceews ews paannt inne >< on cinnonn09 a (iN te anebwagives Sept. 165 
CNUs no sanceheretancsph< on cqunbhadth ss cavendanse to tacks <9 cereal ob Oct. 154-7 
Sweden. Life insurance in connection with home-owning loans.............--.--------- Nov. 233 
i. i CE 6 nace ooses o6n0 ss SERPs pacdtgurgrss «+ canperent> ewccedanbansd ce Aug. 188 
Union of South Africa. Statistics, 1918 to 1921..........-.----0-- eee cece cece eee eeeeeeeees Aug. 162 
ids Bans entmhent wile + a ee eieaiice there a> - manne eee Dec. 37-9 

Husband, W. W.: 

Immigration under the per centum limit act... ...........-. 22 -eee cece cece cece cece eee eees Aug. 1-10 
Statistics of immigration. United Staten. .......<ec ccarvescsereds «+ o04tspie July 183-8; Aug. 226-31; 


Sept. 212-17; Oct. 201-6; Nov. 217-21; Dec. 239-43 
Hygiene. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 


I. 
Idle time: 
Clothing industries, women’s. Cleveland. Supplementary agreement.................. July 106, 108 
Costs in the coal-mining industry (Peabody). .-....-... soa ee Sa A July 89-90 
Illinois. Industrial Commission. Report, 1920-21...................--------- 2222-2 eee eee ees Sept. 197-8 
Immigration : 
Canada. Immigrants to, 1915-16 to 1921-22...................-..--..--. ea ee Aug. 232-3 
ee ret hr er eee ere Vtuophiiaaaane raster eirnaan Sept. 217-18 
Restriction under the per centum limit act (Husband)..............-.......-.-.-.------- Aug. 1-10 
eel Gtdtes:  Btatintios (Himsband) . oso oi ee ance acagenecccetecces July 183-8; Aug. 226-31; 
Sept. 212-17; Oct. 201-6; Nov. 217-21; Dec. 239-43 
Index numbers: 
A ee ey ae ae a Aug. 11-12 
Methods of computing in various countries... . 2... 22.22 ce nie enon ewe e cece eee ecceccecees Dec. 81-5 
(See also Cost ofliving; Employment statistics; Retail prices; Wages; Wholesale prices.) 
Industrial coordination—solution of unemployment problem (Beer)...........------------- Sept. 159-61 


Industrial physicians. (See Medical and hospital service.) 
Industrial relations: 


Beetles unGer Colorado law, 100001 oo. os. ois cei nc ccc ccc cc ccc cece ccccccccccccccccces Nov. 200 
Constitutional government in American industries (Leiserson)......-..---..------------+- Aug. 13-19 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Annual report, 1921................-.---------++- Sept. 12-13 
— Regulation of wage scale. Court decision. ...........-.--------- 2-22 ee eee eee eee ene Nov. 200-2 
—~ Report on minimum wage, 1921..........-.- Cie eb oc ccesceceacsadecesdiduvese Sept. 131 
Industrial training. (See Vocational education. ) 
Injunctions against railroad shopmen, 1922. ..........----.-.-------+-0--eeeeee eens Oct. 176-8; Dec. 9,10 
Inside wiremen: 
Union wages. United States. 1921, 1922...........-.-.---------eeeeeceeecceenceeeeenees Dec. 101 
—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921........-... sac cachet indies aalaia aioe aah waria athe Dee. 112 
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Institute of Social Reform. Spain. Functions of, as to accident prevention and occupational 
sn + cenncedececcesasecesenseoscnseadtheee dene toner ee EE 
Insurance. (See Accident insurance; Health insurance; Old age and invalidity; Social insur- 
ance; Soldiers and sailors; Unemployment insurance; Workmen’s compensation and insur- 
ance. ) 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Convention, 1922. Nov. 187-9) 
International Association of Public Employment Services. Meeting, 1922 (Flinn) 
international Federation of Employees in Public Services. Membership, 1908 to 1921........ Nov. 204 
International Federation of Miners. Congress, 1922 
International Labor Conference, Washington (1919), Genoa (1920), Geneva (1921). Draft con- 
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renee IOUIRIRDND. 2550 5s 5 Se Ue ae PH ee ee Nov. 362 
International Labor Office: 
Clearing house of labor information. .............. 22.2222... ccc cece cece cece cee ccceeceee Aug. 2434 
Conference on economic reconstruction (Genoa). Resolutions on production, and on 
ILD SURG UE a dd sivondatbantesaceciiececcesnctessecsesers nebnncasatsberte: Aug. 2 
Cooperation with Solvay Institute (Brussels).................................-.---- eee. Aug. 24 
Decisions, thirteenth session of governing body, 1922.....................0.00220 02022 Nov. 42.3 
Publications on industrial hygieme. . 0.50250 b ccc ccc ccc cece cece cc ccccccuceccee Nov. 1% 
Standardization of labor statistics.......... 2.22.22... 2.0 ccee cece cence eeee ppebbasshgnas oi Aug. 2% 
Subjects of governmental inquiries received..............-...-... 22-202 c cece ee eee eee eee Dec. 253 
Vocational guidance in Alsace and Lorraine. ............... 22.22.2222 e ee eee ee eee eee Oct. 111-12 
ee OURS “MURR SURE SRS ISS iE is i oo 5 TO SS: .. Aug. 105-4 
Working conditions of agricultural wageearners: A survey..............................- Aug. 20-3 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: 
Action to enforce collective agreements (Clark) ................222...020202 22 cee cece cence Oct. 179-85 
EE Fee ae an LS ET ik ee a ee July 103-9 
International Longshoremen’s Association. Party to agreement............................. Dec. 122-3 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America. New agreement, 
EE ere SSE bey Es ote ttt Pets 11 Pe eee et Tete TT Pee ett TTTeee July 109-13 
International Railway Fuel Association. Meeting ...........................----22-220200.- July 9 
International Seafarers’ Federation. Congress, 1922.....................-.2.22-2-22-2200000-- Dec. 246-7 
International Trade-Union Congress. Proceedings, 1922..............-.-..-..200-02- 2222 eee Aug. 195-6 
International Typographical Union. Model form of universal contract...................... Sept. 129-4 
Interstate commerce. Court decision. Interstate and intrastate commerce by railroads. 
INS Mlnnwins cncsecedecssssnscoccnesescsensscesesesssssddscancscceceds Aug. 1704 
Investments. Concentrationin industry. Germany.......................-..22....2.202.-.. July 2 
Iowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment survey. June, 1922....................... Aug. 122 
Tron and steel: 
Accident statistics. United States, 1910 to 1921... 2.2.2... 2... e ee ce ccc cece cece Dec. 166 
Accidents. Causes and prevention. 1910 t0 1919.................2 22. e eee ee eee ee eee Oct. 161-3 
Bessemer steel, wire-drawing, etc. Rangein output per man, 1913 to 1919............... July +7 
Getiestivo aqrooment: : Faby 1, Wi Reae yrceyevcin 400s + deepbuyes de + cpawowccescusvionsness Sept. 139 
Shift-work conditions and experience in....... 2.2... . cece ees eee etn ee seceeeceneeeese Nov. 29 
Iron and steel and their products. Accident statistics. Massachusetts, 1919-20.............. Dec. 165 
Iron, steel, and tin workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920......... July 167 
Trregularity ofemployment. (See Seasonal employment; Unemployment.) 

















J. 
Japan: 
Department of Finance. Coal output per man............................ eastnehonaeeon Sept. 133 
yD Aug. 224 
—— Operation Of coal mimes, 1910 to 1919 ... 2.2... cc cence ccc cece cc ccc cccccccccs Aug. 111 
—— Prices of principal commodities, 1912 to 1920................ 2.222 e ee eee ee ee eee eeee Sept. 66-8 
—— Survey of employment in principal industries.........................0..-..-.--..-- Aug. 155-4 
Jewelry workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.................... July 167 
Jobbers and warehouses. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania, 1916 to 1920................... Dec. 164 
Joint Board of Cloak Makers’ Unions of New York City. Party to agreements, July 17, 1922, 







n+. k oecennd iabeoaibehesseererthsqucenteboayesnaniotel encporuasaeoentesss 7. 147 





Kansas: 
Court of Industrial Relations. Court decision on regulation of wage seale................ Nov. 200-2 
ee OOO II ie his sin Giddnddlave sib ithe oo bettncbvne sets Ql«aene th iti tiene $vs Sept. 19-9 

Kerwin, Hugh L. Conciliation work of the Department of Labor. ....................2.... July 181-2; 

Aug. 210-11; Sept. 210-11; Oct. 194-5; Nov. 215-16; Dec. 230-1 
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L. 
«Laborand Industry.” New monthly publication of Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Page. 
neh he duncan wanes rane nea asiee mands cae a> ocr anea dade sad »66s9 aechosawes July 195-7 
Labor and social welfare council established in Peru..................-.-..2-2--22ceceeeceeeee Nov. 233 
ee nL Lok.) 2 emudasedéncscuscceresqesesdéewtenthenceceuve Oct. 24 
Labor contracts. Mexico(specified States). Provisions of laws................... Dec. 198-1, 204, 206, 209 


Labor costs. (See Output.) 

Labor disputes. (See Strikes and lockouts.) 

Labor exchanges. (See Employment agencies.) 

Labor Office, International. (See International Labor Office.) 


Labor organizationis: 
Australia. Amalgamation of Australian Workers’ Union with Australasian Workers’ 
Union....... SRNGNRSSSISESG ONCE SAEECEERSORSTONARSET hn aShOTESE SOs ccantedhnescoccce sens Aug. 196 
Canada. Trade-unionism, 1921. Membership, benefits paid, ete................ Evearered July 170-1 
a rah gienarne es creer Cece taccceacece Nov. 207 
France. Cooperative associations. Statistics, 1920.............. el potest ng: hp ema POE ee Nov. 222-3 
Germany. Trade-union rules for conducting labor disputes............. 44 Seem yp lyk Aug. 196 
Great Britain. Amalgamation and federation of trade-unions............................ July 171-2 
— British Labor Party. Annual conference, 1922.......... ey pal ont otal Bbaty OM Wala Aug. 197 
—— lLaborwomen. National conference, 1922. .......................2-2 eee eee eee eens Aug. 198 
rs Lae cod cmanneacisn Gaerne caeah wee tetas oe ee ee Nov. 209 
— Trade-unionism in agriculture... .............2. 2 ec cece ccc ee ee ee eee eeee Sacaetapeaet July 76 
International Trade-Union Congress (Third). Proceedings, 1922......................... Aug. 195-6 
Sweden. National Federation of Trade-Unions. Activities, 1920. ....................... Aug. 198 
United States. American Federation of Labor. Convention, 1922. .................... Aug. 189-93 
—— National Women’s Trade-Union League of America. Convention, 1922..... ipecawe Aug. 193-5 
sr PU, SORE MT BOM rc occas cases cccccscgeccecccccccccecuccoacccecs July 167-9 
Laborers,sawmills. Outputand labor costs per 1,000 board feet, Alabama and California, 1921. July 9 
Ladies’ garmentindustry. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) 
Ladies’ garment workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............ July 169 
rn, a «ccs. cc heskagboessnearepagscescesonccpsactecosasséscedt Dec. 39-40 
Lathers: 
i. i 2... cnpenetaseann oneness seceekeameond Dec. 110 
ee ey Se WE 55. Uc ccetahoovagenace coeersececoesosscccccodece Dec. 112 
Wood and metal. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................ July 167 
Latvia. Bureau de Tarifs et du Travail. Summary of wage statistics, 1921.................. Aug. 105-6 
Laundries: 
AGieeens Ceneeseecs. Pemmsyivania, 1916 to 1990. ...~... noc e ccs eee Bx Dec. 164 
New York State. Advisory committee created. ......... 2.2.2.2... 2. c cece ene eee ee cence Aug. 240 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920...................... pele esheeninnh July 169 
Union wages. United States. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921.................. eaceree Dec. 113 
Laws and legislation, United States: 
te cd eck dawleGcseeledeeee ee ceCencescenean Dec. 217-19 
Civil-service retirement law. Amendments.....................020-----eeee seen neues .. Nov. 198-200 
rs Sicierekdescckacesbesccedscsegsbectevasses sees Nov. 200 
Se eee GHD BUY Ae Gabe POUEIENO CENINEGY PONG... 58. nn nw cc ceccccscnncnnccccaccccerscsebccss Dec. 214-17 
Private employment agencies. Legislation in 38 specified States (Dill and Witte).... Oct. 1-22 
Social and economic interpretation of fourteenth amendment.......................--.--. Nov. 194-8 
Tennessee. Mattress business, enforcement of law regulating, 1921....................-... July 198 
Workmen’scompensation. Status of longshoremen fixed.........................-.-.-.-- July 152-4 
Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 
ee eS SE coc ore adecebctsecsccccsscsccebocsssecccesescess July 160 
Argentina. Loans on homes for railroad employees. ...............-.....-. at saeeeeet cae Nov. 202-3 
Australia. Summary of bills and acts, 1921. ............... RESELLERS Cee SE Oe, AE July 157-8 
British Columbia. Digest of new labor legislation, 1921. .........................-...-.-. July 160-2 
Se Ses | RING. 0 SIRS US ccd ia ehhh adltutdlce Seiko es ccdabewedé~iUviuee eo atpttblel July 158-62 
Denmark. Employment of children and young persons........................--.------ Dee. 226-7 
lth EOE ALA. ALA ELLE AO AL ET Dee. 227-8 
Germany. Law regulating hours of labor of mimers.....................-..--.--+-------- Dec. 229 
Great Britain. Corn production act of 1917, features of.................-. de - ob dsWIG CL July 74-5 
—— Corn production acts. Farm labor wage contracts under. .....................-.---. July 84-5 
— Education act of 1918, limitation upon child labor......................+.--...---.-- July 123 
i i i  vdedntaretorwstieliendetbdrrerribationitnevimnteneZebeetibenees Nov. 20° 
Manitoba. Digest of new amendments to labor laws, 1921......................-2..+--. “a July 160 
| a F Dec. 195-213 
Nova Scotia. New law on boiler inspection, 1921. ......................-.2--20----000--- July 158-9 
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Laws and legislation, foreign countries—Concluded. 


Pag 
Ontario. New provisions and amendments to labor laws, 1921........................... July ae 
Quebec. ‘The municipal strike and lockout act,” 1921. ...............222-22---ee2-eeeee July 159 
Spain. Principal features of industrial accident law revision, January, 1922............ July 1644 
Turkey. Housing, safety of workers. Coal fields of Zongouldak......................... Aug. 1g 
Lead poisoning. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Leather and its products. Accident statistics. Massachusetts, 1919-20....................... Dee. 165 
Leather and rubber goods. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania, 1916 to 1920.................. Dec. 164 
Leather goods. Award. Dividing work in slack periods. New York City. ................. Oct. 71-9 
Leatherindustry. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. .................. July 169 
Leather tanning and dressing. France. Extent of application of eight-hour day............ Aug. 9 
Leave ofabsence. (See Vacations.) 
Legge, T.M. Industrial poisons and diseases in British factories....................-....---- Oct. 164-4 
Leiserson, William M. Constitutional government in American industries................... Aug. 13-19 
Letter carriers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920..................-... July 169 
Life expectancy. Increase among American and Canadian workers. ...............-..-s«s--- Dee. 189 
Lighting. (See Accident prevention; Sanitation and workirg conditions.) 
Lignite. (See Mines and mining.) 
Light and power. (See Electric light and power.) 
Limeindustry. Shift-work conditions and experience. ..............-.-see-cese-eeeeeceeceee Nov. 30 
Linemen. Union wages. United States. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921.................. Dec. 113 
Lithograph press feeders. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............ July 168 
Lithographers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. ..................... July 168 
Liquors and beverages. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania (1916 to 1920) and Massachusetts 
NAIA «4 Tetnd ben on een eect conliteea ts os cena tay rartteiitedd cinphannndes+enandh Dec. 164-5 
Living wage: 
Maintenance-of-way men. Decision of Railroad Labor Board....................-------- Dec. 117-22 
(See also Minimum wage.) ‘ 
Lloyd, MortonG. Preparation ofsafety codes under the auspices of the American Engineering 
Ne OE iia ae cits cnc dentiesilsss oichengbacaneessaeacabgalhssanesinensoane Sept. 1-8 
Loans on wages. Louisiana. Extent of the business, and general regulations................ July 193 
Loans to railroad employees forhomes. Argentina.......................-.-.-.-. biviladetidtas Nov. 202-3 
Lockouts. (See Strikes and lockouts.) 
Locomotive engineers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............... July 169 
Locomotive firemen. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 te 1920................ July 169 
Logging. . Output and labor cost per 1,000 board feet, 1915... 2.2... 2.2.2 oe cece eee e nen enee July 8 
London Typographical Association. Mortality statistics, 1894 to 1899. ................2.22.. Nov. 183 
Longshoremen. (See Docks and harbors.) 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union Benevolent Society. Party toagreement.-................ Dec. 122-3 
Louisiana: 
Commissioner of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Biennial report, 1921-22........... July 143—4, 192-5 
Housing Commission. Report, 1921...................c20-22eeeeceeeees » Senstentite cnabnatnte Aug. 161-2 
Lumber. (See Building materials.) 
Lumber and its remanufacture. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania (1916 to 1920) and 
Rah: «t-dins, Curicuenl sekedatenautins di scatpadeenbastebtnededetentas?<*¢ Dec. 164-5 
Lumber, logging, and sawmills: 
Productivity and labor cost. Redwood mill, 1915.................-..eeecn ees eeeeeeeceees July 8 
—— Sawmills, Alabama and California, 1921... . 2... 22... cccseccecececccccccccccenccececes July 9 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920. ..... 2. oe eee ee eee nee July 168 
Lunch periods. Printing and publishing. Web pressmen, Washington, D.C. Decision of 
ii dtdactel dealer atinwhaheapardaagesahhinescesecces 4 bcc capdhdliiees atcieb Rieti. July 112 
Lyle, Donald J., and McCord, Carey P. Eye symptomatology in occupational diseases. ... - Dec. 174-9 
Lynn Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. Arbitration decision. Wages.....................- Aug. 123-4 
M. 
Machine building. Accident statistics. United States, 1912, 1917, and 1921................. Dee. 172-3 
Machine feeders, sawmills. Output and labor costs per 1,000 board feet, Alabama and Cali- 
EE ae a eS Ee ae Se ee 606Gb Sesee ¥en ss - July 9 
Machine printers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............ ee Oe July 168 
Machine textile printers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............ July 168 
Machinists. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920....................4---45 July 167 
Mack, Julian W., Rosensohn, Samuel J., McLane, John R., acting as a board of referees, 
EE a ea Fm TIT tay Ee ee oe July 103 
Mack, W.J. Production standards plan, and employment insurance plan, women’s cloth- 
a cthccccndatckbundcchsbpheesactaasansescinnceccennnaddssellpaeliainnelasedach- July 10! 
Mail carriers. Shanghai and Hongkong. Strike...... 22.2.0... cc 2.2 cece ee cee cece ese ceeeeenee July 175-6 
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Maintenance-of-way employees: Page. 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920........2 220 eee cece eee July 169 
(See also Railroads.) 

Manufacturing industries. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 

Marble setters: 


es I I I a as in enn enenncenen sans ecerioneceoun Dec. 110 
——- ——» 1922 COmpared With 1907 CO 1921... .. nc ncccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce a altie Dec. 112 
Marble setters’ helpers: 
i Si i - Pi ae, 6 os nad cess aeutsiaenaanenhegonenssarencacnener< Dec. 110 
——~ == 19a COMmpared With 1007 tO 192]... nn. ncn cc cccccccccucccccccccccccccccccccccce Dec. 112 
Marble workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920................-..... July 167 
Marine engineers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920....... nenmeniey wins July 169 


Marine labor and port labor. (See Docks and harbors; Seamen.) 
Maritime service. (See Seamen.) 
Markets and marketing: 


Farm women’s marketing associations, United States..........................-. oe..aee Aug. 220 
Groceries, hardware, dry goods, shoes. Retail prices, cost of operation, and gross mar- 
Reece erm Pky, A gen ape Aug. 82-3 
Problem of distribution and suggestions for its solution. Report, Joint Commission of 
i LELEL TLL LLL. LLL LTT TR IT TN a TE Aug. 82-4 
Maryland: 
Board of Labor and Statistics. Enforcement of child labor law and 10-hour law for 
dn CWEES cttetieh onesihedintadoteedin te thebeitbakaes ene +n AS CE Sept. 220 
I ali tae sti ae de eee eee At neh oes aphemnned i Nov. 228-9 
Massachusetts: 
Department of Labor and Industries. Activities.....................c2eeeeeeee eee eeeeees Dec. 244 
— Activities of employment agencies, January to June, 1922.......................-.-.-- Aug. 132-3 
—— Division of industrial safety. Report, 1921. ......... 22... cece eee cece eee neceee Aug. 235-7 
Masters, mates, and pilots. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920......... July 169 
McClellan, W. F. Employees’ representation with reference to safety...................... Nov. 22-6 


McCord, Carey P., and Lyle, Donald J. Eye symptomatology in occupational diseases..... Dec. 174-80 
McCoy, Chief Justice. Memorandum accompanying umpire’s decision, new contract, web 


pressmen, Washington, D.C........... a all I ai cla le a cial ae PEPIN SOTO July 109-13 
McLane, John R., Mack, Julian W., Rosensohn, Samuel J. Acting as a board of referees... July 103 
Meade, John P. Problems and importance of factory inspection............................. July 13-23 
Meat cutters. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920........................ July 168 


Mediation. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Medical and hospital service: 


New York City, Reconstruction Hospital, completion and activities....... aaa we -.--- July 201-2 
Pennsylvania. Industrial dental dispensaries. Survey of, 1921.......................... Sept. 224-5 
Nl ST TE ee Rp NE EI July 139 
i, crs i, ir As PENNE os, onus a Bec areneccsmenneanass<* cen tabatamres July 198 


Medical Research Council. Great Britain. (See Great Britain: Medical Research Council.) 
Men’s clothing industries. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 


Mercantile industry. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania, 1916 to 1920..................... init Dec. 164 
Merchant marine. (See Seamen.) 
Merchants Ladies’ Garment Association, New York City. Party to agreement............... Nov. 148-9 
Metal, machinery, and shipbuilding unions. Membership. United States, 1915 to 1920....... July 167-8 
Metal polishers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920..................... July 167 
Metal trades: 
I Ns ne ee eaenne Aug. 203 
a Makino oss be sencsscbdUecdwecsbesssecngenanenezen Dec. 111 
es SS OE TO BONE 6 oo osc nwo ccepdesatncassccencnberagcty senecensnts Dec. 113 
es I, BO nw ncn newecnnnccenccnccccnnccanepoenesagdenenees Aug. 90 
i: Ci. . certs Obes decd Rbeatnedndaeedacddeasersnecenescces Aug. 95 
Metals and metal products: 
Accident statistics. Pennsylvania (1916 to 1920) and Massachusetts (1919-20)........... Dec. 164-5 
Wholesale prices. United States. April to Jume, 1922. ................2ceceeenecsnnwenes Aug. 77 
—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1921, 1922... Aug. 81; Sept. 45; Oct. 46-7; Nov. 85; Dec. 71-2 
———-. ——-—--». Revised index numbers, 1913 to 1922... ..... 2. ccccccccccccccccccccssccsecccscccs July 60-2 
Methyl alcohol. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Deaths from industrial accidents, 1912 to 1920.............. Aug. 163 
Michigan. Department of Labor and Industry. Activities, 1920-21 and 1921-22....... cele aed Nov. 229 
Millwork trades: 
rn i 1 Os! Ms Ment i ebb eaciennonashscenpeppmemrencinesessonss Dec. lll 
—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1021... 2... 2.2... .ccccncscccerccccnceccncncscccccceces Dec. 113 
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Milwaukee cooperative housing plan. ................ eee cece cece cc ccccccccccccese Seiihekahire Dec. a 
ERE al ES aS a a ae en poe epamnerer eae Dec. 24 
Mines and mining: 
nS UNE Na os cdansccccconncrecesceheepecanecsiés ccccacapbnpsapesseces Sept. 19 
Anthracite. Child labor and welfare of children in specified district...................-.. Nov. 1524 
Bituminous coal. United States. Working time......................2..2------2-200--- Dec. 135 
— Belgium. Output per man, days of operation, etc., 1921, 1922. ...................... Aug. 110-1 
—— —— Selling price and amount paid in wages per ton, 1920 and 1922.................. Aug. 9) 
nn nee eo ee ok) oe le to secacesnbeeseuncpptoctecnsceeaes July 173-5 
—— France. Output, January to March, 1922..................... 222 ee eee eee ee ee ee eeeee Oct. 79 
Coal. Great Britain. Accident statistics, 1874 to 1920..............2... 2.2.2.2. cece eeeeee Sept. 195 
—— —— Miners’ nystagmus. Causes and measures to lessen.....................-0----- July 140-4 
—— —— Output and wages, January to March, 1922...........4..2.2- 2.00. cece cece eee eee July 91-2 
—— —— Wage reductions and employment... .... 2.2.22... cece cece eee eee e cece cceee Aug. 98-10] 
—— Japan. Output per man, days of operation, etc., 1910 to 1919..............2..0.00... Aug. 11 
—— New South Wales. Production and output per worker, 1920, 1921................... Dec. 140-1 
Nee ee nn oo cemae couse poccucaugeeacoaneqers Aug. 112 
—— Pennsylvania. Accident statistics, 1916 to 1920 ....... 22.2... eee cece eee eee eee Dec. 164 
—— ——- Time and money losses from strikes, April, May, and June, 1922................ Sept. 223- 
—— Transvaal and Orange Free State. Output per man, etc., 1921...................... Aug. 112 
i; Ss Me Ms sac cokacccccccasccccéccnccccetccccccsoeccecccce Aug. 188 
—— United States. “Idle-day’’ costs (Peabody). ................2..2.22 222 cece eee eeee July 89-99 
—— West Virginia. Mining operations, last six months, 1920............................ Oct. 208-9 
Coal, copper, and gold. Alaska. Wages, 1921..........................--- Rae Ree Mea Sept. 115-16 
i cn, CLCGs -. oo cmessbcepeoganbettecenceoccncéeesene Oct. 66-7 
Copper ore. Range in output per man, Geological Survey, 1916 and 1917................. July 3-4 
France. Extent of application of eight-hour day............... PS eh ee tacos Ya = Rte Aug. 92 
es, “I, ED WU hos oo becc ccc ccccccccncccccceccoccevcse NOS gre ee July 90-1 
Law regulating hours oflabor. Germany....................-c-ccecccccccecececcccceeccs Dec. 229 
Miners’ pensions. Franco-Belgian convention. ......................--.---.+------+----- Nov. 192 
Petroleum. Pipelines. Status of injured employees under workmen’s compensation. 
Ne ee en ee nee cee cope ddsoudanenastonabacegutcuscagecs Aug. 174-6 
—— Shift-work conditions and experience. United States ...................20......... Nov. 32-3 
—— Wages and hours, United States, 1920 ...................22 22-2 ee eee e eee eeees TE Aug. 87-8 
Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.................-.222.-222eeeeeee- July 167 
Sena” GNU OPUNEE: . UU sien A coetessce vc tccccoscccccctcctesapeseseterescns Aug. 95 


Mines, quarries, and metallurgical works. Accident statistics. United States, 1907 to 1921.. Dec. 168-7) 
Minimum wage: 


i i... ananvetaseranstiooabanacabeareeeseauaienesaea Dec. 116 
California. Basis of compensation award... ...............2.- 2 eee e cece cece eee ccccceeee Sept. 131 
District of Columbia. Constitutionality oflaw.....................2.-...2..2-0---0-0---e Dec. 221-6 
rr  . ae enoenacs cagadpeessepenetensteatemnanbuness Aug. 113-14 
EEO CIES dich utapctpbedgacccconscctecsepecocotdgecccacoseseccte Dec. 116 
Great Britain. Adult male farm workers, 1918 to 1921........................-.-...---.-- July 79-80 
Kansas. Court of Industrial Relations. Report, 1921..............................---.-- Sept. 131 
Massachusetts. Brush industry, new wage board.......................2.22..2-cceeeeeee Nov. 146 
amen SEMMSOWOOTIRONIL OE GOCTOON, TGR ooo oo ci occ cc ccc ccc ccc cece ccc ce cccccccccccecccctccces Nov. 143-6 
Mexico (specified States). Provisions of laws....................... ccc cece eeene Dec. 204, 206-7, 209 
ey WUE SND SII CU lion ocd da babs Sbeesc csc cdbsdbeeebsiccocccccccccceoocs Dec. 116 
Saskatchewan. Employees in hotels, restaurants, and refreshment rooms. Minimum 
RUE SETdlc Sdebot. coca ddcdetactdctscclecceas Jatecacctancscctecceene ian Aug. 115 
Minnesota. Industrial Commission. Activities.....................22....-2222---222--eeeeee Dec. 244 
Minors. (See Child labor.) 
Molders. Trace-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920...................2....22... July 167 
Money: 
Currency, effect of depreciation of, Germany.................2.....2.0 222 2e cece cece ee eeee July 24-7 
Currency inflation in relation to the trade cycle. Germany....................-....--.-. July 28 
Mortality statistics of London Typographical Association, 1894 to 1897........................ Nov. 183 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers: 
Union wages. United States. 192], 1922.................0ccceeceeec eee ne eececececeeeees Dec. 110 
—— —— 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921......... 2.2.2... 2c cece cece cece eee cece ceeeee Dec. 112 
Mothers, wage-earning. Children of. Care, school attendance, etc. Chicago................. July 119-20 
Motormen and conductors. Hongkong and Shanghai. Strike............................... July 175 
Municipalities. Accident statistics. Pennsylvania, 1916 to 1920..........................2.-. Dec. 164 


Musicians. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920.......................2... July 169 
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petroleum industry, (See Mines and mining.) Page. 
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—— Great Britain. General rates for hoeing corn................... pscepepmeee anatase July 81 


(See also Collective agreements. ) 
Placement work. (See Employment agencies. ) 
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Trade-union membership, United States, 1915 to 1920..................22.22-222eeeeeeee July 167 
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Power. (See Electric light and power.) 

Pressmen, printing. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............... July 168 
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Print cutters, textiles. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920............... July 168 
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Progress in hygiene, printing trade:, up to 1902. Great Britain.......................... Nov, 175-84 
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Wage-scale decision. Stereotypers, New York.................... ee biadaxwmut wQw July 113-15 
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Pulp. (See Paper and pulp.) 
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Q. 
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Quarry workers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920..................... July 167 
R. 
Railroad Labor Board, United States. (See United States: Railroad Labor Board.) 
Railroads: 
Accident statistics. United States, 1888 to 1921........ 22.0... eee eee eee e eee e eee Dec. 166-8 
Employment and earnings of employees. United States, 1921, 1922...................... Dec. 131-5 
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Living wage for maintenance-of-way men. Decision of Railroad Labor Board............ Dec. 117-22 
Pension plan of Canadian Pacific Railway Co. Operation of...................0.....2... Oct. 211 
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Research. Personnel Research Federation. Journal of, first issue, May, 1922................ July 201 
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Great Britain. Health and unemployment imsurance............................022...-. Oct. 175 
— Reports, February 24 and March 17, 1922. ............. 2.2... cece cece eee ce eee n ee ceese July 146 
Massachusetts. Special committee to investigate problems..........................22... July 131-2 


RD Citgo ctttrse ececcnenesiseccepececepensc cI eT IOAN 0s oe cabo onk Aug. 162 


Index numbers of changes in, 1007 to 1922. oo... i ec ce ccc ccc l eee ccecee Nov. 107 
ST RT OV as BESS BETTE Soa) comers aes me eee eC eee Ol Oe Cee Sept. 69-95 


United Shoe Workers of America. Lynn, Mass. Arbitration decision, May 19, 1922. Wages. Aug. 123-4 
United States: 
Bureau of the Census. Occupations of children, 1880 to 1920... .....................-.2-. Oct. 105-6 
en GED, DEED Btn ocancdigepesapebecacanctee+ccsacncensenenencceace Dec, 22-8 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Industrial Unemployment: A study of its extent and causes 

Th hnccctinenenbaaedonns>euenenrdsier tentithhasesr>sagnnaboceacancancese Nov. 
—— Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry ................................. Aug. 87-8 
Bureau of Mines. Mercury poisoning. Reports of investigations -....................... July 139-40 
Children’s Bureau. Child labor and the welfare of children in an anthracite coal-mining 

i ticithhihnethinh ne enienminatiaeeeh deisel Gently qs00nseener +e <eccesosnnenentaeene Nov. 152-4 
—— Child labor in oyster and shrimp canning. Gulf coast..........................2.... July 118-19 
—— Children of wage-earning mothers, Chicago..............-.-.---2---ceeceeececcncceee July 119-20 
—— Farm work and city school attendance. ..............0..222-- scence ence ec encnccecee Dec. 150-2 
—— Industrial home work of children in Rhode Island, 1918. ................--.......... Sept. 146-8 
i ie ed ween ebb daly dihinen ann cencen Oct. 106-9 
Coal Commission. Provision of law establishing, and personnel...................2...... Nov. 193-4 
Congress. Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. Report. Problem of distribution 

is 2. ohncbesenanentenieenrbenecnesmnenesesenmennsasasnscns Aug. 82-4 
—— Senate. Committee on Finance. Imported merchandise and retail prices.......... Oct. 52-4 
Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1920, 1921. Farm labor....................... Dec. 29-32, 35 
Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Labor condi- 

St iin. ninineenndinetnatnttneieetilineennecsesnsensssegssccengecenncenan Sept. 13-14 
Employment Service. Changes in employment reported by... .......................... Aug. 129 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Vocational rehabilitation and workmen’s com- 

lS 6 occaneneos-cedtanneeenenenhstehelibtbb’ ss bbtheose sseccsececscqocegesccoonseese Oct. 170-1 
oa ih Tins chineaten aghiinns scene Seeaenonseecesmrerstecesoensoseeeeens seanee Sept. 162-3 
i, SU ME A, Ts icadinenenccesmtuaneabhee senceneucenncers << Sept. 133 
President Harding. Proclamation and peace proposal. Strike of railroad shopmen...... Dec. 4, 6-8 
Public Health Service, Women’s Advisory Council. Industrial hygiene conference, 1922. Dec. 248-50 
Railroad Labor Board. Activities in strike of railroad shopmen....................-.--- Dec. 1-21 
— Decision. Dissenting opinion, reduction of wages of maintenance-of-way men and 

te ella oat ed oe cae in ee nenweneanepeenasannages agen July 96-101 
—— —— Living wage for maintenance-of-way men...................-.--2.-------00---e- Dec. 117-22 
—— —— Reduction of wages of maintenance-of-way men and shop crafts ................ July 93-101 
—— —— Wages of clerical and station employees and others.......................-.---- Aug. 116-20 
—= BOE CO CUEUNOD WENO, CONTE COCIINONE, . on. ccc cc ccc cc cc cc nceccceecccccercccccs Sept. 202-4 
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United States—Concluded. Page, 
i Si i «wn. csc cdanaesons sacensesécéonveccteiihce Dec. 129-3 
Women’s Bureau. Negro women in industry. ..... 2.2.2.2... cece een eencncccccccccccceces July 116-18 

Upholsterers. Trade-union membership. United States, 1915 to 1920..............-.--eceeee July 168 

Vv. 

Vacations for seamen. Spain. New regulation, May 31, 1922.................---ccccecccucee Sept. 208 

Vapors and fumes. (See Gases and fumes.) 

Virginia: 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Women’s and children’s division established. Sept. 225 

Industrial Commission. Instruction in public schools as to workmen’s compensation.... Oct. 17|-2 
Vocational education: 

Alsace and Lorraine. Strassburg Chamber of Crafts. Regional vocational guidance... .. Oct. 11\-| 2 


Canada. Progress and expenditures, specified Provinces, 1922........................... Aug. 157-9 
Chile. Railway University, success Of... ............-cccccccceceeecceecee ce ceccecececeee Aug. 160 
Great Britain. Work of National Institute of Industrial Psychology...... ee ae Aug. 245 
Mexico. New educational opportunities for workers. .......................2.----..----- Aug. 160 
PE, i, DEG. <ccnsensanassupavescooett becds iis. kis dc. TUN .2b yee Oct. 213 
United States. Work of Federal Board, 1920-21...........2.. 0000.02.22 c cece ee eee e eee Sept. 162-3 
United States and Canada. Hotel businmess..................2...2.0.0002002 2-2 cece ee eee Oct. 110 
Usngusy. Instruction of adult farm labor. . .............cccccccccccccccccccccccccteccce’ Aug. 160 
Vocational guidance: 
Czechoslovakia. Creation and work of Prague Vocational Guidance Office............... Aug. 159 
Great Britain. Work of National Institute of Industrial Psychology..................... Aug. 245 


Volume of employment. (See Employment statistics: United States; and under specific 
industries.) 


Ww. 

Wage adjustments based on cost ofliving. Great Britain. Cost-of-living sliding scales...... Aug. 97 

Wage claims. Louisiana. Estimated loss to workers, 1922...................----ceeeeeeeuee- July 193 

‘Wage contracts: 
Agriculture. Great Britain. Farm labor usage. ..................2-2-ceseeceeeeeeceee e-- July 84-5 
(See also Collective agreements.) 

‘Wage payment: 
Agriculture. Great Britain. Allowancesin kind......................2 22. eceeeececeeess July 8i-2 
a ae as a as oc ousatngmediceesocebameneammmitinn July 82-3 
—— —— Cash wages, weekly, 1907 to 1918... 22... ccc cee cece ccc nccccccceee July 76-9 

‘Wage rates and per capita earnings, selected industries, changesin. (See Wages, by locality.) 

‘Wage reductions. New Zealand. Arbitration court order, May 8, 1922...................... Aug. 106 

Wage scale regulation by Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Court decision.............. Nov. 200-2 

‘Wages, specified industries and occupations: 
Agricultural students. Denmark. Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918.................... Nov. 133 
Agriculture. Austrdlia. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921...................-.---.-- Nov. 115 
non oe pambannancamanrehaasonenensennmaen Nov. 1324 
a Sere ea pucks chal Seccbccsecscsvcsedebetscaccqeen> congepencensace July 71-86 
— France. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... ....... 2.2.2.2 eee e nee eee eeeee eee Noy. 118 
—— Great Britain. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922..................0-----e-eeceeeceeeess July 80 
—— —— Methods of payment, farm labor. ............ 222-2222. eee eee ence cece wececececeee July %6 
— Japan. Specified occupations, 1911 to 1920... 2.2... 2. eee eee eee eee ene ences Aug. 108 
lS 1a eeen pocwous cocgemanenegrer ss enone qanreensenagsepescegnohectappeen «pecs Sept.116-21 
ie Sk Sa eid inne bn anes enn cansapanestsaanaranracestesen Sept.121-30 
—— —— Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... ...... 22.2.2... 2 eee eee ee eee eee ec eeee Nov. 121 
—— United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921....................-.------ Nov. 13 
Se IIE BO OO) BE onan cnncceecsacnssenessonecegaganarennccegenerasacnennee Dec. 28-33 
Anthracite mines. United States. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921..........._.... Nov. 13 
Asbestos workers. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922....................... Dec. 110 
—— —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921. ............- 2222-22 een eneeeeee Dee. 112 
Bakers. Austria (Vienna). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921....................--.. Nov. 116 
—— Great Britain, 1914 to 1921.............. 2-2... e een eeeee eeecanesnenendinddainiain Aug. 4 
— United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922.............--22- 2.2 eee en eee e een neeees Dec. 110 
—— —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921. .............-.------neee- scence Dee. 112 
Bakers, cooperative. Switzerland. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921................ Nov. 121 
Bank clerks. Germany. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921. ......... irtneobPtacheny Nov. 119 
Beet sugarindustry. France, 1920-21........ eannaee onaeneunatnns EY DEE LEED SD July 64 
Blacksmiths, manufacturing shops. United States. Union scale, 1913 to 1922........... Sept. 70 
Blast furnaces, common labor. United States. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921..... Nov. 123 
Boatswains. United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921..................- Nov. 122 
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rm Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page. 
“6 Boiler makers, manufacturing and jobbing shops. United States. Union scale, 1913 to 
a shes ts5css: EM NR 0 TIER rn Sept. 70-1 
168 Bookbinders. Austria (Vienna). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.................. Nov. 116 
Boot and shoeindustry. United States, 1913 to 1922............2 222 eee eee eee eee eee Sept.96—104 
be RE eb fl ie a ak eae ee Nov. 129 
Bricklayers. Denmark (Copenhagen). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921............ Nov. 117 
208 — France. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921........... 2... .cccceceeeecceccccceccee Nov. 117 
— Germany. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921. ..... 2.2.2... eee eee ee eee eee eens Nov. 119 
eR I cares cee ga INL ods by gto conte Aug. 103 
225 —— Massachusetts. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921..................2.---20..2000- Nov. 123 
“2 — Netherlands. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... ................2.-2---eee--ee Nov. 120 
— New York City. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... ...................--..-2.. Nov. 123 
I-13 — United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921........ Buon gan: Ces Nov. 122 
=v —— United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922............... SP HE Dec. 110 
pees — — Index numbers, 1913 to 1922... 22.2.2... 20. cccceccccececccncccccecececceccees Dec. 107, 108 
— 1914 to 1921...... Seg OH OA Re RO ie Nov. 123 
oan — —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921....................2-.222-222205- Dec. 112 
hogs deepens Gus a SNOW MNEs... coee eel R. Sept. 71-2 
-s Brickmaking. Denmark (Provinces). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921............. Nov. 117 
soo Builders’ inaterial. British Columbia, 1921........ oc EL ere Ea Nov. 129 
aes Building, Latvia, 1921...... ep Be a de oy os le ID CD ERE Ea ale ee Aug. 105 
> Building, etc.,industry. Japan. Specified occupations, 1911 to 1920..................... Aug. 103 
due Building laborers. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922............... G3. Dec. 110 
. 245 —— —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921...................---2.2---.2-4-- Dec. 112 
ee Ce BOE UP ME centascescascasseccscsesssccesecsesccececsdeessccccace Sept. 72-3 
Building trades. Australia. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921....................... Nov. 115 
—— Austria (Vienna). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921................ Sra evedeu! Nov. 115 
g. 97 — Canada. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921................ 2. cece ccc cc cece cece Nov. 116 
> 193 —— Denmark (Copenhagen). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 FEN FA RE ee Nov. 117 
— France. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.................. 222 ence eee c eee eens Nov. 117-18 
84-5 — Germany. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.................-...-.2.-------2-e- Nov. 119 
eet eB Seceveteteedsaete Aug. 94 
— Italy. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921...............2.2- 22 eee e eee nce eeeceeees Nov. 120 
81-2 — Netherlands. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... ...............-.2.--e20----0 Nov. 120 
82-3 —— Sweden. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 ................. 2... e eee cece eee e ence Nov. 120 
76-9 — United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.................-......-... Nov. 122 
— United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922.......... 22... e eee e ec eee ce enee Dec. 110 
106 ee ee en, i Cnn. vo ccercccsscccnccoscsceedeccedscosesocscccutoue Dec. 107, 108 
0-2 — —— Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... . 2.2.2... eee eee ec cece cece eweee Nov. 123 
—— —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921............. Wesleget eb eVeaedF eve Dec. 112 
. 133 Butchers. Switzerland. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921......................-.-.- Nov. 121 
1M Cagers, bituminous coal mines. United States. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.... Nov. 123 
132 Candy industry. Massachusetts. Minimum wage decrees, 1921.........-...-.......-.--- Nov. 144 
71-86 Canning and preserving industry. Massachusetts. Minimum wage decrees, 1921........ Nov. 144-5 
. 118 Carpenters. Denmark (Copenhagen). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921............. Nov. 117 
ly 80 —— France. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921...................... ceésshsattisesee. Nov. 117 
y %6 — Germany. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.....................22-eceeeeeeeees Nov. 119 
103 MEE, BOER OO BUMDrcc ss ccc cc ccc ccc secs ces ccc c cece scccccsecscesescccoceececesececec Aug. 103 
6-21 —— Netherlands. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921....................-.22220000--- Nov. 120 
21-30 re ora Ss55.lseabbltskeasscesIbassibesceadesses Oseedsisess Nov. 139 
, 121 — United Kingdom. Nominal and real ns OUP Bias c ti llc covets edescis Nov. 122 
123 — United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922..................-22.-0eeee cece eeeeees Dec. 110 
8-33 —— —— Index numbers, 1913 to 1922... 2... eee ccc cece cece cece cece cc cccecees Dec. 107, 108 
1B —— ——— Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... 2... ec cece ccc wee c cece Nov. 123 
, 110 ———— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921.....................-..2.ceeeeeee- Dec. 112 
» 112 ——— ——— Umiom scale, 1913 to 1922. . 2... cece ccc cece enc ence ccc cceccceees Sept. 73-4 
, 116 Carters, two-horse. United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921............ Nov. 122 
ig. 4 Carton workers. Tobacco manufacture. Sweden, 1921................--.-----------++--- Nov. 141 
» 110 Cashiers,female. Tobacco manufacture. Sweden, 1921............-...-.-.-.-----+-+-+-- Nov. 140 
», 112 Cement finishers. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922.................-.--.--- Dec. 110 
r, 121 — — Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921............-.-.-----+-----e++---- Dec. 112 
r, 119 —— —— Union scale, 1913 to 1922. ...... 22.2. cece eee eee cece cece cece cece nee eeeenceeeees Sept. 75 
65-6 Cement finishers’ helpers. United States. Average t union rate, 1921, 1922................ Dec. 110 
rt. 70 — — Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921............-.--.-.-. peel eee eee dee Dec. 112 
7, 1B Chauffeurs. Switzerland. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921............-.....-+-+++- Nov. 121 
. 122 
82286°—24———-3 [1459] 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued . Page, 


Chauffeur:, teamsters,and drivers. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922 Dec. 
—— —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921 Dec. 
Chemical industry. Denmark (Copenhagen). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 Nov. 
—— Germany. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 Nov. 
—— Italy. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 Noy. 

_ Aug. 
—— Sweden. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 Noy. 
Chemicals (including soap, glue,and explosives). Wisconsin, January, July, August, 1922. Noy. 
Chewing-tobacco makers. Sweden, 1921 Noy. 
Cigar and tobacco manufacture. British Columbia, 1921 Nov. 
Cigar makers. Sweden, 1921 Noy. 
Cigar sorters and packers. Sweden, 1921 Novy. 
Cigarette and casing machine tenders. Sweden, 1921 Noy. 
Cigarette makers. Sweden, 1921 Nov. 
Civilservants. France. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 Nov. 
Civil-service clerks. United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 Nov. 
Clerks. Tobacco manufacture. Sweden, 1921 Nov. 
Clerks, correspondence, female. Tobacco manufacture. » Nov. 
Clerks, female. Tobacco manufacture. Sweden, 1921 Nov. 
Clerks, highest class. Switzerland. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 Nov. 
Clothing industries. Austria (Vienna). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921............ | Nov. 
—— Great Britain, 1914 to 1921 . Aug. 
—— Japan. Specified occupations, 1911 to 1920 Aug. 


110 
112 
117 
119 
120 
105 
121 
128 
14] 
129 
14] 
14] 
141 
141 
118 
123 
140 
149 
140 
121 
116 

95 


103 


Clothing industries, men’s. United States, 1911 to 1922 Dec. 99-104 


Clothing industries, women’s. Massachusetts. Minimum wage decrees, 1920 
Clothing, shoes, etc. Australia. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 

Coal mining. British Columbia, 1921 

— Canada. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 

—— France. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 

—- Germany. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 

— United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 

—— United States. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 


145 


~ 115 
12d 
y. 116 
.117 
. 118 


121 


7. 123 
—— West Virginia, 1920, 1921 Oct. 
Coast shipping. British Columbia, 1921 Nov. 
Composition roofers. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922 Dec. 
—— —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921 : Dec. 


209 
129 
110 
112 


Compositors, book and job. United States. Union scale, 1913 to 1922 Sept. 76 


Compositors, job. United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.............. | Nov. 


122 


Compositors, newspapers, daywork. United States. Union scale, 1913 to 1922........... Sept. 77-8 


Construction: Building, railroad, marine, and sewer digging. Wisconsin, January, July, 


Contracting. British Columbia, 1921 

Cooks, female. Agriculture. Denmark. Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918 
Corset industry. Massachusetts. Minimum wage decrees, 1921 

Cotton manufacturing. Alabama, 1907 to 1922 Sept. 105-7 
—— China. July 65 


—— — (no date) Dec. 


7. 133 
r. 144 


44 


—— Colombia, 1922 Aug. 9 
Sept. 107-9 

Sept. 110-12 

Sept. 112-14 

—— Virginia, 1907 to 1921 Sept. 114-15 


Dairymaids. Agriculture. Denmark. Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918 Nov, 
Dock, wharf, and riverside workers. Great Britain Dec. 
Dockers. London, England. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 Nov. 


133 
115 
122 


Docks and harbors. Great Britain, 1914 to 1921 ; Aug. % 
—— Italy (Naples) Aug, 102-3 


Domestic science students. Agriculture. Denmark, 1910, 1915, and 1918 

Domestic servants. France, 1913 and 1921 

Draftsmen. Tobacco manufacture, Sweden, 1921 

Dredger workers. Netherlands. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 

Drivers. Agriculture. Denmark. Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918..................- 
—— Bituminous coal mines. United States. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 
—— Steam wagons. London, England. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 

Electric railways. Wisconsin, January, July, August, 1922 

Electricity works’ employees. Netherlands. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page. 














Electrotypers, Finishers. Union scale, 1913 to 1922...................--2ccceeccacceeess Sept. 78 
es - een GU, Tene OO BONN: cit bbc pace nc- scence cuedscnccdeccocccecoccoocecce Sept. 79 
Elevator constructors. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922 peasdlbeviesteltces Dec, 110 
— —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921... ............2.2 0-2 eee eee eee eee Dec, 112 
Engineering. Australia. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921. ......................... Nov. 115 
— United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921....................2..--00-- Nov. 121 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922........ Dec. 110 
——-—— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921................2-2-2-2 2 eee eee ee Dec. 112 
Engineers, railway. United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921............ Nov. 122 
Explosives, chemicals, etc. British Columbia, 1921..................00-.-.-2202--2-000e- Nov. 129 
Express, telephone, and telegraph. Wisconsin, January, July, August, 1922............. Nov, 128 
Factories, common labor. Canada. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921................ Nov. 117 
Factory workers. New York State. Average earnings, April to September, 1922........ July 64; 
Aug. 89-90; Oct. 64-5; Nov. 127-8; Dec. 114 
mom Opnks, JAPON... ....cccccccccncsccescssecss sasaresbadse selaductscuskesecccsesesecsce Nov. 138-9 
Farm labor. (See Wages: Agriculture.) 
Firemen. Railways. United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.......... Nov. 122 





— (See also Wages: Petroleum industry. ) 
Fitters and turners, engineering. United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 
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Fodder masters. Agriculture. Denmark. Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918........... 

Food, beverage, etc. Industries. Australia. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921 ...... Nov. 115 
ee SUEPOL, DUEL GO DENI 5 Sec c ie cc cbbc tenes ccc ccedesbeccccccccccsocceecccscccccccee Aug. 103 
Food industries. British Columbia, 1921................ SETTER Se 0 cdot Ab cdabitcoosbbsobe Nov, 129 
—— Wisconsin, January, July, August, 1922... .............2cccceeceeeenceecccccccceeces Nov, 128 
Food preparations and confectionery. Massachusetts. Minimum wage decrees, 1921..... Nov, 145 
Foremen, Agriculture, Denmark, Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918.................. Nov, 133 
<= Tobacco manufacture.. .Swedlem, 1021... .......cccccccccccs cc ccc cc cccccccccccccccccee Nov, 140 
Forewomen and amanuenses. Tobacco manufacture. Sweden, 1921..................... Nov. 140 
Freight handlers. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922........................ Dec, 111 
— — Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921... ....................220e eee eee Dee, 113 
Gardeners. Switzerland. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.......................... Nov. 121 
Garment making. British Columbia, 1921. ...............2222-ceeeecee cece ceeeeecceeeees Nov, 129 
Gas, water, power, etc, British Columbia, 1921................-.2------22--eeee eee eeeeee Nov. 129 
Gas works employees, Netherlands. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.............. Nov. 120 
Glaziers. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922..............-...222.22-2eeeeeee Dec. 110 
——— ——. Union rates. 1922 compared with 1007 to 1921. . 2.2.2.2... cc ccc cece eee eee Dec, 112 
Government employees. Germany. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921............... Nov. 119 
Granite cutters. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922.......................... Dec, 111 
i ———- Union rates. 1022 compared with 1907 to 1921... 2.2.2.5... ccc ccc cece cee Dec, 113 
Granite cutters, inside. United States. Union scale, 1913 to 1922.......................-. Sept. 80 
Herdsmen. Agriculture. Denmark. Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918................ Nov. 133 
Hod carriers. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922...........................- Dec, 110 
———— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921... ................2ceeeeeeneceeee Dec, 112 
cee WEEE HOME: BORD BO BON dice cdccccdncdcnncccccscccccntcccoccocccsecccccccccces Sept. 81 
Hosiery and underwear industry. Specified States, 1910 to 1922...............-.-.-..---- Dec, 88-99 
House furnishing. British Columbia, 1921. ...............-.2----eeeeeeeee eee ee eee eeeeees Nov, 129 
Housekeepers. Agriculture. Denmark. Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918............. Nov. 133 
Housemaids. Agriculture. Denmark. Yearly wages, 1910, 1915, and 1918............... Nov. 133 
Inside wiremen. United States. Average union rate, 1921, 1922....................-...- Dec, 110 
— —— Union rates. 1922 compared with 1907 to 1921... ..............-..-2------ scenes Dec, 112 
amuat ms UNON SORES, 1913 CO 1923... oc ecw ccc ccc cc cccccccccccccccccccecccccceces Sept, 82 
Instruments, etc.,industry. Japan. Specified occupations, 1911 to 1920................. Aug. 104 
Iron and steel. France. February, 1920, to November, 1921.................----++-+-+-- July 70 
— United States. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921..............-----------eeeeeee Nov. 123 
Jewelry manufacturing. British Columbia, 1921............-.------+00--eeeeeeeeeeeceeee Nov, 129 
Knit goodsindustry. Massachusetts. Minimum wage decrees, 1920..............---.--- Nov. 145 
Laborers and unskilled workers. Netherlands. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.... Nov. 120 
Laborers, building. Denmark (Copenhagen). Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921..... Nov, 117 
—— France. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921..............- 9 be high FB 2 Comtech Nov, 118 
— Germany. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... ......--.------0--+--eeee- erence Nov.-119 
—— Massachusetts. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921... .........--------eeeneeeeeeee Nov, 123 
—— Netherlands. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.............----2--+---020-e ee ee: Nov. 120 
—— New York City. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921.............-.---------++-++-- Nov. 123 
—— United Kingdom. Nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1921...........-.---------+------ Nov. 122 
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